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'* Vain is the ridicule tvith which one foresees some persons will divert themselves, upon finding lesser pains 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



The Author is gratified to find that the present Work has been received with Increasing favour, in 
proportion as it has been studied. The First Edition was published in 1828 ; — ^it consisted of only 
1500 copies, and nearly seven years elapsed before another edition was demanded in this country. 
In March 1835, however, a Second Edition, of 3000 copies, was published, which was bought up in 
four months. In August 1835, a Third Edition (stereotyped) was published, in 12mo ; and the 
present is the Fourth Edition, in a new and cheaper form, which also has been stereotyped. Three 
editions have been printed in the United States of America, a translation in French has appeared 
in Paris, another in Swedish at Stockholm, and the Author has just received, from Germany, an 
application for the most recent corrections, with a view to a translation into the language of that 
country. • The present edition, being the fourth, is named ** The People's Edition," and is sold at 
One Shilling and Sixpence. It should be ordered under this name, otherwise the more expensive 
book may be sent at the price of four shillings. 

23, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
12/^ September 1835. 



The first impression of ** The Peoplc*s Edition," consisting of 2000 copies, was published in 
October, and was bought up in ten days. 

The second impression, consisting of 5000 copiqs,' was published in November, and was exhausted 
within a month. 

The present is the thh^d impression, also extending to 5000 copies, which is offered to ** The 
People," with the Author's grateful acknowledgments for the spirited manner in wliich they have 
met his endeavour to bring the work within the compass of their pecuniary resources. 

He has recently received a copy of a stereotyped Edition, in double columns, published in New 
' York, in May 1835, at One Shilling. This having proceeded from the spontaneous act of an 
American publisher, unknown to the Author, it affords an additional proof of the interest taken in 
the work as one calculated for public instruction. 
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On 27th May 182D, the late W. R* Hettdeiisidtl, Esq. younger of Warristoii and Eildon Hall, executed 
a deed of tettlettient, by which he conveyed to certain trustees such Ainds as lie should die possessed 
«f $ tt&dy in the etent of his dying without leaying children, he appointed them to pay certain legacies 
and annuities to individual friends^ and gave the following instructions regarding the application of the 
residue of his funds. 

" Andy laitly, the whole residue of tny means and estate shall, after answering the purpds^s above 
Writtent b« applied by my said trustees in whatever manner they may judge best for the advancement 
andtHfiUaton of tha scietiee of Phrenolo^, and the practical application thereof in particular; giving hereby 
and committing to my said trustees, the most full and Unlimited power to manage and dispose of the said 
residue, in whatever manner shall appear to them best suited to promote the ends in view: Declaring, 
that if I had leds eonfldene^ in my trusti^^, I would make it imperative on tliem to print and publish 
one or moM editions of an * Essay on the Constitution of Man considered in Relation to External Ob-i 
jects, by George Combe,* — in a cheap form, so as to be easily purchased by the more intelligent ludivi* 
duals of the poorer classes, and Mechanics' Institutions, &c. ; but that I consider it better only to 
Fcquest their. partionhir attention to this suggestion, and to leave them quite at liberty to act as circum- 
stanoes may seem to thorn to ronder expedient ; seeing that the state of the country, and things impossi-' 
Me to foresee, may make what would be of unquestionable advantage now, not advisable at some future 
period of time. But if my decease shall happen before any material change afibeting this subject, I 
requeit them to act agreeably to my suggestion. And I think it proper here to declare, that I dispose 
of the residue of my property in the above manner, not from my being carried away by a transient fit 
of enthttsiasmi but from a deliberate, calm^ and deep-rooted conviction, that nothing whatever hitherto 
koown datt operate so powerfully to the improvement and happiness of mankind, as the knowledge and 
practical adoption of the principle! dtselOMd by Phrenology, and particularly of tliose Which are de- 
veloped in the Essay on the Constitution of Man, above mentioned." 

Mr Henderson having died on 29th May 1832, his trustees, after realising his funds, assigned a sum 
for publishing an edition of the present work, consisting of two thousand copies, at the price of two 
shillings and sixpence per copy. This was considerably below the cost of production. The publica- 
tion took place in March 1835, and before the end of May the whole copies were bought up — chiefly 
by the class of persons for whom Mr Henderson had intended it, the greatest sales having taken place 
in Glasgpw, Dundee, Dunfermline, and other manufacturing towns in Scotland, and in Manchester 
and similar towns in England. A separate and finer impression of one thousand copies, taken from 
the same types as the Henderson Edition, was bought up at the price of four shillings, between May 
and August, and the demand for the work continues unabated. 

Mr Henderson's trustees, with every wish to continue to aid the circulation of the work by reducing 
the price, have not the means of doing so. The only sum, at present, applicable by them to the ad- 
vancement of Phrenology, is that remaining annually after payment of the legacies and annuities ; and 
from all the annuitants being alive, and likely to live for many years, its amount is so small that the 
edition of March 1835 anticipated the surplus of two years. Their means being thus limited, the trus. 
tees were under the necessity of circumscribing their contribution towards the expenses of the third 
edition to a ver3r small sum ; and in consequence, it continues to be sold in one volume 12mo, consist- 
ing of three hundred and eighty-two pages, at four shillings. This price, however, is much too high to 
admit of an extensive purchase of the work by the operative classes ; for, assuming their average annual 
income to be fifty pounds (an estimate above rather than below the truth), a book at one shilling would 
bear the same proportion to their means of purchase that one at ten shillings would do to a class whose 
income was five hundred pounds per annum. From overlooking this obvious fact, and observing 
that the operatives do not purchase books on moral and intellectual science, the inference is unjustly 
drawn that they have no natural taste for them. One result of this conviction has been, that when- 
ever works have been got up by the higher and middle classes for the instruction of the people, such 
subjects have been carefully avoided. The Library of Useful Knowledge, the Penny Magazine, and 
almost all the cheap weekly publications, with the exception of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, might be 
referred to as examples ; and even Lord Brougham, the great patron of the education of the people, has 
boea mialed f o far by the popular opioioDf-as to have published the first volume of a Treatise on Natural 
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Theology, containing less than one-half of the quantity of type in tliB present volume, at eight shillings, 
-a sum quite beyond the means of the mass of British operatives. In like manner, the trustees of the late 
Earl of Bridgewater, with the munificent donation of eight thousand pounds at their command, for diffus- 
ing a knowledge of Natural Theology, have so managed its application, that they have procured the pub- 
lication of eight different treatises at actually higher prices than would have been charged, had book- 
sellers themselves brought them forward as speculations of their own ; whereas, by producing one 
able and comprehensive work, at a cheap rate, they might have insured its wide diffusion among that 
class of the community which stands most in need of instruction, but which has the smallest means of 
purchasing expensive books. These facts appear to prove, either that they and Lord Brougham do 
not consider Natural Theology as a fit subject for the instruction of the people, or that they doubt the 
people's inclination to be so instructed. The first proposition cannot be seriously maintained ; and the 
second, when examined, is found not to rest on any stable foundation. 

One important effect of the sale of two thousand copies of the present work at the price oftWQ shillings 
and sixpence, within two months, is to shake the above-mentioned prepossession to the fbundation ; be- 
cause it appears to show that the operative classes do take an interest in works on ethical subjects, and 
are disposed to study them extensively and with avidity, if only placed within their reach. Impressed with 
this conviction, the Author, with the assistance of the Messrs Chambers, the able and most judicious 
instructors of the people, has ventured to publish the present edition, in a form resembling tliat of the 
most popular Magazines, and at One Shilling and Sixpence per copy, a price corresponding in some de* 
gree with the pecuniary resources of the class for whom it is intended. To distinguish it from the third, 
it is named The People's Edition. 



If the sale shall be extensive, the benefit of the example will not be lost to the people. On a rea- 
sonable computation, their numbers, compared with those of the middle and higher classes, are as seven 
or eight to one. In publishing books, the limited sale is the great cause of a high price ; in so much 
that if one thousand copies of a work cost one hundred pounds, the retail price of each copy would be 
fixed at six shillings by the publisher, who is taught by experience that this rate is necessary to- his 
indemnification ; whereas, if he were insured of a demand for eight thousand copies, he could tuffbrd to 
sell the book at three shillings per copy, with an equal profit to himself. The people therefi)re may 
command a supply of literature of almost every description, by patronising it in proportion to their 
numbers, when brought within the limits of their pecuniary resources. 

ist October 1835, 



PREFACE, 



This Work would not have been pres6nted to the Public, had I not believed that it contains views of 
the constitution, condition, and prospects of Man, which deserve attention ; but these, I trust, are not 
ushered forth with any thing approaching to a presumptuous spirit. I lay no claim to originality of 
conception. My first notions of the natural laws were derived from a manuscript work of Dr Spurz- 
lieim, with the perusal of which I was honoured in 1824, and which was afterwards published under 
I he title of** A Sketch of tlie Natural Laws of Man, by G. Spurzheim, M.D." A comparison of the 
text of it With that of the following pages, will show to what extent I am indebted to my late excellent 
aiid lamented master and friend f6r my ideas on the subject. All my inquiries and meditations since, 
liavc impressed me more and more with a conviction of their importance. The materials employed lie 
op'?n to all. Taken separately,- 1 would hardly say that a new truth has been presented in the follow- 
ing work. The parts have nearly all been admitted and employed again and again, by writers on 
morals, from the time of Socrates down to the present day. In this respect, there is nothing new 
under the sun. The only novelty in this work respects the relations which acknowledged truths hold 
to each other. Physical laws of nature, affecting our physical condition, as well as regulating the whole 
material system of the universe, are universally acknowledged to exist, and constitute the elements of 
natural philosophy and chemical science : Physiologists, medical practitioners, and all who take medical 
aid, admit the existence o{ organic laws: And the sciences of government, legislation, education, indeed 
our whole train of conduct through life, proceed upon the admission of laws in morals. Accordingly, 
the laws of nature have formed an interesting subject of inquiry to philosophers of all ages ; but, so far 
as I am'awarei no autlior has hitherto attempted to point out, in a systematic form, the relations be- 
tween those laws and the constitution of Man ; which must, nevertheless, be done, before our know- 
ledge of them can be beneficially applied. Dr Spurzheim, in his ** Philosophical Principles of Phrenology,** 
adverted to the independent operation of the several natural laws, and pointed out some of the conse- 
qnences of this doctrine, but without entering into detailed elucidations. Tlie great object of the fol- 
lowing Treatise is to exhibit several of the most important natural laws, and their relations and 
consequences, with a view to the improvement of education, and the regulation of individual and national 
conduct. 

But although my purpose is pra,ctical, a theory of Mind forms an essential element in the execution 
of the plan. Without it, no comparison can be instituted between the natural constitution of man and 
external objects. Phrenology appears to me to be the clearest, most complete, and best siipported 
system of Human Nature, which has hitherto been taught ; and I have assumed it as the basis of this 
work. But the practical value of the views to be unfolded does not depend -entirely on Phrenology. 
The latter, as a theory of Mind, is itself valuable, only in so far as it is SLJust exposition of what previ- 
ously existed in human nature. We are physical, organic, and moral beings, acting under the sanction 
of {;cneral laws, whether the connection of different mental qualities with particular portions of the 
brain, as taught by Phrenology, be admitted or denied. Individuals, under the impulse of passion, or 
by the direction of intellect, will hope, fear, wonder, perceive, and act, whether the degree in which 
they habitually do so be ascertainable by the means which it points out or not. In so far, therefore, as 
this work treats of the known qualities of Man, it may be instructive even to those .who contemn Phre- 
nology as unfounded ; while it can prove useful to none, if the doctrines which it unfolds shall be found 
not to be in accordance with the principles of human nature, by whatever system these may be ex- 
pounded. 

Some individuals object to all mental philosophy as useless, and argue, that, as Mathematics, Che- 
mistry, and Botanj', have become great sciences, without the least reference to the faculties by means 
of which they are cultivated, so Morals, Religion, Legislation, and Political Economy, have existed, 
bave been improved, and may continue to advance, with equal success, without any help from the 
philosophy of mind. Such objectors, however, should consider that lines, circles, and triangles — earths, 
alkalis, and acids — and also corollas, stamens, pistils, and stigmas, are objects which exist independently 
of the mind, and may be investigated by the application of the mental powers, in ignorance of the con- 
stitution of the faculties themselves—just as we may practise archery without studying the anatomy of 
the hand ; whereas the objects of mond and political philosophy are the qualities and actions of the 
Blind itself: These objects have no existence independently of mind; and they can no more be syste- 
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matically or scientifically understood without the knowledge of mental philosophy, than optics can be 
cultivated as a science in ignorance of the structiire and modes of action of the eye. 

I have endeavoured to avoid religious controversy. " The ohject of Moral Philosophy," says Mr 
Stewart, 'Ms to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous conduct in life, in so far as these 
rules may be discovered by the unassisted light of nature ; that is, by an examination of the principles 
of the human constitution, and of the circumstances in which man is placed.*'* By following this 
method of inquiry, Dr Hutcheson, Dr Adam Smith. Pr Reid, Mr Stewart, and Dr Thomas Brown, 
have, in succession, produced highly interesting and instructive works on Moral Science ; and the 
present Treatise is a humble attempt to pursue the same plan, with the aid of the new lighli alR>ir4ed 
by Phrenology. I confine my observations exclusively to Mail as he eipsts in the present vorldt and 
beg that, in perusing the subsequent. pages, this explanation may he constantly kept in Tiew« In 
consequence of forgetting it, my language has occasionally been misapprehended, and my objects mis* 
represented. When I speak of man's highest interest, for example, I uniformly refer to man as he 
exists in this world ; but as the same God presides over both the temporal and the eternal interests 
of the human race, it seems to me demonstrably certain, that what is conducive to the one» will in no 
instance impede the other, but will in general be favourable to it also. This work, bowei^, does not 
directly embrace the interests of eternity. These belong to the department of theolog||r, and demaad a 
different line of investigation : I confine myself exclusively to philosophy* 

Since the First Edition of this work appeared, on 9th June 1828, additional attention has b^enpaid 
to the study of the laws of Nature, and their importance has been more generally recognised. In *' A 
Discourse on the Studies of the University, by Adam Sedgwick, M. A., &c." of which a thini edition 
was published at Cambridge in 1834, the author remarks, that *' we are justified in saying, that, in 
the moral as in the physical world, God seems to govern by general laws." '* I am not now," says he^ 
" contending for the doctrine of moral necessity; but I do fdSrm, that the moral government of God 
is by general laws, and that it is our bounden duty to study these laws, and, as far as we pan, (o turn 
them to account." *' If there be a superintending Providence, and if his will be manifestad by (feoeral 
laws operating both on the physical and moral world, then must a violation of these lawa be a viola- 
tion of his will, and be pregnant with inevitable misery." '* Nothing can, in the end, be expedient for 
man, except it be subordinate to those laws the Author of Nature has thought fit lio impfeas on bis 
moral and physical creation." ** In the end, high principle and SOUQd policy will be foiWNl m the 
strictest harmony with each other." 

These are precisely the views which it is the object of the present work to e^fturee; and it IS ^a|ify« 
ing to me to see them so ably and eloquently recommended to the attention of the students of tbf 
University of Cambridge. 

* Outlines of Moral Philosophy, p. 1. 

23, Chahlotte Square, 
EoiNBuaoH, 7th August 1835. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



GENERAL TICW OF THE CdNSTITVTION OF HUMAN 
VATXJKK, AND ITS KELA^IONS TO EXTERNAL OB- 
JECTS. 

Man compaxcd with the lowtfr animals— Opposite phases of his 
chancter-The world seems eobstitutcd on the principle of slow 
and pr(^[resslve improvement— Light thrown hy geology on the 
physical history of the globe before the creation of man— Death 
and reproduction existed long before his creation— The world ar- 
ranged so as to afford him every inducement to cultivate and ex- 
erdse his understanding— Power of man to control and turn to 
account the capabilities of the physical world— Barbarism and ci- 
vilisation compared— Progressive improvement of man apparent 
from history— Reasons for anticipating a vast future increase of the 
happiness and intelligence of the race— Mental philosophy hitherto 
very imperfect— Do the physical and moral worlds contun within 
themselves the elements of amelioration, or is human improve- 
ment to be expected from spiritual influences ?— The capabilities 
of physical and human nature have hitherto been ignorantly un- 
decvalued— Erron of theologians on this subject— Light thrown 
upon the question by phrenology— Constitution of the human 
mind, and iu adaptation to the external world, blinked in the 
Bridge water Treatises — Natural laws, physical, organic, and moral 
—The independent operation of these, very important in relation 
to the moral government of the world— The present work not hos- 
tile to religion-^Philosophy and revelation cannot be at variance 
—Physiological preliminaries of moral and religious conduct must 
exist before preaching can produce its full effects. 

In snnreying the external world, we discover that 
every creature and every physical object has received 
a definite constitution, and been placed in certain re- 
lations to other objects. The natural evidence of a 
Deity and his attributes is drawn from contemplating 
tliese arrangements. Intelligence, wisdom, benevo- 
lence, and power, characterise the works of creation ; 
and the human mind ascends by a chain of correct 
and rigid induction to a great First Cause, in whom 
these qualities must reside. But hitherto this great 
truth has rather excited a barren though sublime ad- 
miration, than led to beneficial practical results. 

Man obviously stands pre-eminent among sublunary 
objects, and is distinguished by remarkable endow- 
ments above all other terrestrial beings. Neverthe- 
less, no creature presents such anomalous appearances 
as man. Viewed in one aspect, he almost resem- 
bles a demon ; in another, he still bears the im- 
press of the image of God. Seen in his crimes, his 
wars, and his devastations, he might be mistaken for 
an incarnation of an evil spirit ; contemplated in hi« 
schemes of charity, his discoveries in science, and his 
vast combinations for the benefit of his race, he seems 
a bright intelligence from Heaven. The lower ani- 
mala exhibit a more simple and regulated constitution. 
The lion is bold and ferocious, but he is regularly so ; 
and, besides, is placed in circumstances suited to his 
nature, in which at once scope is given and limits are 
set to the gratification of his instincts. The sheep, on the 
other hand, is mild, feeble, and inofifensive ; but its 
external condition also is suited to its constitution, 
and It apparently lives and flourishes in as great en- 
joyment as the lion. The same remark applies to all 
the inferior creatures; and the idea which I wish 
particularly to convey is, that their bodily organs, fa- 
culties, instincts, and external circumstances, form 
parts of a system in which adaptation and harmony 
are discoverable ; and that the enjoyment of the ani- 
mals depends on the adaptation of their constitution 
to their external condition. If we saw the lion one 
day tearing in pieces every animal that crossed his 



path, and the next oppressed with remorse for the 
death of his victims^ or compassionately healing those 
whom he had mangled, we should exclaim, what an 
inconsistent creature ! and conclude that he could not 
by possibility be happy, owing to this opposition among 
the principles of his nature. In short, we should be 
strikingly convinced that two conditions are essential 
to enjoyment ; first, that the different instincts of an 
animal must be in harmony with each other; and, 
secondly, that its whole constitution must be in accord- 
ance with its external condition. 

When, keeping these principles in view, we direct 
our attention to Man, very formidable anomalies pre- 
sent themselves. The roost opposite instincts or im- 
pulses exist in his mind ; actuated by Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Self-Esteem, 
the moral sentiments being in abeyance, he is almost 
a fiend ; on the contrary, when inspired by Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Hope, Conscientiousness, Ideality, 
and Intellect, the benignity, serenity, and splendour 
of a highly elevated nature, beam from his countenance, 
and radiate from his eye. He is then lovely, noble, 
and gigantically great. But how shall these conflict- 
ing tendencies be reconciled ? And how can external 
circumstances be devised that shall accord with such 
heterogeneous elements ? Here, again, a conviction of 
the power and goodness of the Deity comes to our as- 
sistance. Man is obviously an essential and most im- 
portant part of the present system of creation, and, 
without doubting of his future destinies, we ought not, 
so long as our knowledge of his nature is incomplete, 
to consider his condition here as inexplicable. The 
nature of man has hitherto, to all philosophical pur- 
poses, been 'unknown, and both the designs of the 
Creator and the situation of man have been judged of 
ignorantly and rashly. The sceptic has advanced ar- 
guments against religion, and crafty deceivers have 
in all ages founded systems of superstition on the dis- 
order and ii^consistency which are too readily ad- 
mitted to be inseparable attributes of human existence 
on earth. But I venture to hope that man will yet 
be found in harmony with himself and with the condi- 
tion in which he is placed. 

I am aware that some individuals, whose piety is 
entitled to respect, conceive, that as the great revolu- 
tions of human society, as well as all events in the lives 
of individuals, take, place under the guidance of the 
Deity, it is presumptuous, if not impious, to endea- 
vour to scan their causes and effects. But as the 
Creator has bestowed faculties on man, it is presum- 
able that He governs him in accordance with them, 
and their constitution implies that he should inves. 
tigate creation. The young swallow, when it mi- 
grates on the approach of the first winter of its life, 
is impelled by an instinct implanted by the Deity ; 
it neither knows the causes that prompt it to fly, 
nor the end to be attained by its flight. But its men- 
tal constitution is wisely adapted to this condition^ 
for it has no powers stimulating it to reflect on it- 
self and external objects, and to inquire whence 
came its desires, or to what object they tend. Man, 
however, has been framed differently. The Creator 
has bestowed on him faculties to observe phenomena, 
and to trace cause and effect ; and he has constituted 
the external world to afford scope to these powers. We 
are entitled, therefore, to say, that it is the Creator 
himself who has commanded us to observe and inquire 
into the causes that prompt us to act, and the resalts 
that will naturally follow ; and to modify our conduct 
according to the discoveries which we shall make. 

Tq enable us to form » Just estimate of our dnt^^ 



VIEW OP THE CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN NATURE, 



and interest as the rational occupants of this world, 
we may inquire briefly into the constitution of exter- 
nal nature, and of ourselves. 

The constitution of this world does not look like a 
system of optimism. It ftppears to Ue arranged jn 
all its departments on th^ principle of slow and prp. 
gressive improvement. Physical nature itself has 
undergone many revolutions, and apparently has con- 
staiitly ^dvanoedt 'Oeolbgy seems to sho^ a distidct 
preparation of it for successive orders of living beings, 
rising higl^er and higher in the scale of intelligence 
and oiganisation, until man appeared. 

The globe, in the £rst state in which the imagina* 
tion can venture to consider it, says Sir H. Davy,* 
appears to have been a fluid mass, with an immense 
atmosphere revolving in space round the sun. By its 
cooling, a portion of its atmosphere was probably con- 
densed into water, which occupied a part of its surface. 
In this state no forms, of life, sudh as now belong to 
our system, eould have inhabited it. The crystaUine 
rocks, or, as they are called by geologists, the primary 
rockS) which contain no vestiges of a former order of 
things^ were the result of the first consolidation on its 
surface. Upon the further cooling, the water, which, 
more tir less, had covered it, contracted ; depositions 
took place ; shell-fish and coral insects were created, 
and began their labours. Islands appeared in the 
midst of the ocean, raised from the deep by the pro- 
ductive energies of millions of zoophytes. These 
islands became covered with vegetables fitted to bear 
a high temperature, such as palms, and various spe- 
cies of plants, similar to those which now exist in the 
hottest parts of the world. The submarine rocks of 
tiiese new formations of land became covered with 
aquatic vegetables, on which various species of shell- 
fish, and common fishes, found thdr nourishment. 
As the temperature of the globe became lower, spe- 
cies of the oviparous reptiles appear to have been 
created to inhabit it ; and the turtle, crocodile, and 
various gigantic animals of the Saurian (lisard) kind 
seem to have haunted the bays and waters of the 
primitive lands. But in this state of things;, there 
Skppears to have been no order of events similar to the 
present. Immense volcanic explosions seem to have 
taken place, accompanied by elevations and depressions 
of the surface of the globe, producing mountains, and 
ctosing new and extensive depositions from the primi- 
tive ocean. The remains of living beings, plants, 
fishes, birds, and oviparous reptiles, are found in the 
strata of rocks which are the monuments and evidence 
of these changes. When these revolutions became 
liiss freqnent, and the globe became still more cooled, 
and inequalities of temperature were established by 
means of the mountain chains, more perfect animals 
became its inhabitants, such as the mammoth, mega- 
lonix, megatherium, and gigantic hyena^ many of which 
have become extinct. Five successive races of plants, 
and four successive races of animals, appear to have 
been created and swept away by the physical revolu* 
tions of the globe, brfore the system of things became 
so permanent as to fit the world for man. In none of 
these formations, whether called secondary, tertiary, 
or diluvial, have the fossil remains of man, or any of 
his works, been discovered. At last, man was created, 
and since that period there has been little alteration 
ip the physical circumstances of the globe. 

'^ In all these various formations," says Or Buck- 
land, " the coprolites" (or the dung of the saurian 
reptiles in a fossil state, exhibiting scales of fishes and 
other traces of the prey which they had devoured) 
'' form records of warfare waged by successive genera- 
.tions of inhabitants of our planet on one another ; and 

* The description in the text is extracted chiefly irom ** The 
Last Days of a Philosopher," by Sir Humphrey Davy, 1831, p. 134, 
on account of its popular style ; but similar representations may 
lie found in several reoent works on Geol(^y — particularly ** A 
Geological Manual, by H. T. De La Beche ;" the Penny Maga- 
Jiine of 1833. in a very instructive popular form ; and Sedgwick's 
Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge, third 
odKion. Mr Lyell, however, in hit principle of Geology, vqL i« 
«h. ix.» controverta the do^me Of » progrewive developem0&t of 
PiflQti and anixnalb 



the general law of nature, which bids all to eat and 
be eaten in their turn, is shown to have been co-ex- 
xensive with animal existence upon our globe, the 
camivwra in each period of the world*s history fulfil- 
ling their destined office to check excess in the progress 
of Hfe, and maintain the balanlse of creation." 

This brief summary of tlie physical changes of the 
globe, is not irrelevant to our present object. The 
more that we discover of creation) the more con apitni- , 
Ously does uniformity of design appear to pervade its 
every department. "We perceive here the physical 
World gradually improved and prepared for man. 

Let us now contemplate Man himself, atid his adap- 
tation to the external creation* The world, we have 
seen, was inhabited by living beings, and death and 
reproduction prevailed before Man appeared. The 
order of creation seems not to have been changed at 
his introduction : — he appears to have been adapted to 
it. He received from his Creator an organised struc- 
ture, and animal instincts. The brain is unquestion- 
ably the workmanship of God, and there exist in it 
organs of faculties impelling man to kill that he may 
eat, to oppose aggression, and to shun danger — in- 
stincts which clearly imply a constitution of external 
nature, corresponding to that which we see existing 
around him. Man, then, apparently took his station 
among, yet at the head of, the beings that inhabited the 
earth at his creation. He is to a certain extent an ani- 
mal in his structure, powers, feelings, and desires, and 
is adapted to a world in which death reigns, and ge- 
neration succeeds generation. This fact, although so 
trite and obvious as to appear scarcely worthy of being 
noticed, is of importance in treating of Man ; because 
the human being, in as far as he resembles the inferior 
creatures, is capable of enjoying a life like theirs : he 
has pleabure in eating, driuking, sleeping, and exercis- 
ing his limbs ; end one of the greatest obstacles to im- 
provement is, that many of the race are contented with 
theie enjoyments^ and consider it painful to be com. 
pelled to seek higher sources of gratification. But to. 
the animal nature of man, have been adde^* by a boun- 
tiful Creator, moral sentiments and reflecting faculties, 
which not only place him above all other creatures on 
earth, but constitute him a different being from any 
of them, a rational and accountable creature. These 
faculties are his best and highest gifts, and the sources 
of his purest and intensest pleasures. They lead him 
directly to the great objects of his existence — obedi- 
ence to Ood, and love towards his fellow.men. But 
this peculiarity attends thetn, that while his amimal 
facnlties act powerfully of themselves, his rational 
faculties require to be cultivated, exercised, and in- 
structed, before they will yield their full harvest of 
enjoyment. 

The Creator has so arranged the external world as 
to hold forth every possible inducement to man to 
cultivate his higher powers, nay almost to constrain 
him to do so. The philosophic mind, in surveying 
the world as prepared for the reception of the human 
race, perceives in external nature a vast assemblage 
of stupendous powers, too great for the feeble hand of 
man entirely to control, but kindly subjected within 
certain limits to the influence of his will. Man is in- 
troduced on earth, apparently helpless and unprovided 
iix as a homeless stranger ; but the soil on which he 
treads is endowed with a thousand capabilities of pro- 
duction, which require only to be excited by his in- 
telligence to yield him the most ample returns. The 
impetuous torrent rolls its waters to the main ; but 
as it dashes over the mountain-cliff, the human hand 
is capable of withdrawing it from its course, and ren- 
dering its powers subservient to his will. Ocean ex- 
tends over half of the globe her liquid plain, in which 
no path appears, and the rude wiuds oft lite her wa- 
ters to the sky ; but there the skill of man may launch 
the strong knit bark, spread forth the canvass to the 
gale, and make the trackless deep a highway through 
the world. In such a state of thingfl» knowledge is 
; truly pow«ri and it it highly important to humaii) 
belDgi to become fictLuunied vith the coxutitutloa 
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and relations of^rety object around tbetn, that they 
may discorer its capabilities of nainistering to tbeir 
own advantage. Farther, where these physical ener- 
gies are too great to be controlled, man has received 
intelligence by which he may observe their conrse, 
and accommodate his conduct to their influence. This 
capacity of adaptation is a valnable substitute for the 
power of regulating them by his will. He cannot 
arrest the sun in its course, so as to avert the wintry 
storms, and cause perpetual spring to bloom around 
him ; but by the proper exercise of his intelligence 
and corporeal energies, he is able to foresee the ap- 
proach of bleak skies and rude winds, and to place 
nimself in safety from their injurious effects. These 
powers of controlling nature, and of accommodating 
his conduct to its course, are the direct results of his 
rational faculties ; and in proportion to their cultiva- 
tion is his sway extended. Man, while ignorant, is 
in a helpless condition. But let him put forth his 
proper human capacities, and he then finds himself in- 
vested with the power to rear, to build, to fabricate, 
and to store up provisions ; and by availing himself of 
these resources, and accommodating his conduct to the 
course of nature's laws, he is able to smile in safety be- 
side the cl^eerful hearth, when the elements maintain 
their fiercest war abroad. 

Again : We are surrounded by countless beings, in- 
ferior and equal to ourselves, whose qualities yield us 
the greatest happiness, or bring upon us the bitterest 
evil, according as we affect them agreeably or disagree- 
ably by our conduct. To draw forth all their excel- 
lencies, and cause them to diffuse joy around us — to 
avoid touching the harsher springs of their constitu- 
tion, and bringing painful discord to our ears — it is 
indispensably necessary that we know the nature of 
our fellows, and act with a habitual regard to the re- 
lations established by the Creator betwixt ourselves 
and them. 

Man, ignorant and uncivilised, is a ferocious, sen- 
sual, and superstitious savage. The world affords 
some enjoyments to his animal feelings, but it con- 
founds his moral and intellectual faculties. Exter- 
nal nature exhibits to his mind a mighty chaos of 
events, and a dread display of power. The chain of 
causation appears too intricate to be unravelled, and 
the power too stupendous to be controlled. Order and 
beauty, indeed, occasionally gleam forth to his eye 
from detached portions of creation, and seem to pro- 
mise happiness and joy ; but more frequently, clouds 
and darkness brood over the scene, and disappoint his 
fondest expectations. Evil seems so mixed up with 
good, that he regards it as either its direct product or its 
inseparable accompaniment. Nature is never contem- 
plated with a clear conception of its adaptation to the 
purpose of promoting the true enjoyment of the human 
race, or with a well-founded confidence in the wisdom 
and benevolence of its Author. Man, when civilised and 
illuminated by knowledge, on the other hand, discovers 
in the objects and occurrences around him, a scheme 
beautifully arr'anged for the gratification of his whole 
powers, animal, moral, and intellectual ; he recognises 
in himself the intelligent and accountable subject of 
an all-bountiful Creator, and in joy and gladness de- 
sires to study the Creator's works, to ascertain his 
laws, and to yield to them a steady and a willing obe- 
dience. Without undervaluing the pleasures of his 
animal nature, he tastes the higher, more refined, and 
more enduring delights of his moral and intellectual 
capacities, and he then calls aloud for Education as 
indispensable to the full enjoyment of his rational 
powers. 

If this representation of the condition of the human 
being on earth be correct, we perceive clearly the un- 
speakable advantage of applying our minds to gain 
knowledge of our own constitution and that of exter- 
sal nature, and of regulating our conduct according 
to rules drawn from the information acquired. Our 
constitution and our position equally imply, that the 
grand object of our existence is, not that we should 
remaiii contented with the pleasures vi mere ftnimel 



life, but that we should take the dignified and &r| 
more delightful station of moral and rational oocuJ 
pants of this lower world. 

If the physical history of the globe clearly Indicated 
progression in an advancing series of changes, the civil 
history of man equally proclaims the march, although 
often vacillating and slow, of moral and intellectual 
improvement. To avoid too extensive an inquiry, 
unsuitable to an introductory discourse, let us confine' 
our attention to the aspects presented by society in our 
native country. 

At the time of the Hitman invasion, the inhabitants of 
Britain lived as savages, and appeared in painted skins* 
After the Norman conquest, one part of the nation was 
placed in the condition of serfs, and condemned to la* 
hour like beasts of burden, while another devoted them* 
selves to war. They fought battles during the day, and 
in the night probably dreamed of bloodshed andbroils^ 
Nextxiame the age of chivalry. These generations seve- 
rally believed their own condition to be the permanent 
and inevitable lot of man. Now, however, have come 
the present arrangements of society, in which millions 
of men are shut up in cotton and other manufactories for 
ten or twelve hours a-day ; others labour under ground 
in mines ; others plough the fields ; while thousands 
of higher rank pass their whole lives in idleness 
and dissipation. The elementary principles, both of 
mind and body, were the same in our painted ances- 
tors, in their chivalrous descendants, and in us, their 
shopkeeping, manufacturing, and money-gathering 
children. Yet how different the external circum- 
stances of the individuals of these several generations ! 
If, in the savage state, the internal faculties of man 
were in harmony among themselves, and if his exter- 
nal condition was in accordance with them, he mu&t 
then have enjoyed all the happiness that his nature 
admitted of, and must have erred when he changed; 
— ^if the institutions and customs of the age of chivalry 
were calculated to gratify his whole nature harmoni- 
ously, he must have been unhappy as a savage, and 
must be miserable now ; if his present condition be the 
perfection of his nature, he must have been far from 
enjoyment, both as a savage and as a feudal warrior^ 
and if none of these conditions have been in accordance 
with his constitution, he must still have his happiness 
to seek. Every age, accordingly, has testified that U 
was not in possession of contentment ; and the question 
presents itself, if human nature has received a definite 
constitution, and if one arrangement of external cir- 
cumstances be more suited to yield it gratification than 
another, what are that constitution and that arrange- 
ment ? No one among the philosophers has succeeded 
in informing us. If we in Britain have not reached 
the limits of attainable perfection, what are we next 
to attempt ? Are we and our posterity to spin and 
weave, build ships, and speculate in commerce, as the 
highest occupations to which human nature can aspire, 
and persevere in these labours till the end of time ? 
If not, who shall guide the helm in our future voyage 
on the ocean of existence ? and by what chart of phi. 
losophy shall our steersman be directed ? The British 
are here cited as a type of mankind at large ; for in 
every age and every dime, similar races have been 
run, and with similar conclusions. Only one answer 
can be returned to these inquiries. Man is evidently 
a progressive being ; and the Creator, having designed 
a higher path for him than for the lower creatures, has 
given him intellect to discover his own nature and 
that of external objects, and left him, by the exercise 
of that intellect, to find out for himself the method of 
placing his faculties in harmony among themselves* 
and in accordance with the external world. Time 
and experieAce are necessary to accomplish these ends, 
and history exliibits the human race only in a stale 
of progress towards the full developemeut of their 
powers, and the attainment of rational enjoyment. 

As long as man remained ignorant of his own na* 
ture, he could not, of design, form his institutions ij|i 
accordance with it. Until his own faculties became 
the 0ubjeot3 of his obiervation« and theit reladooa tbt 
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olJMtf of liii reBeetion, they operatad as mere in- 
•tincUu He adopted savage habits, because his ani- 
mal propensities were not at first directed by the moral 
■entimcAts^ or enlightened by reflection. He next as. 
sumed the oondition of the barbarian, because his 
higher powers had made some advance, but had not 
yet attained supremacy ; and he now manufactures, 
because his constructive faculties and intellect have 
given hin power over physical nature, while his ava- 
pce and ambition are predominant, and are gratified 
by such avocations. Not one of these changes, how. 
ever, has been adopted from design, or from percep- 
tion of his suitableness to the nature of man. He has 
been ill at ease in them all ; but it does not follow 
that he shall continue for ever equally ignorant of his 
nature^ and equally incapable of framing institutions 
to harmonise with it. The simple facts, that the 
Creator has bestowed on man reason, capable of dis- 
covering his own nature, and its relations to external 
objects ; that He has left him to apply it in framing 
suitable inetitutions to ensure his happiness ; that, 
nevertheless, man has hitherto been ignorant of his 
nature and of its relations ; and that, in consequence, 
his modes of life have never been adopted from en- 
lighimted views qf his whole capacities and qualities, 
but sprung up from the instinctive ascendancy of one 
.blind propensity or another — warrant us in saying, 
that a new era will begin, when man shall be enabled 
to study his constitution and its relations with suc- 
cess ; and that the future may exhibit him assuming 
his station as a rational creature, pursuing his own 
happiness with intelligence and design, and at length 
attaining to higher gratification of his whole faculties 
than any which he has hitherto enjoyed. 

The inquiry next naturally occurs. What has been 
the cause of Uie human race remaining for so many 
ages unacquainted with their own nature and its re- 
lations ? The answer is, that, before the. discovery 
of the functions of the brain, they did not know how 
to study these subjects in a manner calculated to at- 
tain to true principles and practical results. The 
philosophy of man was cultivated as a speculative and 
not as an inductive science ; and even when attempts 
were made at induction, the manner in which they 
were conducted was at variance with the fundamental 
requisites of a sound philosophy.* In consequence, 
even the most enlightened nations have never pos- 
sessed any true philosophy of mind, but have been 
bewildered amidst innumerable contradictory theories. 

This deplorable condition of the philosophy of hu- 
man nature is strikingly and eloquently described by 
Mens, de Bonald, in a sentence translated by Mr Bu- 
gald Stewart, in his Preliminary Dissertation to the 
jEncydopssdia Britannica. *' Diversity of doctrine,'* 
says he, ''has increased from age to age, with the 
number of masters, and with the progress of know- 
ledge ; and Europe, which at present possesses libra- 
ries filled with philosophical works, and which reckons 
np almost as many philosophers as writers ; poor in 
the midst of so much wealth, and uncertain, with the 
aid of all its guides, which road it should follow; 
Europe, the centre and focus of all the lights of the 
world, has yet its philosophy only in expectation." 

In our own country, two views of the constitution 
of the world and of human nature have long been pre- 
valent, differing widely from each other, and which, 
if legitimately followed out, would lead to distinct 
practical results. The one is, that the world, includ- 
ing both the physical and moral departments, con. 
tains within itself the elements of improvement, which 
time will evolve and bring to maturity ; it having been 
eonstitnted by the Creator on the principle of a pro- 

?essive system, like the acorn in reference to the oak. 
his hypoUiesis ascribes to the power and wisdom of 
the Divine Being the whole phenomena which nature, 
animate aiid inanimate, exhibits ; because, in confer, 
ring on each pare the specific qualities and constitution 
which belong to it, and in placing it in the circum- 
itanoes in which it is found. He is assumed to hare 
« Sec System of Phrenologyi tUra ecUtiop« p* 4(V 



designed, from the first, the whole results which these 
qualities, constitution, and circumstances, are calcu- 
lated in time to produce. There is no countenance 
given to atheism by this theory. .On the contrary, it 
afifords the richest and most comprehensive field ima- 
ginable for tracing the evidence of Divine power, wis- 
dom, and goodness in creation. 

The other hypothesis is, that the world was perfect 
at first, but fell into derangement, continues in dis* 
order, and does not contain within itself the elements 
of its own rectification. 

If the former view be sound, the first object of man, 
as an intelligent being in quest of happiness, must be 
to study the elements of external nature and their 
capabilities ; the elementary qualities of his own na- 
ture, and their applications ; and the relationship be- 
tween these. His second object will be to discover 
and carry into efifect the conditions — physical, moral, 
and intellectual — which, in virtue of this constitution, 
require to be realised before the fullest enjoyment of 
which he is capable can be attained. 

According to the second view of creation, no good 
can be expected from the evolution of nature's ele- 
ments, these being all essentially disordered ; and hu- 
man improvement and enjoyment must be derived 
chiefly from spiritual influences. If the one hypothesis 
be sound, man must fulfil the natural conditions requi- 
site to the existence of religion, morality, and happi- 
ness, before he can reap full benefit from religious 
truth : according to the other, he must believe aright 
in religion, and be the subject of spiritual influeiu^s 
independent of natural causes, before he can become 
capable of any virtue or enjoyment; in short, accord- 
ing to it, science, philosophy, and all arraugemeats of 
the physical, moral, and intellectual elements of na- 
ture, are subordinate in their effects on human hap- 
piness on earth, to religious faith. 

It appears to me extremely difficult to reconcile these 
conflicting views. 

The theologians who condemned the natural world, 
lived in an age when there was no sound philosophy, 
and almost no knowledge of physical science; they 
were unavoidably ignorant of the elementary qualities 
of human nature, and of the influence of organisation 
on the mental powers — the great link which connects 
the moral and physical worlds. They were unac 
quainted with the relations subsisting between the 
mind and external nature ; and could not by possi- 
bility divine to what extent individuals and society 
were capable of being improved by natural means. 
In the history of man, they had read chiefly of misery 
and crime, and had in their own age beheld much of 
both. They were, therefore, naturally led to form a 
low estimate of human nature, and to expect little 
good from the developement of its inherent capabilities. 
These views appear to me to have influenced the i n- 
terpretations of Scripture which they adopted : and 
these, having once been entwined with religioun aen- 
timents, have descended from generation w genera, 
tion : in consequence* persons of sincere piety have 
for several centuries been induced to look down on 
this world as a wilderness, abounding with briars, 
weeds, and noxious things--^nd to dix^ct their chief 
attention, not to the study of its elements and their 
relations, in the hope of reducing them to order, but 
to enduring the disorder with patience . and, resigna- 
tion, and to securing, by faith and penitence, eleva- 
tion in H future life. It has never been with them a 
practical principle, that human nature itself ntay be 
vastly improved in its moral and intellectual oapaisities, 
by those means which Physiology and Phrenology 
have recently opened up to us ; or that human nature 
and the external world are adjusted on the prindiple 
of favouring the developement of the higher powers of 
our minds ; or that the study of the Of>n»titution of 
nature is indispensable to human improvonent ; or 
that this world and its professions and pursuits might 
be rendered favourable to virtue, by searching out the 
natural qualities of its elements, their relationship, 

and the isQral plan on wUok Qoi hw convtituted and 
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pforerns it. Some philosophers and divines having 
failed to discover a consistent order or plan in the 
moral world, have rashly concluded that none such 
exists, or that it is inscrutable. It appears never to 
have occurred to them that it is impossible to com- 
prehend a whole system without becoming acquainted 
with its parts : — though ignorant of the physiology of 
man, of mental philosophy, of the philosophy of ex- 
ternal nature, and of their relations, these authors 
have not perceived that this extensive ignorance of 
the details rendered 1 1 impossible for them to compre- 
hend the plan of the whole. Hence they have in- 
volved themselves in contradictions ; for while it has 
been a leading principle with them, that enjoyment 
in a future state is to be the consequence of the be- 
liever attaining to a holy and pious frame of mind in 
this life, they have represented the constitution of the 
world to be so unfavourable to piety and virtue, that 
men in general, who continue attached to it, cannot 
attain to this right frame of spirit, or act habitually 
in consistency with it. They have not had philosophy 
sufficient to enable them to perceive that man must 
live in society to be either virtuous, useful, or happy ; 
that the social atmosphere is to the mind what air is 
to the lungs ; and that, while an individual cannot 
exist to virtuous ends out of society, he cannot exist 
in a right frame of mind in it, if the moral atmosphere 
with which he is surrounded be deeply contaminated 
with vice and error. Individual merchants, for ex- 
ample, cannot act habitually on Christian principles, 
if the maxims of their trade be not Christian ; and if 
the world be so unfavourably constituted that it does 
not admit of the rules of trade becoming Christian, 
then active life and practical religion are naturally 
opposed to each other. Divines have laboriously re- 
commended spiritual exercises as means of improve- 
ment in this life, and of salvation in the next ; but 
have rarely dealt with the philosophy of this world, 
or attempted its rectification, so as to render these 
exercises truly efficacious. Their minds have been 
infected with the first great error, that this world is 
irremediably defective in its constitution, and that 
human hope must be concentrated chiefly on the next. 
This may be attributed to the premature formation of 
a system of theology in the dawn of civilisation, be- 
fore the qualities of the physical world, and the ele- 
ments of the moral world, and their relationship, were 
known ; and to erroneous Interpretations of Scripture, 
in consequence, partly, of that ignorance. 

Now, if the discovery of the philosophy of mind, 
founded on the physiology of the brain, is to operate 
at all in favour of human improvement, one of the 
mo8% striking effects which it will produce, will be 
the lifting up of the veil which has so long concealed 
the natural world, and its capabilities and importance, 
from the eyes of divines. To all practical ends con- 
nected with theology, the philosophy of nature might 
as well not exist : With few exceptions, the sermons 
preached a century ago are equ&l, if not superior, in 
sense and suitableness to human nature, to those deli- 
vered yesterday ; and yet, in the interval, the human 
mind has made vast advances in knowledge of the 
works of creation. Divines have frequently applied 
scientific discoveries in proving the existence and de- 
veloping the character of the Deity ; but thev have 
failed i«i applying either the discoveries themselves, or 
the knowledgis of the Divine character obtained by 
means of them, to the construction of any system of 
mental phtloeophy, capable of combining harmoniously 
with religion, and promoting the improvement of the 
httmaa raoev 

This, however, Phrenology will enable them one 
day to do. In surveying the world itself, the phreno- 
logist perceives that the Creator has bestowed definite 
qualitiea on the hnman mind, and on external objects, 
and established certain relations between them ; that 
the mental faculties have been incessantly operating 
according to their inherent tendencies, generally aim- 
ing at good, always desiring it, but often missing it 
throogQ pur« igoorance and bliudnessy yet capable of 



attaining it when enlightened and properly direeted. 
The baneful efi^ects of ignorance are every where ap« 
parent. Three.fourths of the mental faculties have 
direct reference to this world, and in their functions ap« 
pear to have no intelligible relation to another— such 
are Amativeness, Philoprogenttiv«ness> Combative* 
ness, Destructiveness, Constructiveness, Acquisitive* 
ness, Secretiveness, and others ; while the remaining 
fourth are calculated to have reference at once to this 
life and to a higher state of existence— 4ach are Be- 
nevolence, Ideality, Wonder, Veneration, Hope,. Con- 
scientiousness, and Intellect. While the philosophy 
of mind continued a purely abstract theory, moralists 
and divines enjoyed an unlimited privilege, of which 
they largely availed themselves, of ascribing or deny- 
ing to human nature whatever quiditietf best snited 
their seveial systems; but now the case is different. 
Organs cannot be added to or displaced from the 
brain by the fancy or the logic of contending dispat- 
ants or sects ; and philosophers and divines must here- 
after study human nature as it exists, and accommo- 
date their views to its actual qualities and relations. 
To guide and successfully apply the former class of 
faculties to the promotion of human happiness, it ap- 
pears indispensable that the faculties themselves — ^the 
physical conditions on which their strengpdi and weak- 
ness, inertness and vivacity, depend — the relations es- 
tablished between them and the external world, whidi 
is the grand theatre of their action.— and, finally, the 
relation between them and the superior faculties^ 
which are destined to direct them, should be known ; 
and yet, scarcely any thing it known in a philosophi- 
cal and practical sense, on these points, by the people 
at large. If I am correct in saying that these fiiool- 
ties, by their constitution, have reference to this world 
alone, then useful knowledge for their guidance will 
be afforded by the philosophy of this world ; and the 
wisdom which is to reduce them to order, will receive 
important aid from studying the constitution which 
it has pleased the Creator to bestow on them, and the 
relations which he has seen proper to institute be- 
tween them and the other departments of his works. 
His wisdom and goodness will be found to pervade 
them. He has bestowed on us intellect to discover 
his will, and sentiments disposing us to obey it, in 
whatever record its existence is inscribed ; yet little 
of this knowledge is taught to the people by divines. 
Knowledge of the constitution, relations, and capa- 
bilities of sublunary things and beings, is indispensable 
also to the proper exercise and direction of the superior 
powers of the mind. In all ages, practical men have 
been engaged for three-fourths of Uieir time in pur- 
suits calculated to gratify the faculties which hare 
reference to this world alone ; but, unfortunately, the 
remaining fourth of their time has not been devoted 
to pursuits bearing reference to their higher faculties. 
Through want of intellectual education, they have 
been incapable of deriving pleasure from observing 
nature, and have not been furnished with ideas to 
enable them to think. Owing to the barbarism whic^ 
pervaded society in general, there has been no moral 
atmosphere in which their superior sentiments oonM 
play. Ambition, that powerful stimulant in social 
life, has not been directed to moral objects, but gene- 
rally the reverse. The hours, Uierefore, which ought 
to have been dedicated to the improvement of the 
higher portion of their faculties, were either devoted 
to the pursuit of gain, sensual pleasure, or ambition, 
or spent in mere trifling amusementt and relaxation. 
There was no decided onward purpose of moral and 
intellectual advancement abroad in the secular occu- 
pations of society ; and the divines who formed public 
opinion, so far from discovering that this disorder waa 
not inherent in the constitution of natnre— and that 
Christianity, in teaching the doctrine of the supremacjr 
of the moral faculties, necessarily implied the practica- 
bility of a state of society founded on that principle-— 
fell into the opposite error, and represented the world 
as deranged in all its parts, and incapable of reetifioa* 
tloa by the developement of its own tlemtnts s and 
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thereby added strength and permanence to the eTile 
originating in ignorance and ung^ided passion. 

I am far from casting blame on the individuals who 
fell into these mistakes : such errors were inevitable 
at the time in which they lived, and with the lights 
which they possessed ; but I point them out as im- 
perfections which ought to be removed. 

The late Earl of Bridge water died in February 
1829, and left the sum of L.8000, which, by his will, 
he directed the President of the Royal Society of 
London to apply in paying any person or persons to 
be selected by him, " to write, print, and publish one 
thousand copies of a work ^ On the Power, Wisdonr, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation ;' 
illustrating such work by all reasonable arguments, 
as, for instance, the variety and formation of God's 
creatures in the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms ; the effect of digestion, and thereby of conver- 
sion ; the construction of the hand of man, and an 
infinite variety of other arguments ; as also by dh' 
cgveriesy andenl andmodem^ in arts, scieticeSf and the 
whole extent of literature" The President of the 
Hpyal Society called in the aid of ibfi Archbishop of 
Canterbury and of the Bishop of London, and with 
their advice nominated eight gentlemen to write eight 
treatises on different branches of this great subject. 
, One of the objects of the Earl of Bridgewater ap- 
pears to have been to ascertain what the character of 
ei;ctemal nature and the capacities of the human mind 
really are, and what is the adaptation of the latter to 
the external world ; questions of vast importance in 
themselves, and which can be. solved only by direct, 
hold, and unbiassed appeals to Nature herself* This 
subject was committed to Dr Chalmers. 

The first inquiry that ought naturally to have been 
pursued in the execution of this object was, ^* What 
is the constitution of the human mind ?" because, be- 
fore we can successfully trace the adaptation of two 
objects to each other, we must be acquainted with each 
itself. But Dr Chalmers and all the other authors of 
the Bridgewater Treatises have neglected this branch 
of inquiry. They disdained to acknowledge Phreno- 
logy as the philosophy of mind, yet have not brought 
forward any other system. Indeed, they have not 
attempted to assign to human nature any definite or 
intelligible constitution. In consequence, they appear 
to me to have thrown extremely little new light on 
the moral government of the world. 

In the following work, the first edition of which 
was published in 1828, before the Earl of Bridge- 
water's death, I have endeavoured to avoid this in- 
consistency. Having been convinced, after minute 
and long-continued observation, that Phrenology is 
the true philosophy of mind, I have assumed it as the 
basis of my reasoning. In this inquiry, it is indis- 
pensably necessary to found on some system of mental 
philosophy, in order to obtain one of the elements of 
the comparison ; but the reader, if he chooses, may 
zegard the phrenological views as hypothetical in the 
meantime, and judge of them by the result. Or he 
may attempt to substitute in their place any better 
syatam with which he is acquainted, and try how far 
it will successfully conduct him. 

In the next plaice, in instituting the oompariton in 
qnestioo, I have brought into view, and endeavoured 
to lubstantiate and apply, a doctrine, which, as far as 
I have yet been able to discover, is the key to the true 
theory of the divine government of the world, but 
w^iichhasnot hitherto been duly appreciated-.namely, 

TBS INDEFEVDENT EXISTENCE AXD OPEBATIOK 07 

THE K AT uiiAL LAWS OF CREATiOK. The natural lawft 
maybe divided into three great and intellectual classes 
-^Physiial, Organic, and Moral ; and the peculiarity 
of the new doouine is, its inoulcating that these ope- 
xmte independently qf each other; that each requires 
obedienoe to itself; that each, in its own specific way, 
lewardt obedience and punishes disobedience; and 
that human beings are happy in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which they place themselves in accordance 
with ^U(j£ thtse divine institutionSf ¥'or example^ 



the most pious and benevolent missionarief sailing to 
civilise and christianise the heathen, may, if they em- 
bark in an unsound ship, be drowned by disobeying 
a physical law, without Uieir destruction being averted 
by their morality. On the other hand, if the greatest 
monsters of iniquity were embarked in a staunch and 
strong ship, and managed it well, they might, and, on. 
the general principles of the government of the world, 
they would, escape drowning in circumstances exactly 
similar to those which would send the missionaries to 
the bottom. There appears something inscrutable in 
these results, if only tne moral qualities of the men be 
contemplated; but if the principle be adopted that 
ships float in virtue of a purely physical law — and 
that the physical and moral laws operate indepen- 
dently, each in its own sphere — the consequences ap- 
pear in a totally different light. 

In like manner, the organic laws operate indepen- 
dently ; and hence, one individual who has inherited 
a fine bodily constitution from his parents, and ob- 
serves the rules of temperance and exercise, will 
enjoy robust health, although he may cheat, lie, blas- 
pheme, and destroy his fellow-men ; while another^ 
if he have inherited a feeble constitution, and disre- 
gard the laws of diet and exercise, will suffer pain 
and sickness, although he may be a paragou of every 
Christian virtue. These results are frequently observed 
to occur in the world ; and on such occasions the dark- 
ness and inscrutable perplexity of the ways of Pro- 
vidence are generally moralised upon, or a future 
life is called in as the scene in which these crooked 
paths are to be rendered straight. But if my views 
be correct, the Divine wisdom and goodness are abun- 
dantly conspicuous in these events ; for by this dis- 
tinct operation of the organic and moral laws, order 
is preserved in creation, and, as will afterwards be 
shown, the means of discipline and improvement are 
afforded to all the human faculties. 

The mortU and intellectual laws also have an inde- 
pendent operation. The man who cultivates his 
intellect, and habitually obeys the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, will enjoy within himbelf a fountain of moral 
and intellectual happiness, which is the appropriate 
reward of that obedience. By these means he will be 
rendered more capable of studying, comprehending, 
and obeying, the physical and organic laws, o( plac- 
ing himself in harmony with the whole order of crea- 
tion, and of attaining the highest degree of perfection, 
and reaping the highest degree of happiness, of which 
human nature in this world is susceptible. In shore, 
whenever we apply the principle of the independent 
operation of the natural laws, the apparent confusion 
of the moral government of the world disappears. 

These views will be better understood and appreci- 
ated after perusing the subsequent chapters, the ob- 
ject of which is to unfold and apply them ; the aim of 
these introductory remarks being merely to prepare 
the reader for travelling over the mpre abstruse por- 
tions of the work with a clearer perception of their 
scope and tendency. The work itself has now been 
before the public for seven years, and I have seen no 
criticism which has shaken my conviction of the sub- 
stantial truth of the principles maintained in it. Of 
its value as a contribution to the philosopby of human 
nature, the public are the only legitimate judges. 

Some well-meaning individuals have imagined that 
this work Is hostile to religion, because it is ooufiued 
to principles which can be discovered by observation 
and reflection, and to human conduct in this life with- 
out direct reference to a future state ; but such ideas 
are entirely unfounded. Human nature and the ex- 
ternal world have both proceeded from the Creator, 
and it is impossible, in interpreting their constitution 
aright, to arrive at any conclusions at variance with 
correct interpretations of Scripture* It is argued, in« 
deed, by some theologians, that the human facultiea 
are no longer in the condition in which they were 
created, and that hence no sound philosophy can b« 
deduced from studying their manifestations. (Chris- 
tian Mitdw, by Ralph Wardlaw, P. D., p« 400. I re^ 
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•pMlfiilly repAy, tkAt man 4id not make ihe cerebral 
. organi which he now pottesses, nor bestow on them 
their functions. Both organs and functions are as as- 
suredly the direct gifts of the Creator, as is the eye^ 
the ear, or the stomach. The science of optics is never 
questioned by any person who understands it, on the 
ground that the eye (on the structure, properties, and 
relations of which it depends) is not now in the con- 
dition in which it was created. Vet to do this would 
be as reasonable as to deny the truth and authority of 
a philosophy of mind derived from correct observations 
on the constitution and relations of the mental facul- 
ties and organs. It is presumable that the same Di- 
vine power, wisdom, and goodness, which instituted 
the eye, and adapted its structure to light, presided 
also over the institution and adaptations of the in- 
ternal organs of the mind. If a theologian were to 
maintain that these organs, or several of them, were 
bestowed on man in consequence of sin, or from any 
other cause, philosophers would remain silent to such 
a proposition ; because they do not inquire into the 
motives which induced the Creator to confer on man 
the organs and faculties which he possesses. They 
limit their investigations to objects that exist, and their 
relations and uses. But on the ground that organs 
and faculties have been given by the Creator, they are 
entitled to maintain, that a phUoeophy of morals cor- 
rectly deduced from their constitution must accord 
with all correct interpretations of Scripture, otherwise 
religion can have no substantial foundation. If two 
sound interpretations of the divine will, as recorded in 
Creation and in Scripture, can by possibility contra^ 
diet each other, we can have no coniidence in the 
moral Governor of the world. As, then, all real phi- 
losophy and all true rdigion must harmonise, there 
will be a manifest advantage in cultivating each by 
itself, till its full dimensions, limits, and applications 
shall be brought clearly to light. We may then ad- 
vantageously compare them, and use the one as a 
means of elucidating or correcting our views of the 
other. 

Tp the best of my knowledge, there is not one prac- 
tical result of the natural laws expounded in the sub- 
sequent pages, which does not harmonise precisely 
with the moral precepts of the New Testament. In- 
deed, this woric has been characterised by some indi- 
viduals asthephilosophy of Christian morality, because 
they regard it as exhibiting the natural foundiations of 
the admirable precepts which in the New Testament 
are taught only dogmatically. It is objected, how- 
ever, that, by omitdng the sanction of future reward 
and punishment, this treatise leaves out the highest, 
best, and most efficacious class of motives to virtuous 
conduct. This objection is founded on a misappre- 
hension of the object of the book. It is my purpose 
to show, that the rewards and punishments of human 
actions are infinitely more complete, certain, and effi- 
cacious, in this life, than is generally believed ; but by 
no means to interfere with the sanctions to virtue af- 
forded by the prospect of future retribution. It ap- 
pears to me that every action which is morally wrong 
in reference to a future life, is equally wrong and 
inexpedient with relation to this world ; and that it is 
oi essential advantage to virtue to prove this to be the 
case. Having observed a great tendency in many re- 
ligious men to overlook the importance of understand- 
ing the moral administration of this world, and to turn 
their attention too exclusively to the next, I have 
endeavoured to present the administration of the pre- 
sent world in a elear light, calculated to arrest atten- 
tion, and to draw towards it that degree of consideration 
to which it is justly entitled. This proceeding will be 
recognised as the more necessary, if one principle 
largely insisted on in the following pages shall be 
admitted to be sound, viz. that religion operates on 
the human mind, in subordination, and not in eontra- 
diction, to its natural constitution. If this view be 
well founded, it will be indispensable that all the natu- 
ral condiiions required by the human constitution as 
preliminaries to moral and religious conduct be com- 



plied with, Mors any purely religtoufl teaoMng can 
produce its full effects. If, for example, an ilLconsti- 
tuted brain be unfavourable to the appreciation and 
practice of religious truth, it is not an unimportant 
inquiry, whether any, and what, influence can be 
exercised by human means in improving the mental 
organs. If certain physical circumstances and occu- 
pations — such as insufficient food and clothing, un- 
wholesome workshops and dwelling-places, diet, and 
severe and long-protracted labour^-. have a natural 
tendency to blunt all the higher feelings and faculties 
of the mind, in consequence of their influence on the 
nervous system in general, and the brain in particular 
—and if religious emotions cannot be experienced wi(h 
full effect by individuals so situate— the ascertain- 
ment, with a view to removal, of the nature, causes, 
and effects of these impediments to holiness, is not a 
matter of indifference. This view hi|s not been sys- 
tematically adopted and pursued by the religioua in- 
structors of mankind in any age, or any country, and, 
in my humble opinion, for this sole reason, that the 
state of moral and physical science did not enable them 
either to appreciate its importance, or to carry it into 
effect. By presenting Nature in all her simplicity and 
strength, a new impulse and direction may perhaps 
be given to their understandings ; and they may pe 
induced to consider whether their universally con- 
fessed failure to render men as virtuous and happy as 
they desired, may not to some extent have arisen from 
their non-fulfilment of the natural conditions insti- 
tuted by the Creator as preliminaries to success. They 
have complained of war waged, openly or secretly, by 
philosophy against religion ; but they have not duly 
considered whether religion itself warrants them in 
treating philosophy and aU its dictates with n^lect 
in their instruction of the people. True philosophy 
is a revelation of the Divine Will manifested in crea- 
tion ; it harmonises with all truth) and cannot vi^ 
impunity be neglected. 



CHAPTER I. 
ON NATURAt. LAWS. 

Man's fkeultiies capable of ascertaining what exists, and the pur- 
pose of what exists, but not the wttl <^ the DMty in creation— All 
the departments of Nature act upon definite constitutions and 
fixed laws, imposed by the Deity— The term law defined and il- 
lustrated—Man's pleasure and pain depend, in this world, upon 
observance of and obedience to these constitutions and laws ; an 
opinion supported by Bishop Butler— The Natiual Laws divided 
into PhysiQal, Organic, and Moral, and obedienee or disobedience 
to each asserted to have distinct effects ; while the whol^ mn uni- 
versal, invariable, unbending, and in hanpony with the entire 
constitution of man— Death in certain circumstances spears de- 
sirable— Fnll sod nnavezsal obedience not supposed to lead to per- 
fect hapjnness on earth, or to interfere with the prospects of 
futurity— Benevolence not the exclusive, or immediate, but the 
ultimate prindple on which the world is arranged i evil in no case 
the ultimate, but only in certun instances the immediate, principle, 
and that for wise and benevolent ends— The will x)f the Deity in 
designing evil inscrutable, but the mental constitution shown })y 
Phrenology to bear relation to it. 

Ik natural science, three subjects of inquiry may be 
distinguished : Ut, What e^ts ? 2(%, What is the 
purpose or design of what exists ? and, 3<//y» Why 
was what exists desigjaed for yuch uses as it evidently 
subserves ? 

It is matter of fact, for instance, that arctic Tegkms 
and the torrid zone exist—that a certain kind p{ moss 
is abundant in Lapland in winter — that the rein-deer 
feeds on it, and enjoys health and vigour in situations 
where most other taimals would die ; that camels ex- 
ist in Africa-^that they have broad hooves, and sto- 
machs fitted to retain water for a considemble tirnf>* . 
and that they flourish amid arid tracts of sand) where 
the rein-deer would hardly live ibr a day. All this 
falls under the inquiry, What exists ? 

In contemplating these facte^ the nndecstanding is 
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nattirally led to infer ihat one object of the Tiapland 
mciss is to feed the rein, deer, and that one purpose of 
the deer is to nssist man ; and that hroad feet have 
beeii giren to the camel to allow it to walk on sand, 
and a retentive stomach, to fit it for arid places in 
which Water is found only at wide intervals. These 
conclusions result from inquiries into the uses or pur- 
poses of what exists ; and such inquiries constitute a 
legitimate exercise of the human intellect. 

But, ^dfyf we may ask. Why were the physical ele- 
ments of nature created such as they are ? Why were 
summer, autumn, spring, and winter introduced ? Why 
were animals formed of organised matter ? Why were 
trackless wastes of snow and burning sand called into 
existence ? These are inquiries why what exists was 
made such as it is, or into the will of the Deity in 
creation. 

Now, man*8 perceptive faculties are adequate to the 
first inquiry, and his reflective faculties to the second ; 
but it may well be doubted whether he has powers 
flufted to the third. My investigations are confined 
to the first and second, and T do not discuss the third. 

tt cannot be too much insisted on, that the Creator 
has bestowed definite constitutions on physical nature 
and on man and animals, and that they are regulated 
by fixed laws. A hw, in the common acceptation, 
demotes a rule of action ; it implies a subject which 
acts, and that the actions or phenomena which that 
subject exhibits take place in an established and regu- 
lar manner ; and this is the sense in which I shall use 
it, when treating of physical substances and beings. 
Water, for instance, when at the level of the sea, and 
combined with that portion of heat indicated by 32* 
of Fahrenheit*s thermometer, freezes or becomes solid ; 
when combined with the portion denoted by 212* of 
that instrument, it rises into vapour or steam. Here 
water and heat are the substances, and the freezing 
and rising in vapour are the appearances or pheno- 
mena presented by them ; and when we say that these 
take place according to a Law of INature, we mean 
only that these modes of action appear, to our intel- 
lects, to be established in the very constitution of the 
water and heat, and in their natural relationship to 
each other; and that the processes of freezing and 
rising in vapour are constant appearances, when they 
are combined in these proportions, other conditions 
being the same. 

The ideas chiefly to be kept in view are^ Ist, That 
all substances and beings have received a definite na- 
tural constitution ; 2(//y, That every mode of action, 
which is said to take place according to a natural law, 
is inherent in the constitution of the substance or 
being ; and, Scf/y, That the mode of action described 
is universal and invariable, wherever and whenever 
the substances or beings are found in the same condi- 
tion. For example, water, at the level of the sea, 
freezes and boils at the same temperature, in China, 
in France, in Peru, and in England ; and there is no 
exception to the regularity with which it exhibits these 
appearances, when all its other conditions are the same. 
This last qualification, however, must constantly be 
attended ti) in all departments of science. If water 
be carried to the top of a mountain 20,000 feet high, 
it will boil at a lower temperature than 212* ; but this 
depends on its relationship to the air, and takes place 
also according to fixed and invariable principles. The 
air exerts a great pressure on water. At the level of 
the sea the pressure is every where nearly the same, 
and in that situation the freezing and boiling points 
correspond all over the world ; but on the top of a 
high mountain the pressure is much less, and the va- 
pour, not being held down by so great a power of re- 
sistance, rises at a lower temperature than 212*. But 
this change of appearances does not indicate a change 
in the constitution of the water and the heat, but only 
» variation .in the circumstances in which they are 
placed I and hence it is not correct to say, th^ watte 
boilhag on tfae-tofM of high monntaius, at a lower tem- 
perature thaA.212*, Is an exception to the general law 
of nature. There are no exceptions to the laws of 



nature ; for the Creator is too wise and too poweKul 
to make imperfect or inconsistent arrangements. The 
error is in the human mind inferring the hiw to be, 
that water boils at 212* in every altitude; when the 
real law is only that it boils at that temperature, a£ 
the level of the eeOf in all countries — and that it boils 
at a lower temperature the higher it is carried, be- 
cause then the pressure of the atmosphere is less. 

Intelligent beings are capable of observing nature 
and of modifying their actions. By means of their 
faculties, the laws impressed by the Creiftor on pkysi- 
cal substances become known to them; and, whan. 
perceived, consticute laws to them, by which to rega« 
late their conduct. For example, it is a physical law, 
that boiling water destroys the muscular and nervous 
systems of man. This is the result purely of the oou. 
stitution of the body, and the relation between it and 
heat ; and man cannot alter or suspend the law. But 
whenever the relation, and the consequences of disre- 
garding it, are perceived, the mind, .is prompted to 
avoid infringement, in order to shun the torture at- 
tached by the Creator to the decomposition of the hu- 
man body by heat. 

Similar views have long been taught by philoso- 
phers and divines. Bishop Butler, in particular, 
says : — *' An Author of Nature being supposed, it 
is not so much a deduction of reason as a matter of 
experience, that we are thus under his government : 
under his government in the same sense as we are 
under the government of civil magistrates. Because 
the annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain 
to others, in our power to do or forbear, and giving 
notice of this appointment beforehand to those whom 
it concerns, i* the proper formal noiUm of ffovertimenL 
Whether the pleasure or pain which thus follows upon 
our behaviour be owing to the Author of Nature's 
acting upon us every moment which we fieel it, or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his own pa«t 
in the plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the 
matter before us. For, if civil magistrates could make 
the sanctions of their laws take place, without inter- 
posing at all after they had passed them, withput a 
trial and the formalities of an execution ; if they were 
able to make their laws execate themselves, or every 
ofi«nder to execute them upon himself, we should be 
just in the same sense under their government then 
as we are now; but in a much higher degree and 
more perfect manner. Vain is the ridicule with which 
one foresees some persons will divert themselves, upon 
finding lesser pains considered as instances of divine 
punishment. There is no possibility of answering or 
evading the general thing here intended, without do- 
nying all final causes. For, final causes being ad- 
mitted, the pleasures and pains now mentioned must 
be admitted too, as instances of themk And if they 
are, if God annexes delight to some actions and uu- 
easiuMs to others, with an apparent design to indnoe 
us to act so and so, then he not only dispenses happi. 
ness and misery, but also rewards and punishes actions. 
If, for example, the pain which we feel upon doing 
what tends to the destruction of our bodies^ suppose 
upon too near approaches to fire, or upon wounding 
ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature to 
prevent our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; 
this is altogether as much an instance of his punish- 
ing our actions, and consequently of our being under 
his government, as dedaringy by a voice from heaves, 
that if we aeted so, he would inflict such paiu upon us, 
and inflicting it whether it be greater or less."* 

If) then, the reader keep in view that God is the 
creator ; that Nature, in the general sense, means the 
world which he has madfr— and, in a more limited 
sense, the particular constitution which he has he- 
stowed on any special object, of which we nay be 
treating ;-»and Uiat a Law of Nature means dieesta- 
blished mode in which the actions and phenomena (*f 
any creature or object exhibit themselves, and the 
obligation thereby imposed on intelligent fayeings to 

* Butler's Works, vol. !. p. 44. The remarks of other authozf OD 
the Laws of Nature will be found in the Appendix^ No* I* 
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attend to it^Jia will be in no dan^r of misander- 
standing my meaning. 

Every natural object lias received a definite consti- 
tution, in virtue of which it acts in a particular v^fty. 
There must, therefore, be as many natural laws, as 
there are distinct modes of action of substances and 
beiugs, viewed by themselves. But substances and 
beings stand in certain relations to each other, and mo- 
dify each other's action, in an established and definite 
mannor, according to that relationship ; altitude, for 
instance, modifies the effect of heat upon water. There 
must, therefore, be also as many laws of nature as 
there are relations between different substances and 
beings. 

It is impossible, in the present state of knowledge, 
to elucidate all these laws: numberless years may 
elapse before they shall be discovered ; but we may 
investigate some of the most familiar and striking of 
them. Those that most readily present themselves 
bear reference to the great classes into which the ob- 
jects around us may he divided, namely. Physical, 
Organic, and Intelligent. I shall therefore confine 
myself to the physical laws, the organic laws, and the 
laws which characterise intelligent beings. 

1st, The Physical Laws embrace all the phenomena 
of mere matter : a heavy body, for instance, when 
unsupported, falls to the ground with a certain acce- 
lerating force, in proportion to the distance which it 
falls, and its own density ; and this motion is said to 
take place according to the law of gravitation. An 
acid applied to a vegetable blue colour, converts it 
into red, and this is said to take place according to a 
chemical law« 

2dl^, Organised substances and beings stand higher 
in the scale of creation, and have properties peculiar 
to tliemselves. They act, and are acted upon, in con- 
formity with their constitution, and are therefore said 
to be subject to a peculiar set of laws, termed the Or« 
ganic. The distinguishing characteristic of this class 
of objects is, that the individuals of them derive their 
existence from other organised beings, are nourished 
by food, and go through a regular process of growth 
and decay. Vegetables and Animals are the two 
great subdivisions of it. The organic laws are differ- 
ent from the merely physical : a stone, for example, 
does not spring from a parent stone ; it does not take 
food ; it does not increase in vigour for a time, and 
then decay and suffer dissolution— all which processes 
characterise vegetables and animals. 

The organic laws are superior to the merely physi- 
cal. A living roan, or animal, may be placed in an 
oven, along with )he carcass of a dead animal, and 
remain exposed to a heat which will completely bake 
the dead ilesh, and yet come out alive, aud not seri. 
ously injured. The dead 'flesh is mere physical mat- 
ter, and its decomposition by the heat instantly 
commences ; but the living animal is able, by its or- 
ganic ^alities, to counteract and resist, to a certain 
extent, tiiat influence. The Organic Laws, there- 
fore, mean, the established modes according to which 
all phenomena connected with the production, health, 
growth, decay, and death, of vegetables and animals, 
take place.'' In the case of each animal or vegetable 
of thesamB'kind, their action is always the same, in 
the same circumstances. Animals are the chief ob- 
jects of my present observations. 

3d/{^ Intelligent beings stand yet higher in the scale 
than merely organised matter, and embrace all ani- 
mals that have distinct consciousness, from the lowest 
of she inferior creatures up to man. The two great 
divisions of this class are Intelligent and Animal^-^BOid 
Intelligent and Moral creatures. The dog, horse, and 
elephant, for instance, belong to the former class, be- 
cause they possess some degree of intelligence, and 
certain animal propensities, but no moral feelings; 
man belongs to die second, because he possesses all 
the threes These various faculties have received a 
definite constitution, and stand in determinate rela- 
tionship to external objects : for example, a healthy 
palate cannot feel wormwood sweet, nor sugar bitter ; 



a healthy eye cannot see a rod partly plunged in water 
straight — because the water so modifies the rays oit 
light, ns to give to the s1,ick the appearance of being 
crooked ; a healthy sentiment of Benevolence cannot 
feel gratified with murder, nor a healthy Conscienti* 
ousness with fraud. As, therefore, the mental facul^ 
ties have received a precise constitution, have been 
placed in fixed and definite relations to extei'najl ob- 
jects, and act regularly ;— .we speak of their acting 
ikccording to rules or laws, and call these the Moral 
and Intellectual Laws. 

Several important principles strike us very early in 
attending to the natural laws, viz. Ut, Their inde- 
pendence of each other; 2dlg, That obedience to each 
of them is' attended with its own reward, and dis- 
obedience with its own punishment ; 3<//y, That they 
are universal, unbending, and invariable in their ope- 
ration; 4thlg, That they are in harmony with the 
constitution of man. 

1. The independence of the natural laws may be 
illustrated thus :— ^ ship floats* because a part of it 
being immersed displaces a weight of water equal to 
its whole weight, leaving the remaining portion above 
the fluid. A ship, therefore, will float on the surface 
of the water as long as these physical conditions are 
observed ; no matter although the men in it should 
infringe other natural laws — as, for example, although 
they should rob, murder, blaspheme, and commit every 
species of debauchery : and it will sink whenever the 
physical conditions are subverted, however strictly the 
crew and passengers may obey the moral laws. In like 
manner, a man who swallows poison, which destroys 
the stomach or intestines, will die, just because an or- 
ganic law has been infringed, and because it acts in- 
dependently of others ; although he should have taken 
the drug by mistake, or have been the most pious and 
charitable individual on earth. Or, thirdly, a man 
may cheat, lie, steal, tyrannise, and, in short, break 
a great variety of the moral laws, and nevertheless 
be fat and rubicund, if he sedulously observe the or^ 
ganic laws of temperance and exercise ; while, on the 
other hand, an individual who neglects these, may 
pine in disease, and be racked with torturing pains, 
although at the very moment he may be devoting his 
mind to the highest duties of humanity. 

2. Obedience to each law is attended with its otan re- 
coani, and disobedience with its own punishment* Thus, 
the mariners who preserve their ship in accordance 
with the physical laws, reap the reward of sailing in 
safety ; and those who permit a departure from them, 
are punished by the ship sinking. People who obey 
the moral law, enjoy the intense internal delights that 
spring from active moral faculties ; they render them- 
selves, moreover, objects of affection and esteem to 
moral and intelligent beings, who, in consequence, 
confer on them many other gratifications. Those who 
disobey that law, are tormented by insatiable desires, 
which, from the nature of things, cannot be gratified ; 
they are punished by the perpetual craving of what- 
ever portion of moral sentiment they possess, for higher 
enjoyments, which are never attained ; and they are 
objects of dislike and malevolence to other beings of 
similar dispositions with themselves, who inflict on 
them the evils dictated by their own provoked propen- 
sities. Those who obey the organic laws, reap the re- 
ward of health and vigour of body, and buoyancy of 
mind ; while those who break them' are punished by 
sickness, feebleness, languor, and pain. 

3. The natural laws are universal, invariable, and 
unbenditig. When the physical laws are infringed in 
China or Kamischatka, there is no instance of a ship 
floating there more than in England ; and when they 
are observed, there is no instance of a vessel sinking 
in any one of these countries more than another. 
There is no example of men, in any country, enjoy- 
ing the mild and generous internal joys, and the out- 
ward esteem and love, that attend obedience to the 
moral law, while they give themselves up to tho do- 
minion of brutal propensities. There is no example, 
iu any latitude or longitude, or in any age^ of men 
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%ho entered Ilfb with a GonrtHatiDn is harmony wHh 
the organic laws, and who oontinued to obey these laws 
throughout, being, in consequence of this obedience, 
visited with pain and disease ; and there are no in* 
stances of men who were bom with constitutions 
mai^red by the organic laws, and who lived in ha- 
bitual disobedience to them, enjoying that sound health 
and vigour of body that are the rewards of obedience. 

4. The natural laws are t» harmony toiih ihe v>boie 
eotisiiiution ofnuu^ the moral and intellectual powers 
holding the supremacy. If ships in general had sunk 
when they were staunch, strong, and skilfully managed, 
this would have outraged the perceptions of reason ; 
but as they float, the physical law is, in this instance, in 
harmony with the moral and intellectual law. If men 
who rioted in drunkenness and debauchery had there- 
by established health and increased their happiness, 
this, again, would have been at variance with our 
intellectual and moral perceptions ; but the opposite 
and actual result is in harmony with them. 

It will be subsequently shown, that our moral lenti* 
ments desire universal happiness. If the physical and 
organic laws are constituted in harmony with them, 
it ought to follow that the natural laws, when obeyed, 
will conduce to the happiness of the moral and intelli- 
gent beings who are called on to observe them ; and 
that the evil consequences, or punishments, resulting 
from infringement of them, will be calculated to en- 
force stricter obedience, for the advantage of those 
creatures themselves. According to this view, when 
a ship sinks, in consequence of a plank starting, the 
punishment is Intended to impress upon the spectators 
the absolute necessity of haviiig every plank secure and 
strong before going to sea, this being a condition in- 
dispensable to their safety. When sickness and pain 
follow a debauch, the object of the suffering is to urge 
a more scrupulous obedience to the organic laws, ^at 
the individual may escape premature death, which is 
the Inevitable consequence of too great and continued 
disobedience to these laws — and enjoy health, which 
is the reward of the opposite conduct. When discon- 
tent, irritation, hatred, and other mental annoyances, 
arise out of infringement of the moral law, this pu- 
nishment is calculated to induce the offender to return 
to obedience, that he may enjoy the rewards attached 
to it. 

When the transgression of any natural law is ex- 
cessive, and so great that return to obedience is im- 
possible, one purpose of death, which then ensues, 
may be to deliver the individual from a continuation 
of the punishment which could then do him no good. 
Thus, when, from infringement of a physical law, a 
ship sinks at sea, and leaves men immersed in water, 
without the possibility of reaching land, their con- 
tinned existence in that state would be one of cruel 
and protracted sul!iering ; and it is advantageous to 
them to have their lives extinguished at once by drown- 
ing, thereby withdrawing them from further agony, 
lu like manner, if a man in the vigour of life so far 
infringe any organic law as to destroy the function of 
a yital organ— -the heart, for instance, or the lungs, 
or the brain — it is better for him to have his life cut 
short, and his pain put an end to, than to have it pro. 
tracted under ail the tortures of an organic existence, 
without lungs, without a heart, or without a brain, 
if such a state were possible, which, for this wise' 
reason, it is not. 

I do not intend to predicate any thing concerning 
the absolute perfectibility of man by obedience to the 
laws of nature. The system of sublunary creation, 
so far as we perceive it, does not appear to be one of 
optimism ; yet ber/evolent desigfn, in its constitution, 
is undeniable. Paley says, <* Nothing remains bnt 
the supposition, that God, when he created the human 
species, wished them happiness, and made for them 
the provisions which he has made, with that view and 
for that purpose. The same argument may be pro- 
posed in different terms : Contrivance proves design ; 
and the predominant tendency of the contrivance in- 
dicates the disposition of the designer* The woiid, 



abounds with contrivances i and all the contrivances 
which we are acquainted with, are directed to bene- 
ficial purpo8e«.**_(Paley'8 Mor. Phil., Edin. 1816, 
p. 51.) Many of the contrivances of the Creator, for 
effecting beneficial purposes, have been discovered by 
philosophers ; but, so far as I am aware, no one has 
adverted to the foregoing principles according to which 
these contrivances operate, so that nothing like a sys. 
tematic view of the moral government of the world 
has hitherto ]i)een presented to mankind. 

Neither do I intend to teach that the natural laws, 
disqernible by unassisted reason, are sufficient for the 
seUvaiion of man without revelation. Human inte- 
rests regard this *world and the next. To enjoy this 
world, I humbly maintain that man must discover 
and obey the natural laws. Revelation does not com- 
municate complete information concerning the best 
mode of pursuing even our legitimate temporal inte- 
rests ; and numerous practical duties resulting from 
our constitution are discoverable, which are not treated 
of in detail in the inspired volume — the mode of pre- 
serving health, for example ; of pursuing with success 
a temporal calling ; of discovering the qualities of men 
with whom we mean to associate our interests ; and 
so on. This is the case, probably because faculties 
have been given to man to discover arts, sciences, and 
the natural laws, and to adapt his conduct to them ; 
and because the physical, moral, and intellectual na- 
ture of man, is itself left open to investigation by these 
faculties. My object, I repeat, is to investigate the 
natural constitution of the human body and mind, 
their relations to external objects and beings in this 
world, and the courses of action that, in consequence, 
appear to be beneficial or hurtful in this life. 

Man*8 spiritual interests belong to the sphere of re- 
velation ; and I distinctly repeat, that I do not teach 
that obedience to the natural laws is sufficient for sal- 
vation in a future state. Revelation prescribes cer- 
tain requisites for salvation, which may be divided 
into two classes.— first, faith or belief ; aud, secondly, 
the peribrmaoce of certain practical duties^ not as en- 
titling to salvation, but as the native result of that 
faith, and the necessary evidence of its sincerity. The 
natural laws form no guide as to faith : but, as far as 
I can perceive, their dictates and those of revelation 
coincide in all matters relating to practical duties in 
temporal affairs. 

It may be asked, whether mere knowledge of the 
natural laws is sufficient to insure observance of them ? 
Certainly not. Mere knowledge of music does not 
enable one to play on an instrument, nor of anatomy 
to perform skilfully a surgical operation. Practical 
training, and the aid of every motive that can interest 
the feelings, are necessary to lead individuals to obey i 
the natural laws. Religion, in particular, may furnish 
motives highly conducive to this obedience. But it 
must never be forgotten, that although mere know, 
ledge is not all-suffieient, it is a primary and indis- 
pensable requisite to regular observance ; and that it 
is as impossible effectually and systematically to obey 
the natural laws without knowing them, as it is to 
perform any other complicated and important duty in 
ignorance of its principles and practical details. Some 
persons are of opinion that Christianity alone suffices, 
not only for roan's salvation«..which I do not dispute 
—but for his guidanse in all practical virtues, without 
knowledge of, or obedience to, the laws of natare ; but 
from this notion I respectfully dissspt. It appears to 
me, that one reason why vice and misery do not di- 
minish in proportion to preaching, is, that the natural 
laws are too much overlooked, and very rarely cousi<> 
dered as having any relation to hitman conduct. The 
theological doctrine of the corruption and disorder of 
human nature, joined to the want of knowledge of real 
science, have probably been the causes why the pro- 
fessed servants of God have made so little use of bis 
laws, as revealed in creation, in instructing the people 
to live according to his will. Before religion can yield 
its full practical fruits in this world, it must be wedded 
to a philosophy fpunded on those Iaw9 i it must borrow 
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light and strength from them, and in retorn eommu- 
nicate its powerful sanction in enfuroing obedience to 
their dictates. 

Connected with this subject, it is proper to state, 
that I do not maintain that the world is arranged on 
the principle of benevolence ez-dusively : my idea is, 
that it is constituted in harmony with the whole iaionU 
ties of man ; the moral sentiments and intellect hold- 
ing the supremacy. What is meant by creation being 
constituted in harmony with the whole faculties of man, 
may be iUuetrated thus: — Suppose that we should 
see two men holding a third in a chair, and a fourth 
drawing a tooth from his head. While we contem- 
plated this bare act, and knew nothing of the intention 
with which it was done, and of the consequences that 
wouldx follow, we would set it down as purely cruel, 
and say, that, although it might accord with the pro- 
pensity which prompts men to inflict pain and destroy, 
is could sot harmonise with Benevolence. But when 
we are told that the individual in the chair was a pa- 
tient and the operator a dentist, and that the object 
o£ all the parties was to deliver the first from violent 
torture, we would then perceive that an operation at- 
tended with pain. had been used as a means to accom- 
plish a benevolent purpose — or, in other words, that 
the operator had acted under the supremacy of moral 
sentiment and intellect— -and we would approve of his 
conduct. If the world had been created on the prin- 
ciple of Benevolence exclusively, the toothache could 
not have existed ; but, as pain does exist, a mental 
faculty, called by the phrenologists Destructiveness, 
has beien given to place man in harmony with its exist- 
ence, when used for a benevolent end. 

To apply this illustration to the works of Providence, 
I humbly suggest it as probable, that, if we knew 
iharauffhiy the design and whole consequences of such 
institutions of the Creator as are attended with pain, 
including death itself, we should find that Infliction 
is used as a meansy subservient to Benevolence and 
Justice, to arrive at an end in harmony with the mo- 
ral sentiments and intellect ; in short, that no institu- 
tion of the Creator has pure evil, or destruction alone, 
for its object. *' In maturity of sense and understand- 
ing,*' says liord Karnes, '< benevolence appears more 
and more ; and beautiful final causes are discovered 
in many of naturals productions, that formerly were 
thought useless, or perhaps hurtful ; and the time may 
come— we have solid ground to hope that it will come 
—when doubts and difficulties about the government 
of Providence will all of them be cleared up, and every 
e^ent be found conducive to the general good."* 

The eppositeof this doctrine, viz. that there are in- 
stitutions of the Creator which have suifering for their 
exclusive object, is clearly untenable ; for this would 
be ascribing malevolence to the Deity. As, however, 
the esjstence of pain is undeniable, it is equally im- 
possible to believe that the world is arranged on the 
principle of Benevolence exclusively. The view now 
presented makes no attempt to explain why pain or 
evil exists, beosmse I consider this inquiry to surpass 
the limits of the human understanding. It offers an 
explanation, hvwBver, of the use which pain serves-., 
that of enforcing obedience to the natural laws ; and 
it shovathat the human mind is constituted in har- 
mony with this order of creation. Phrenology alone, 
of aU systems of mental philosophy, admits Acuities 
^sleaffly .reiBted to difficulty, pain, and death, and thus 
enhaaoas ewr pereeptions of divine wisdom and good* 
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ON THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, AND ITB 
RELATIONS TO EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

The constitution of man, on the prindple of a subjection of the 
whole tp reflection and the higher sentiments* shown by Bishop 
Butler to he oonibnnable to the constituticm of the external 
wodd.-^l.> Man eonsidered as a physical being» and the evils xe- 
tnneaeb of the physical laws tbown to be only ejuej^ 

* Sketches, B. 3, Sk.' 3, «h.2. 



tions from the benefits habitually flowing from those laws.— (24 
Man considered as an or|^ised being, and the rules for the enjoy- 
ment of a sound body explained.— (3.) Man considered as an ani- 
mal* moral* and intellectual being* and his mental oonstitutioa 
detailed^-*(4.) The mental faculties compared with each otber«-o 
Tbehruses and abuses.— The prppensitksdqsignediorgood* when 
acting harmoniously with, and guided by* the higher sentiments 
and Intellect ; otherwise lead to eviL— True happiness of indivi- 
duals and societies found ultimately to consist in a habitual 
exercise of the higher sentiments and intellect, with the propen- 
sities acting only as aids and means of gratification.— (5.) The 
faculties of man compared with external objects* and the means of 
their gratification specified. - 

Let us next consider the Constitution of Man, and 
the natural laws to which he is suhjected, aud endea- 
vour to discover how far the external world is arran^red 
with wisdom aud benevolence in regard to him. Bi« 
shop Butler, in the Preface to his Sermons, says, ^* It 
is from considering the relations which the several 
appetites and passions in the inward frame have to 
each other, and, ahove all, the sufbemacy of refleo* 
tion or conscience, that we get the idea of the system 
or constitution of human nature. And from t&e idea 
itself it will as fully appear, that this our nature, t. «. 
constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of 
a watch it appears that its nature, t. g. constitution or 
system, is adapted to measure time. 

*^ Mankind has various instincts and principles of 
acticm, as brnte creatures have ; some leading most 
directly and immediately to the good of the community, 
and some most directly to private good. 

*^ Man has several which brutes have not ; particu- 
larly reflection or conscience, an approbation of some 
principles or actions, and disapprobation of others. 

^^ Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, 
according to certain rules ; suppose the constitution 
of their body, and the objects around them. 

'^ The generalityof mankind alsoobey their instincts 
and principles, all oi them ; those propensions we call 
good, as well as the bad, according to the same rules, 
namely, the constitution of their body, and the exteiv 
nal circumstances which they are in. 

'^ Brutes, in acting according to the rules before 
mentioned, their bodily constitution and circumstances, 
act suitably to their whole nature, 

" Mankind also, in acting thns, would act suitably to 
their whole nature, if no more were to be said of man's 
nature than what has been now said ; if that, as it is 
a true, were also a complete, adequate account of our 
nature. 

*^ But that is not a complete account of man's nature. 
Somewhat further must be brought in to give us an 
adequate notion of it ; namely, that one of those prinm 
dples ofaotionf conscience, or reflection, compared with 
the rest, as they all stand together in the nature of 
man, plainly hears upon U marks of authority over all 
the rest, aud claims the absolute direction of them all, 
to allow or forbid their gratification ; — a disapproba- 
tion on reflection being in itself a principle manifestly 
superior to a mere propension. And the conclusion 
is, that to allow no more to this superior principle or 
part of our nature, than to other parts; to let it go- 
vern and guide only occasionally, in common with the 
rest, as its turn happens to come from the temper and 
circumstances one happens to be in ; this is not io ad 
conformably to the constitution of man ; neither can 
any human creature be said to act conformably to his 
constitution .of nature, unless he allows to that sup». 
rior principle the absolute authority which is due to 
\\,'^^~Butler''e Works, vol. ii. Preface. The present 
treatise is in a great measure founded on the principles 
h«re suggested. 

8«C7« X.«^]CAir COKSIDEItED AS A PHYSICAL 

BEING. 

The human hody consists of bones, muscles, nerres, 
and bloodvessels, besides organs of nutrition, of repro^ 
duptiou, of respiration, of feeling, and of thought* 
These parti areaU canuK»M of pi^ynoftl elements, and 
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tOfPL-^HMhk extent, are subjected to the physical laws 
0f creatkm. • By the law of gravitation, the body falls 
4x1 Jfike ground when unsupported, and is liable to be 
ifijCM^ed like any frangible substance ; by a chemical 
iiw, «aoefesiye cold freezes, and excessive heat dissi- 
psrtes, ite fluids; and life, in either case, is extin- 
Ifutshed. 

' To discover the real effect of the physical laws of 
nature oa human happiness, we would require to un- 
derstand, \st, The physicallaws themselves, as revealed 
by mathematics, natural philosophy, natural history, 
chemistry, and their subordinate branches ; 2dlp, The 
anatomical and physiological constitution of the human 
body ; and, Sdly^ The adaptation of the former to the 
latter. These expositions are necessary to ascertain 
the extent to which it is possible for man to place him- 
self in accordance with the physical laws, so as to reap 
advantage from them ; and also to determine how far 
. the sufferings which he endures fall to be ascribed to 
the inevitable operation of these laws, and how far to 
his ignorance and infringement of them. In the sub- 
sequent pages, this subject will be treated somewhat 
in detail : at present I confine myself to a single in- 
stance as an illustration of the mode in which the in- 
vestigation ought to be conducted.* 

By the law of gravitation, heavy bodies always tend 
towards the centre of the earth. Some of the advan- 
tages of this law are, that objects, when properly 
supported, remain at rest ; that walls, when built 
sufficiently thick and perpendicular, stand firm and 
erect ; that water descends from high places, and pre- 
cipitates itself down the channels of rivers, turns mill- 
wheels in its course, and sets in motion the most 
stupendous and useful machinery ; and that ships 
move steadily through the water with part of their 
hulls immersed and part rising moderately above it, 
and their masts and sails towering in the air to catch 
the inconstant breeze. 

To place man in harmony with this law, the Creator 
has bestowed on him bones, muscles, and nerves, con- 
structed on the most perfect principles, which enable 
him to preserve his equilibrium, and to adapt his 
movements to gravitation ; also intellectual faculties, 
calculated to perceive the existence of the law, its 
modes of operation, the relation between it and him- 
self, the beneficial consequences of observing this re- 
lation, and the painful results of disregarding it. 

When a person falls over a precipice, and is maimed 
or killed — when a ship springs a leak and sinks — or 
when a reservoir of water breaks down its banks and 
ravages a valley — ^^the evils, no doubt, proceed from 
the operation of this law ; but we ought to inquire 
whether they could or could not have been prevented, 
by a due exercise of the physical and mental powers 
bestowed by the Creator on man, to enable him to 
avoid the injurious effects of gravitation. 

By pursuing this course, we shall arrive at sound 
conclusions concerning the adaptation of the human 
mind and body to the physical laws of creation. The 
subject is too extensive to be here prosecuted in all its 
details, and I am incompetent, besides, to do it justice ; 
but enough has been said to elucidate the principle 
contended for. And the more minutely any one in- 
quires, the more firm will be his conviction, that, in 
these relations, admirable provision has been made by 
the Creator for human happiness, and that the evils 
which arise from neglect of them, are attributable, to 
a great extent, to man's not adequately applying his 
powers te the promotion of his own enjoyment. 

SECT. II. — MAN CONSIDERED AS AN ORGANISED 

BEING. 

Han is an organised being, and subject to the or- 
ganic lawp. An organised being, as was formerly 
noticed, is one which derives its existence from a 

^ The reader will find many valuable illustrations of these laws 
to **Tiie Priticiplcs of Physiology applied to the Preservation 
'Of K«sltli, and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Edu- 
eation," by Andrew Combe, M.D. Third edition. Maclachlan 
dt Stewart* Edinburgh; and Simpkini Marshallj Ac Co, London. 



preriously existing organised betag,:.which eubaists on 
food, which grows, attains maturity, decay^t -9^ ^^^^ 
The ^r«^ law, then, that must be obeyed) tQ.^finderan 
organised being perfect in its kind, is, that )tha germ 
from which it springs shall be complete in aU its .parts, 
and sound in its whole constitution. If we eow an 
acorn in which some vital part has bean destroyed, al. 
together, the seedling plant, and the fuU-growa oak, 
if it ever attain to maturity, will be deficient in the 
lineaments which are wanting in the embryo root ; if 
we BOW an acorn entire in its parts, but ouly half 
ripened, or damaged in its whole texture by dsugap or 
other causes, the seedling oak will be feeble, and will 
probably die early. A similar law holds in reg-ard to 
man. A second organic law is, that the organiaed be. 
ing, the moment it ia uahered into life, and so long as 
it continues to live, must be supplied with food, light, 
air, and every other physical element requisite for iu 
support, in due quantity, and of the kind beat suited 
to its particular constitution. Obedience to this law 
is rewarded with a vigorous and healthy developement 
of its powers, and, in animals, withapleasingconscious. 
ness of existence, and aptitude for the performance of 
their natural functions ; disobedience is punished with 
feebleness, stinted growth, general imperfection, or 
early death. A single fact will illustrate this obser. 
vation. At the meeting of the British AQSooiation, 
held in Edinburgh in 1834, there was read an Abstract, 
by Dr Joseph Clarke, of a Registry kept in the Ly* 
ing-in Hospital of Great Britain Street, Dublin, from 
the year 1758 to the end of 1833, from which it ap- 
peared, that, in 1781, when 'the hospital was imper- 
fectly ventilated, every sixth child died within nine 
days after birth of convulsive disease^ and that, after 
means of thorough ventilation had»been adopted, the 
mortality of infants, within the same tim^ in five sue 
ceeding years, was reduced to nearly one in twenty.* 
A third organic law, applicable to man, is^ that he 
shall duly exercise his organs, this condition being an 
indispensable prerequisite of health. The reward of 
obedience to this law, is enjoyment in the very act of 
exercising the functions, pleasing consciousness of ex* 
istence, and the acquisition of numberless gratifications 
and advantages, of which labour, or the exercise of our 
powers, is the procuring means : disobedience is pU' 
nished with derangement and sluggishness of the 
functions, with general uneasiness or positive pain, 
and with the denial of gratification to numerous fa- 
culties. 

Directing our attention to the constitution of the 
human body, we perceive that the power of reproduc- 
tion is beatowed on man, and also intellect . to enable 
him to discover and obey the conditions necessary for 
the transmission of a healthy organic frame to his de- \ 
scendants ; that digestive organs are given to kim for 
his nutrition, and that innumerable vegetable and j 
animal productions are placed around him^ in wise 
relationship to these organs. 

Without attempting to expound minutely the or. 
ganic structure of man, or to trace in detail its adap- 
tation to his external condition, I ahall offer some 
observations in support of the proposition,, that the 
due exercise of the osseous, mnscular, and. nervous 
systems, under the guidance of intellect. and moral 
sentiment, and in accordance with the physical laws, 
contributes to human enjoyment ; and- that ji^lect of 
this exercise, or an abuse of it, by carryiagi.it to ex- 
cess, or by conducting it in opposition to the moral, 
intellectual, or physical laws, is punished with. pain. 

The earth is endowed with the capability of produc- 
ing an ample supply of food, provided we expend mus- 
cular and nervous energy in its cultivatiea ^ while, in 
most climates, it refuses to produce, if we withhold this 
labour and allow it to lie waste : Further, the Creator 
has presented us with timber, metal, wool, and count- 
less materials, which, by means of muscular power, 
may be converted into dwelling-places, clotl^ing, and 
all the luxuries of life. The fertilityof the'eaith, and 
the demands of the body for food and clothing, are so 
New Phil. Jour.j Oct 1834, p. 416. 
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benerolently adapted to each other, that, with rational 
restrafnt'on population, a few hours' labour each day 
from every indiWdual capable of working, would suf. 
fice to*' furnish ail with every commodity that. could 
really add to enjoyment. '' It has been computed,*' 
says Dr Franklin, ** by some political arithmetician, 
thftt, if OTery man and woman would work for four 
hours eadi day on something: useful, that labour would 
be tnflieient to procure all the necessaries and comforts 
of life ; want and misery would be banished out of the 
xvorld t and the rest of the twenty-four hours might 
be li^tsure and pleasure." — {Essay on Luxury ^ Idleness^ 
and Industry.) 

In the tropical regions of the globe, where a high 
atmospheric temperature diminishes the quantum of 
iniMcular energy, the fertility and productiveness of 
the soil are increased in a like proportion, so that less 
labour suffices. Less labour, also, is required to pro- 
vide habitations and raiment. In the colder latitudes, 
muscular energy is greatly increased, and there much 
higher demands are made upon it : the earth is more 
sterile, and the piercing frosts render necessary a 
thidter covering for the body. i 

Farther, the food afforded by the soil in each cli* 
mate appears to be adapted to the maintenance of the 
organic constitotion of the people in health, and to the 
supply of the muscular energy necessary for the par- 
titnilar wants of the situation. In the Arctic Regions 
no farinaceous food ripeus ; but on the question being 
put to Dr Bichardson, how he, accustomed to the 
bread and vegetables of the temperate regious, was 
able to endure the pure animal diet, which formed his 
only support on his expedition to the shores of the Po- 
lar Sea along with Captain Franklin, he replied, that 
the effect of the extreme dry cold to which he and his 
companions were constantly exposed — living, as they 
did, in the open air^^was to produce a desire for the 
niost stimulating food they could obtain ; that bread 
in such a climate was not only not desired, but com. 
paratively impotent, as an article of diet ; that pure 
animal food, and the fatter the better, was the only 
sustenance that maintained the tone of the. corporeal 
system ; bat that when it was abundant (and the quan- 
tity required was much greater than in milder lati- 
tudes), a delightful vigour and buoyancy of mind and 
body were enjoyed, that rendered life highly agree- 
able. Now, in beautiful harmony with these wants 
of the human frame, these regions abound, during 
lummer, in countless herds of deer, in rabbits, part- 
ridges, dncks, and, in short, every sort of game, and 
also in fish ; and the flesh of these, dried, constitutes 
delicious food in winter, when the earth is wrapped in 
one wide mantle of snow. 

Among the Greenlanders and other Esquimaux 
tribes, nothing is so much relished as the fat of the 
vhale, the seal, or the walrus : a tallow candle and 
a draught of train oil are regarded as dainties ; while 
a piece of bread is spit out with strong indications of 
disgust - 

In Scodaad, the climate is moist and moderately 
c^ ; the grattter part of the surface is mountainous, 
and well adapted for rearing sheep and cattle ; while 
& captain portion oensists of fertile plains, fitted for 
raising. faiiBafleaus food. If the same law holds in 
this country, the diet of the people should consist of 
animal and fiirioaceons food, the former predominat- 
ing ; and on such food, accordingly, the Scotsman 
thiires best. As we proceed to warmer latitudes, to 
Fmncftfer instance, we find the soil and temperature 
less cottgenial to sheep and cattle, but more favour. 
able to-Qom and wine ; and the Frenchman flourishes 
in health mm less of animal food than would be requi. 
lite to preserve the Scottish Highlander, in the re- 
cesses of his moantaine, in a strong and alert condi* 
tioD. Ji^om one of a series of interesting letters on 
the agrienlmre of France by M. LuUin de Chateab- 
vieuz, pnbUtihed in the Biblioth^que Universelle, it 
appears that the consumption of beef in that country 
^tive t# the population, is only one-sixth of what it is 
tt England. (/mrmlqfJjfrkuHuref No, iii. p. 3JiO.) 



The plains of Hindiutan are Coo hot fdr ihe«xteii8ive 
rearing of the sheep and the ox, but prodnoe^rioe and 
vegetable spices in prodigious abundance ; and tbe na- 
tive is healthy, vigorous, and active^ when sof^pHed 
with rice and curry, and becomes sick when obliged 
to live chiefly on animal diet. He is supplied with 
less muscular energy by this species of food; bnl.hjs 
soil and climate require far less laborious exertion to 
maintain him in comfort, than those of Britain, Ger- 
many, or Russia. 

So far, then, the external world appears to be wisely 
and benevolently adapted to the organic system of 
man ; that is, to his nutrition, and to the develope* 
ment and exercise of his corporeal organs. The ua« 
tural law appears to be, that every one who desires to 
enjoy the pleasures of health, must expend in labour 
the energy which the Creator has infused into his 
limbs. A wide choice is left to man, as to the mode 
in which he shall exercise his nervous and muscular 
systems': Thelabonrer, for example, digs the ground, 
and the squire engages in the chase ; both pursuits 
exercise the body. The penalty for neglecting this 
law is imperfect digestion and disturbed sleep, debility, 
bodily and mental lassitude, and, if carried to a cer* 
tain length, confirmed bad health and early death. 
The penalty for over-exerting these systems is ex- 
haustion, mental incapacity, the desire of strong ar« 
tificial stimulants (such as ardent spirits), general 
insensibility, grossness of feeling and perception, with 
disease and shortened life. 

Society has not recognised this law ; and, in conse- 
queuce, the higher orders despise labour and suflfer 
the first penalty, while the lower orders are oppressed 
with toil and undergo the second. The penalties serve 
to provide motives for obedience to the law ; and when- 
ever it is recognised, and the consequences are disco- 
vered to be inevitable, men will no longer shun labour 
as painful and ignominious, but resort to it as a source 
of pleasure and advantage.* 

SECT. Ill MAN CONSIDERED AS AN ANIMAL, MORAL, 

AND INTELLECTUAL BEING. 

I have adverted to the bodily constitution of man, 
which is essentially animal; but I observe, in the 
third place, that man, viewed in regard to his mental 
constitution, is an animal, moral, and intellectual 
being. To discover the adaptation of the mental parts 
of his nature to his external circumstances, we must 
first know what are his various animal, moral, and 
intellectual powers themselves. Phrenology gives us 
a view of them, drawn from observation ; and as I 
have verified the inductions of that science, so as to 
satisfy myself that it is the most complete and correct 
exposition of the nature of man which has yet been 
given, I adopt its classification of faculties as the basis 
of the subsequent observations. One great advantage 
presented by Phrenology, is the light which it throws 
on the natural constitution of the mind. Philosophers 
and divines have long disputed about the number and 
functions of the human faculties ; and while each as- 
sumed his own consciousness as the standard of nature, 
and occupied himself chiefly with observations on Its 
phehomena, as his means of study, there could be no 
end to their discussions. But the organs of the mind 
can be seen and felt, and their size estimated — and the 
mental manifestations also that accompany them can 
be observed, in an unlimited number of instances — so 
that, assuming the existence of organs, it is clear that 
a far higher degree of certainty in regard to the natural 
endowments of the miud may be attained by these 
means, than by any other previously applied. It is 
disputed also whether man be now in possession of the 
same qualities as those with which he was created t 
but the fact of the organs having been bestowed by the 
Creator is not open to contradiction, if they exist at 
all ; and if we discover their functions and their uses, 
and distinguish these from their abuses, we shall oh. 
vionsly obtain clearer views of what God has instituted, 
and of thd extent to which man himself it char^bio 
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<«rlth«m»r imdp^rVevtibii, tban eonld be arriVed at by 
the meam hitherto employed. 8uch eonclusions, if 
eevtectly drawn, will possess an irresistible authority 
u.^tfaat of the record of creation itself. If, therefore, 
latiy leader be dieposed to question the existence of such 
^tt^ities in man as I am about to describe, he must, to 
ido so consistently, be prepared to deny, on reasonable 
fpruunds, that mental organs exist — or, if he allows 
«h«ii- existence^ he must establish that the observations 
of phrenologists in regard to them are Incorrect, or 
their inferences regarding their Ainctions erroneously 
deduced. According to Phrenology, then, the human 
laoulties are the following. The organs are double, 
each facility having two, lying in corresponding situa- 
txona of the hemispheres of the brain. 

Order I. FEELINGS. 

tieimsl. PHOPENSITIES— Common to Man with the 

Lower Animals, 

. THE LOVE OF LIFEk 

APPETITE FOR FOOD.— ITw; Nutrition.— i46ti*f* ; Glut- 
txmy and drunkennesss. 

1. AMATIVENESS— Produces sexual love. 

2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.— t7m; Aflfection for young 

and tender beings.— ^bufef .* Pami>ering and spoiling chil- 
dren. 

1 CONCENTRATIVENESS.— I7««f ; It gives the desire of per- 
manenoe in place» and renders permanent, emotions and 
ideas in the minA,— Abuses : Aversion to move abroad ; mor- 
bid dwelling on internal emotions and ideas, to the neglect 
of external impressions. 

4 ADHESIVENESS.— U«ef.* Attachment; friendship and so. 
ciety result from it.— Abuses : Clanship for impr(^r objects, 
attachment to worthless individuals. It is generally strong 
in women. 

(i. COMBATIVENESS.— Ufef ; Courage to meet danger and 
overcome difficulties, tendency to oppose and attack what- 
ever requires opposition, and to resist unjust encroachments. 
Abuses : Love of contention, and tendency to provoke and 
assault. This feeling obviously adapts man to a world in 
which danger and difficulty abound. , 

e. DESTRUCTIVENESS.— U;« .* Desire to destroy noxious ob- 
jects, and to kill for food. It is very disoernible in carnivorous 
AtAma\B,— Abuses : Cruelty, murder, desire to torment, ten- 
dency to passion, rage, and harshness and severity in speech 
and writing. This feeling places man in harmony with death 
and destruction, which are woven into the system of sublu- 
nary creation. 

7. SECRETIYENESS.— l/jref: Tendency to restrain within the 

mind the various emotions and ideas that involuntarily pre- 
sent themselves, until the judgment has approved of giving 
them utterance; it is simply the propensity to conceal, and 
is an ingredient in prudence.— ^ufcr .* Cunning, deceit, 
duplicity, and lying. 

8. ACQUISITIVENESS.— U«ef: Desire to possess, and tendency 

to accumulate articles of utility, to provide against want— 
Abuses : Inordinate desire of property^ selflslmess, avarice, 
theft. 
& CONSTRUCTIVENESS.— U*e*; Desire to buUd and con- 
struct works of sltU— Abuses : Construction of engines to 
injure or- destroy, and fabrication of objects t6 deceive man- 
kind. 

Genus II. SENTIMENTS. 

I. SeiUiments common to Man with the Lower Animals. 

JO. SELF-ESTEEM.— U*e*; Self-respect, self-interest, love of 
independence, personal dignity. — Abuses: Pride, disdain, 
overweening conceit, excessive selfishness, love of dominion. 

U. LOVE OF APPROB ATION.—l/w* : Desire of the »teem 
of others, love of praise, desire of fame or glory. — Abuses : 
Vanity, ambition, thirst for praise independently of praise- 
' worthiness. 

12. CAUTIOUSNESS.— -Uie* .• It gives or\g\n to the sentiment of 
fear, the desire to shun danger, and circumspection ; and it 
is an ingredient in pruAence,-^ Abuses : Excessive timidity, 
poltroonery, unfounded apprehensions, despondency, me- 
lancholy. 

13L BENEVOLENCE.— U«^? Desire of the happiness of others, 
universal charity, mildness of disposition, and a lively sym- 
pathy with the enjoyment of all animated hemgs,— Abuses : 
Profusion, injurious indulgence of the appetites and fiiQcies 
of Others, piodiitUlty, fedllty of temper. ' 



.' IL Sentimena property Me^ 
14. VENERATIOI^.— UUw ? Tendency to vetterate or respect 
whatever is great and good i gives origin to Tt^Sgimia adon- 
^usL^Abusest Senseless xsspccC ft>r unworHiy <A>jccts eoo* 
seeiBted by time or titnstioD, lofw of antiquated (nastoms, 
abject lubeervieney to penons in aittlntfityi iopexstitiOHs 
awe. 

15 FIRMNESS.— C/Mff Detennination, persevaannew steftdinea 

of purpose^- .4&ttfeff i Stubbcwnaess* infatuation. teiyu»ty in 
eviL 

16. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.— UMf ; It gives origia to the sen- 

timent of justice, or respect for the rights of others, opezmeai 
to conviction, the love of truth.— ^Z>uxef ; Scrupuloua adhe- 
rence to noxious principles when ignorantly embraced, ex- 
cessive refinement in the views of duty and obligation, excess 
in remorse or self-condemnation. 

17. HOPE.— U««»r Tendency to expect fbture good; it cherishei 

ttiOu-^ Abuses: Credulity with respect to the attainment of 
what is desired, absurd expectations of fdidty not founded 
on reason. 

16 WONDER.— V««r r Tbe desire of novelty; admiration of tue 

new, the unexpected, the grand, the w on derfai, and extcs. 
ordinary.— ilftiMW .* Love of the marvellous, and oocult; 
senseless astonishment ; belief in fiUse imraetet, in prodigies, 
magic, ghoets, and other supexnatund absurdities.— JfoCf. 
Veneration, Hope* and Wonder, comlMned, give the ten- 
dency to religion ; their abuses produce superstition. 

19. IDEALITY.— U«ef.* Love of the beautiful and splaadid, de- 

sire of excellence, poeric feeling.— ^&iMe5 .* Extravagance 
and absurd enthusiasm, preference of the showy and glaring 
to the solid and useful, a tendency to dwell in the regions of 
fancy and to neglect the duties of life. 

20. WIT— Gives the feeling of the ludicrous, and duposes to 

mirth. 

21. IMITATION— Copies the manners, gestures, and actions of 

others, and appearances in nature generally. 

Order II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Genus I. EXTERNAL SENSES. 

Uses : To bring man into communica- 
tion with external objects, and to en- 
able him to enjoy them.— Abuses t 
Excessive indulgence in the pleasares 
arising firom the soraes, to the extent 
of impairing bodily health, and debi- 
litating or deteriorating the mind. 

Genut II. KNOWING FACULTIES, WHICH PER- 
CEIVE THE EXISTENCE AND QUALITIES 
OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

22. INDIVIDUALITY— TaJces cognisance of existence and 

simple facts. 

23. FORM— Renders man observant of form. 

24. SIZE — Gives the idea of space, and enables us to appreciate 

dimension and distance. 

25. WEIGHT— Communicates the perception of momentum, 

weight, and resistance ; and aids equilibrium. 

26. COLOURING — Gives perception of colours and their harmo- 

nies. 

Genus IIL KNOWING FACULTIES, WHICH PER- 
CEIVE THE RELATIONS OF EXTERNAL OB- 
JECTS. 

27. LOCALITY— Gives the idea of relative position. 

28. NUMBER— Gives the talent for celculation. 

29l ORDER — Communicates the love of physical arrangement, 
do. EVENTUALITY— Takes cognisanceofoccummanor events. 
31. TIME — Gives rise to the perception of duration. 
33. TUNE — The sense of Melody and Harmony arises Arom it. 

33. LANGUAGE — Gives facility in acquiring a knowledge of ar« 

bitrary signs to express thoughts, readiness in the use of 
them, and the power of inventing and recollecting them. 

Genus IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES, WHICH 
COMPARE, JUDGE, AND DISCRIMINATE. 

34. COMPARISON— Gives the power of discovering analogies, 

resemblances, and differences. 
3& CAUSALITY— Traces the dependences of pheno^nMa, and 
the relation of cause and effbct 

Observation proves that each of these faculties is 
connected with a particular portion of the brain, and 
that the power of manifesting each bears a relation to 
the size and activity of its organ. The organs differ 
in relative size in different indiridanh, fti6d hinte ihdf ' 
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dIff6i«iitSM of tftlmtft iiftd dti|Mrtf tfons. This fitc^ in hf 
the greatest importance in the phSIosophy of tn&n | and 
the circumstance of its having been unknown until 
Dr Gall's discovery of the fanotlons of the brain, is suf. 
ficient to explain the past barrenness of mental science, 
and to render probable the assertion, that a grtsat flood 
of light on this snbject is now pouring forth on the 
world. These fheulties are not iUl>qual in excellence 
and authority $ some are common to man with the 
lower animals, and others are peculiar to man. Be- 
fore comparing the human mind, therefore, with its 
external condition, it becomes an object of primary 
importance to diieoV6r the relative rank and authority 
of these different powers. If the Animal Faculties 
are naturally or necessarily iupreme— in other words, 
if man is by nature only an animal of superior intelli* 
gence, then external creation, if it be wisely consti- 
tuted) may be expected to bear direct reference, in its 
arrangements) to this supremacy; and to be calculated 
to render him most happy when acting in conformity 
with his animal feelings. If th6 Moral and Intellectual 
Faculties hold the ascendancy, then the constitution 
of external nature may be expected to be in harmony 
with theoA— in other words, to confer the highest de- 
gr« of enjoyment on man, when he acts under the guid- 
ance of his moral and intellectual powers. I am not 
here teaching Phrenology, or developing its principles 
and evidences, but merely explaining it so fhr as in- 
dispensable for the purposes of this work. I refer to 
the Treatises on Phrenology for details. 

SECT. IT.-i-THZ FAOULTIKS OF WtAK COMPA&XD WITH 
£ACH OTHEK; OaXHE SUPBEMACTOF THE MO&AL 
SENTIMEKT8 AND INTELLECT. 

According to the phrenological theory of human 
nature, the faculties are divided into Propensities 
common to man with the lower animals, Sentiments 
common to man with the lower animals. Sentiments 
proper to man, and Intellect. Every faculty stands 
in a definite relation to certain external objects : when 
it is internally active, it desires these objects ; when 
they are presented to it, they excite it to activity, and 
delight it with agreeable sensations. Human happi- 
nesa and misery are resolvable into the gratification, 
and denial of gratification, of one or more of our men- 
tal faculties, or of the feelings connected with our 
bodily frame. The faculties, m themselves, are mere 
instincts ; the moral sentiments and intellect being 
higher instincts than the animal propensities. Every 
faculty is good in itself, but all are liable to abuse. 
Their operations are right only when they act in har- 
mony with each other, enlightened intellect and moral 
sentiment holding the supremacy. 

The faculties may be considered as acting In a 
variety of ways. First, The lower propensities may 
be viewed as acting by themselves, each seeking its 
own gratification, but without transgressing the limits 
prescribed by enlightened intellect and the moral sen- 
timents : this gratification is legitimate and proper, 
and the fountain of much enjoyment to human beings. 
Secondly, The propeniities may be considered as act- 
ing in opposition to the dictates of the moral senti- 
menta and intellect: a merchant, for instance, by 
misrepresentation of the real qualities of his commo- 
dities, may obtain a higher price for them than if he 
spoke the truth; or, by depreciating unjustly the 
goods of a tival, he may attract that rival's customers 
to himself : By such conduct he would apparently 
benefit himself, but he would infringe the dictates of 
the moral sentiments and intellect ; in other words, 
he would do an injury to the interests of his rival pro- 
portionate to the undue benefit which he attempted to 
secure to himself: All such manifestations of the pro- 
pensities are abuses, and, when pursued systematically 
to their results, are seen to injure not only the indi- 
vidual against whom they ai^e directed, but him also 
who practises them. Thirdly, The moral sentiments 
may be regarded as acting by themselves, each seeking 
its own gratification : thus Benevolenoir may prompt 
m iaiivkittal to do acts of lUndnets, and Veneration 



to perfomi exercivstf of devotion. When the gratifi. 
cation sought by any one or more of the sentiment^ 
does not infringe the duties prescribed by all the other 
sentiments and enlightened intellect, the actions ar^ 
proper. But any one moral sentiment, acting b^ 
Itself, may run into excess — Benevolence, for instancei 
may instigate to generosity at the expense of justice i 
Venetation may prompt a person to run after sermons 
abroad, when he should be discharging his domestic 

duties, or instructing his children at home which 

actions also are abuses. . ... 

Thus there is, 1st, a wide sphere of action provided 
for the propensities, in which each may seek its graJ 
tification in its own way, without exceeding the limits 
of morality ; and this is a good and proper action : 
2dly^ There is ample scope for the exercise of each of 
the moral and intellectual faculties, without infringing 
the dictates of any of the other faculties belonging to 
the same classes ; and this action also is good. But, 
on the other hand, the propensities, and also the moral 
and intellectual faculties, may act singly or in groups, 
in opposition to the dictates of the whole moral senti« 
ments and intellectual powers enlightened by know- 
ledge and acting in combination ; and all such actions 
are wrong. Hence right conduct is tfuit which it apm 
proved of by the whole moral and intellecitial facultiety 
fully enlightened^ and acting in harfnonious combinam 
tion. This I call the supremacy of the moral senti. 
ments and intellect. 

In maintaining this supremacy, therefore, I do not 
consider any of the moral sentiments and intellectual, 
faculties singly, or even the whole of them collectively, 
as sufficient to direct conduct by their mere instinctive 
suggestions. To fit them to discharge this important 
dutv, they must act in harmonious combination, and 
be illuminated by knowledge of science and of moral 
and religious duty. The sources of knowledge are 
observation and reflection — experience — and instruc- 
tion by books, teachers, and all other means by which 
the Creator has provided for the improvement of the 
human mind. Wnenever their dictates, thus combined 
and enlightened, oppose the solicitations of the pro. ' 
pensities, the latter must yield — otherwise, by the' 
constitution of nature, evil will inevitably ensue. This 
is what I mean by nature being constituted in har« 
mony with the supremacy of the moral sentiments and 
intellect. 

Phrenology shows that different individuals possesi 
the faculties in very different degrees : I do not mean, 
therefore, to say, that in each individual, whatever the 
proportion of his organs may be, the dictates of his, 
moral and intellectual powers are rules of conduct not' 
to be disputed. On the contrary, in most individuals] 
one or several of the moral or intellectual organs are 
so deficient in size, in proportion to the organs of the 
propensities, that their individual perceptions of duty 
will be far short of the highest standard. The dic- 
tates of the moral and intellectual powers, therefore, 
which constitute rules of conduct, are the collective 
dicta of the highest minds illuminated by the greatest ' 
knowledge. 

Let us now consider the faculties themselves. First, 
I shall view the propensities as acting alone, uninflu- 
enced by the moral and intellectual powers. There 
is ample scope for their proper activity in this way ; ' 
but the great distinction between the animal faouUies 
and the powers proper to man is, that the former do 
not prompt us to seek the welfare of mankind at large ; 
their object is chiefly the. preservation of the indivi- ' 
dual himself, his family or his tribe ; while the latter 
have the general happiness of the human race, and ^ 
our duties to God, as their ends. 

The Love or Life, and The Appetite foe 
Food, have clearly reference to the preservation of 
the individual alone. 

Even the domestic affections, amiable and respect- 
able as they undoubtedly are when combined with tiie \ 
moral feelings, have self as their chief object. The.' 
first three propensities, Amativeness, FHiLomo^' 
«£NiTiysifEaS) and ApBS8iy«i(XSSy or iho |roup of 
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the domettio affaotfoni, desire a conjagul partner, off- 
spring, and friends: the obtaining of tnese affords 
them delight— the removal of them occasions pain. 
put they do not take an interest in the welfare of 
their objects on their own account. He vjio loves from 
Amativeness alone is sensual, faithless, and negligent 
of the happiness of its object. He who combines with 
love springing from this propensity, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Justice, and Intellect, will disinterestedly 
promote the real happiness of the object of his affec- 
tion. 

The whole facnlties, as I have already repeatedly 
observed, must be gratified harmoniously, or at least 
the gratification of one or more of them must not of- 
fend any of the others. For example, suppose the 
group of the domestic affections to be highly interested 
in an individual, and strongly to desire to form an al- 
liance with him, but that the person so loved is im- 
provident and immoral, and altogether an object of 
whom the higher faculties, if^ left dispassionately to 
survey his qualities, could not approve ; then, if an 
alliance be formed with him, under the ungovernable 
impulses of the lower feelings, bitter days of repent- 
ance will necessarily follow, when these begin to lan- 
guish, and his qualities give the latter faculties offence. 
If, on the other hand, the domestic affections are 
guided to an object pleasing to the better powers, 
uese themselves will be gratified ; they will double 
the delights afforded by the inferior faculties, and 
render the enjoyment permanent. 

The love of children, springing from Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, is the same in kind as that of the miser for 
his gold ; an interest in the object, for the sake of the 
gratification it affords to his own mind, without de- 
siring, or being able to distinguish, what is good for 
the object on its own account. This truth is recog- 
nised by Sir Walter Scott. He says, " Elspat's ar- 
dent, though selfish affection for her son, incapable of 
being qualified by a regard for the true interests of 
the unfortunate object of her attachment, resembled 
the instinctive fondness of the animal race for their 
offspring ; and, diving little farther into futurity than 
one of the inferior creatures, she only felt that to be 
separated from Hamish was to die.*'* 

In man, this faculty generally acts along with Be- 
nevolence, and a disinterested desire of the happiness 
of the child mingles with, and elevates, the mere in- 
stinct of Philoprogenitiveness ; but the sources of 
these two affections are different, their degrees vary 
in different persons, and their ends also are dissimilar. 
This is exemplified every day by the conduct of mo- 
thers, who, although actuated by an intense instinc- 
tive love of their offspring, nevertheless spoil them by 
vicious indulgence, and render them completely miser- 
able. If Philoprogenitiveness were capable, by itself, 
of desiring and perceiving the real welfare of children, 
the treatment of them would, in all cases, be rational 
and beneficial, in proportion to the degree in which 
this faculty was active ; but this is not consistent with 
experience. Again, Christian mothers, who sincerely 
believe that, at death, their children pass into ever- 
lasting happiness, which is far better for them than 
sojourning on earth, nevertheless show the highest 
indications of bereavement and sorrow on their loss ; 
—thus affording evidence that their love was an in- 
stinct which gives pain when disappointed, and not 
a disinterested affection concerned exclusively for the 
happiness of the being itself which constituted its ob» 
ject. 

The same observation applies to the affection pro- 
ceeding from Adhesivekess. When this faculty 
acts alone, it desires, for its own satisfaction, a friend 
to love ; but, from its own impulses, it is not interested 
in the welfare of its object. It feels attached to 
him as a sheep does to its fellows of the flock ; but if 
Benevolence do not act along with it, it does nothing 
for the happiness of that friend. Both Adhesiveness 
and Philoprogenitiveness tend to excite Benevolence 
lowiurdi their objects : when this sentiment, however, 
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IS naturally very weak, the propensities cannot ren. 
der it vividly active. The horse feels melancholy 
when his companion is removed ; but the feeling ap- 
pears to be simply one of uneasiness at the abaeiice of 
an object which gratified his Adhesiveness. Hia com. 
panion may have been led to a richer pasture, or in- 
troduced to more agreeable society ; yet this does not 
assuage the distress suffered by him at his rensoval ; 
his tranquillity, in short, is restored only by time caus- 
ing the activity of Adhesiveness to subside, or by the 
substitution of another object on which it may exert 
itself. In human nature, the effect of the faculty, 
when acting singly, is the same ; and this accounts 
for the fact of the almost total indifference of many 
persons who were really attached by Adhesiveness to 
each other, when one falls into misfortune, and be- 
comes a disagreeable object to the pride or vanity of 
the other. Suppose two persons, elevated in rank, 
and possessed of affluence, to have each Adhesiveness, 
Self-£steem, and Love of Approbation, large, with 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness moderate, it is 
obvious that, while both are in prosperity, they may 
really like each other*s society, and feel a reciprocal 
attachment, because there will be mutual sympathy in 
their Adhesiveness, and the Self- Esteem and Lioveof 
Approbation of each will be gratified by the rank and 
circumstances of the other : but imagine one of them 
to fall into misfortune, and to cease to be an object 
gratifying to Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation ; 
suppose that he becomes a poor friend instead of a rich 
and influential one ;* the harmony between their sel- 
fish faculties will be broken, and then Adhesiveness 
in the one who remains rich wiU transfer its affection 
to another individual who may gratify it, and also 
supply agreeable sensations to Self-Esteem and Love 
of Approbation — to a genteel friend, in short, who will 
look well in the eye of the world. 

Much of this conduct occurs in society, and the 
whining complaint is very ancient, that the storms 
of adversity disperse friends, just as the wintry blast 
strips from the forest the leaves that gaily adorned it 
in the sunshine of summer ; and many moral sentences 
have been pointed, and epigrams finely turned, on the 
selfishnesss and corruption of poor human nature. 
But such friendships were attachments founded on the 
lower feelings, which, by their constitution, do not re- 
gard the welfare of others ; and the desertion com- 
plained of is the fair and legitimate result of the 
principles on which both parties acted during the gay 
hours of prosperity. If we look at a cast of the head 
of Sheridan, we shall perceive large Adhesiveness, 
Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation, with deficient 
Causality, and moderate Conscientiousness. He had 
large Individuality, Comparison, Secretiveness, and 
Imitation, which gave him talents for observation and 
display. When these earned him a brilliant reputa- 
tion, he was surrounded by friends, and he himself 
probably felt attachment in return. But he was de- 
ficient in morality, and this prevented him from lov- 
ing his friends with a true, disinterested, and honest 
regard; he abused their kindness; and as he sank 
into poverty and wretchedness, and ceased to be an 
honour to them or to excite their Love of Approba- 
tion, all who were constituted like himself deserted 
him. But the whole connexion was founded on sel- 
fish principles : Sheridan honoured them, and they 
flattered Sheridan ; and the abandonment was the na- 
tural consequence of the cessation of gratification to 
their selfish feelings. I shall, by and bye, point out 
the sources of a loftier and purer friendship, and its 
effects. It was only those individuals who acted from 
Adhesiveness combined with the higher feelings, that 
remained attached to him through all his misfortunes. 

CoMBATiTENESs and Destructiveness also, when 
acting in combination with the other propensities, do 
not in their own nature seek the happiness of others. 
If aggression is committed against us, Combativeness 
shows the front of 'opposition and repels the attack ; 
Destructiveness inflicts pain or injury, to make the 

aggressor desUt^ or m rengeauce for the offencot 3oth 
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fbelings-are obvionsly very different from Benerolenoe. 
I do not tay, that, in themselves, they are despicable 
or sinful*; on the contrary, they are necessary, and, 
Tiirb«a legitimately employed, highly useful ; but still 
their first and instinctive object is the preservation of 
self. 

Sbcbetxvekess suppresses feelings that are impro- 
per to be manifested, and that might injure us with 
other individuals, and restrains the faculties generally. 
It also desires to find out secrets that may enable its 
possessor to guard self against hostile plots or designs. 
In itself it does not desire, in any respect, the be- 
nefit of others. 

The next organ is Acquisitiveness. It blindly 
desires to possess, is pleased with accumulating, and 
sufl^rs great uneasiness in being deprived of posses- 
sions ; but its object is not the happiness of others. 
Like all the other faculties, it is highly useful, for 
even Benevolence cannot give away until Acquisitive. 
ness has acquired. There are friendships, particularly 
among mercantile men, founded on Adhesiveness and 
Acquisitiveness, just as in fashionable life they are 
founded on Adhesiveness and Love of Approbation. 
Two individuals fall into a course of dealing, by which 
each remj^ profit from transactions with the other : 
this leads to intimacy ; Adhesiveness mingles its in- 
fluence, and a feeling of attachment is at last produced. 
The moment, however, that the Acquisitiveness of the 
one suffers the least inroad from that of the other, and 
their interests clash, they are apt, if no higher princi- 
ple unite them, to become bitter enemies. It is pro- 
bable that, while these fashionable and commercial 
friendships last, the parties may profess great recipro- 
cal esteem and regard, and that, when a rupture takes 
place, the one who is depressed or disobliged may re- 
call these expressions, and charge the other with hy- 
pocrisy ; but they really were not insincere. From 
Adhesiveness and gratified Love of Approbation or 
Acquisitiveness, each probably felt something which 
he coloured over, and perhaps believed to be disin- 
terested friendship ; but if each would honestly probe 
his own conscience, he would be obliged to acknow. 
ledge that the whole basis of the connexion was selfish 
—and hence, that the result is just what ought to be 
expected by every man who places his reliance for 
happiness chiefly on the lower feelings. 

Self-Esteem is, in its very essence and name, sel- 
fish : it is the love of ourselves, and the esteem of 
ourselves par excellence. 

Love of Approbation, although many think 
otherwise, does not in itself desire the happiness of 
others. Its object is applause to ourselves, to be es- 
teemed ourselves ; and if it prompt us to do ser- 
vices, or to say agreeable things to others, this is not 
from pure love of them, but for the sake of obtain, 
ing the self-gratification afforded by their good opi- 
nion. 

Suppose, for example, that we are acquainted with 
a person who has committed an error in some oflicial 
duty—who has done or said something that the pub- 
lic disapprove of, and which we see to be really wrong 
i— BenevoleSiOe and Conscientiousness would prompt 
us to lay before our f ri«nd the very head and front of 
his offending, and conjure him to forsake his error, 
and noake public amends : — Love of Approbation, on 
the other hand, would simply desire to gain his ap- 
plauscy by making ourselves agreeable to him, without 
looking farther. If unenlightened, it would either 
render us averse to speak to him at all on the subject, 
lest he should be offended ; or prompt us to extenuate 
his fault, to gloss it over, and to represent it either as 
a simple mistake or as extremely trivial. If we ana- 
lyse the motive which prompts to this course, we shall 
find that it is not love of our friend or consideration 
for his welfare — ^but fear lest, by our presenting to 
him disagreeable truths, he should feel offended with 
VLBy and deprive us of the gratification afforded by his 
good opinion. 

. Another Illustration may be given : — A manufac- 
turer in a country town, having acquired a consider* 



able fortune by trade, applied part of it in building a 
princely mansion, which he furnished iii' the Hch^st 
and most expensive style of fashion. He ask^fl *&is 
customers, near and distant, to visit him, and i^rb- 
duced them into an apartment that dazzled thetti With, 
splendour. This excited their curiosity and woiid^r, 
which was precisely the effect he desired ; he then l^d 
them over his whole suite of rooms, and dispfayed be- 
fore them his grandeur and taste. In doing so, he 
affected to act as if he were conferring a high pleasure 
on them, and believed that he was filling their minds 
with an intense admiration of his greatness ; but the 
real effect was very different. The motive of his don- 
duct was not love of them, or regard for their happi- 
ness or welfare : it was not Benevolence to others 
that prompted him to build the palace; it was not 
Veneration ; it was not Conscientiousness. The fa- 
bric sprang from Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, 
combined, no doubt, with considerable Intellect and 
Ideality. In leading his humble brethren in trade 
through the princely halls, over the costly carpets aud 
amidst the gilded mirrors and rich array that every 
where met their eyes, he exulted in the consciousness 
of his own importance, and asked for their admiration, 
not as an expression of respect for any real benefit con- 
ferred upon them, but as the much relished food of his 
own selfish vanity. 

Let us attend, in the next place, to the effect which, 
this display would produce on those to whom it was 
addressed. To gain their esteem or affection, it would 
have been necessary to manifest towards them Bene- 
volence, respect, and justice; for, to cause another 
individual to love us, we must make him the object 
of our moral sentiments, which have his good and 
happiness for their end. Here, however, these were 
not the inspiring motives, and the want of them would 
be instinctively felt. The customers who possessed 
the least shrewdness would ascribe the whole exhibi- 
tion to the vanity of the owner, and they would either 
pity, or envy and hate him : if their own moral senti- 
ments predominated, they would pity him ; if their 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation were paramount, 
they would envy his magnificence, yet be offended at 
his assumed superiority, and would hate him. It 
would be only the silliest and the vainest who would be 
at all gratified ; and their satisfaction would arise from 
the feeling, that they could now return to their own 
circle, and boast how great a friend they had, and in 
how grand a style they had been entertained — ^this 
display being a direct gratification of their own Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation, by identifying them- 
selves with him. Even this pleasure would exist only 
where the admirer was so humble in rank as to en- 
tertain no idea of rivalship, and so limited in intellect 
and morality as not to perceive the worthlessness of 
the qualities by which he was captivated. 

In like manner, when persons, even of more sense 
than the manufacturer here alluded to, give entertain- 
ments to their friends, they sometimes fail in their ob- 
ject from the same cause. Their leading motive is a 
wish to show off themselves, much more than to con- 
fer real happiness upon their acquaintances ; and, by 
the unbending law of human nature, this must fail 
in exciting goodwill and pleasure in the minds of those 
to whom it is addressed, because it disagreeably affects 
their Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation. In short, 
to be really successful in gratifying our friends, we 
must keep our own selfish faculties in due subordina- 
tion, and pour out copious streams of real kindness 
from the higher sentiments, animated and elevated by 
intellect ; and all who have experienced the heartfelt 
joy and satisfaction attending an entertainment con- 
ducted on this principle, will never quarrel with the 
homeliness of the fare, or feel uneasy about the absence 
of fashion in the service. 

Cautiousness is the next faculty, and is a senti- 
ment instituted to prompt us to shun danger. Aotinjg 
apart from the moral sentiments, it would seek' first 
to protect self from otU s and this is its essential ^ 
ject. 
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This tenninates the list of the Fi»el!ii|irs (jo^mon tb 
man with the lower animals,* and which, as we have 
seen, when acting instinctively, either sikigly or in 
combination with each other, apart from the moral 
powers, do not seek the welfare of others as their aitn, 
but have self-preservation a»d self-gi'atification as their 
leading objects. They are given for the protection ahd 
advantage of our individual hatlire, and, when mani- 
fasted in their propei" sph^fes, are highly useful, and 
also i*e8pe(itable, viewed with i-eferehce M that end $ 
but th^y are sources iof ihntimerable ^Vils wheu allowed 
to ilsubp the ascendancy over the moral facultii^s, and 
to beconie thd leadihg springs of oub social conduct; 

t))i'ooeed i6 hottde the Moral Sentiments, whithafe 
])ropei^ to than, and to point out their objects and re- 
lations. 

UeIjevolt^nce has direct reference t6 other beings. 
It dedre^ purely aud disiucerescedly the happiness of 
its ohje»:tS : it loves for the sake of the person beloved ; 
if he be wel), and the sunbeams of prosperity shine 
T^arthly aroutid him, it exults and delights in his feli- 
city. It desires a diffusion of joy, and renders the 
feet sinrijft uhd the arm strong iu the cause of <iharity 
and love. By the beneficence of the Creator^ it is, 
when gratified, the source of great enjoyment to its 
possessor ; insomuch that some authors have asserted 
that men are benevolent for the sake of thiS pleasure. 
]^ut this is not correct. The impulse is instinctive, 
and acts before the intellect has anticipated the result. 

Veneration aho has reference to others. It looks 
110 with a pure and elevated emotion to the being to 
whom it is directed, whether Ood or our fellow-men, 
and delights in the contemplation of their venerable 
and admirable qualities. It renders self lowly, hum- 
bie, and submissive. God is its highest object. 

Hope spreads its gay wing in the boundless regions 
oi futurity. It desires good, and expects it to come : 
'* it incites ns indeed to aim at a good which ^^e dan 
live withodt;'* but its influence is soft, soothing, an^ 
happy. When combined tvith the propensities, it ex- 
pects good to self; wheu with the moral sentiments, 
it anticipates Universal ha)>piness. 

Ideality deiighis in perfection from the pure plea- 
sure of contemplating it. So far as it is concerned, 
the picture, the statue, the landitcape, or the mansion, 
oti which it abides with the iutensest rapture, is as 
pleasing, although the property of another, as if all 
lis ot^n. It is a spring lihat is touched by the beauti- 
ful wherever it exists; and hence its means of enjoy- 
ment an^ as unbounded as the univer^i^. 

Wovbsa seeks the new and the striking, and is 
delighted with change ; but there is nd desire of appro- 
priation to self ill itK longings. 

CoNsciENttouSNEss stands in the midway between 
self and otiier individuals. It implies the existence of 
both Selfish and social tendencies in man, Ixtr one of its 
functions is to regulate their contending solicitations. 
It is a rfgulacor of our animal feelings, and points out 
the linift ^-hich they must not pass. It desires to do 
to another as we would have another to do to uS, and 
is the guardian of the welfare of tmr ffellow-men, while 
it sanctions and supports our personal feelings within 
the houhds of due moderation. It is a noble feeling ; 
and the mere consciousness of its being bestowed upon 
ns, ought to bring home to our minds an intense con- 
viction that the Author of the urti verse is at once wise 
and just. 

ThesentimeVlts now enumerated maybe erroneously 
directed, or may actiu excesn, and, in either case, may 
give rise to abuses, such as profusion, supersttti<m, or 
extravagant refinement. But the grand distinction 
between them and the propensities is this ; The pro- 
pensities, acting even legitimately — singly, or in com*i 

* Benevolence is stated in the works on PhrenoloRy an common 
ta man with the lower animaU; but in these creatures it appear* 
to ptod>ioe rather passive tnevknes^ and giioi nature, than aetual 
«lttfire for oidi other's )t4|)piti«ss. In the human rnpe. this liist is 
its proper function ; and, vii;wt;U in ihid Uj^htf I treat of it as 9X' 
oUwively a Jninum faculty. 



binativm^ith each other, bat not in eomhlniiiloa ^ith 
the moral sentimetits-^have individual intereftts for 
their direct objects, and do not actively deiire the 
happiness of other beings for the sake of these beingB 
themselves t the actions of the lower animals afford 
illustrations in point. The moral powers, on the other 
hand, actinJEf in harmonious combination with each 
other, and directed by enlightened intellect^ desire 
the welfare of other beings as their direct object ; the 
purest and the best of men afford in their conduct ex4 
amples of the truth of this remark.* 

Intellect is universal in its applicatiotur. It fnay 
become the handmaid of any of the facultiefif it may 
devise a plan to murder or to bless, to steal or to be- 
stow, to rear up or to destroy ; but as its proper hse 
is to observe the different objects of creatieuj to mark 
their relations, and to direct the propensities and sen- 
timents to their proper and legitimate enjoyments, it 
hasB boundless sphere of activity, and^ when properly 
exercised and applied, is a source of high and iaexhans* 
tible delight. 

The world is so oonstituted, that all necessary and 
really advantageous gratifieattona of the propensities) 
are compatible with the dictates of the moral senti- 
ments and intellectual powers when acting in harmo- 
nious combination ; and that all gratifications of tlie 
propensities which are disapproved of by the higher 
powers, are, in their ultimate consequences, hurtful 
to the individual himself. In like manner, all mani- 
fescations of the higher sefitiments, when acting in 
harmonious combination and directed by enlightened 
ihtellect, although they tend directly to the welfare 
of others, indirectly contribute, in a high degree to 
the enjoyment of the virtuous agent. 

Keeping in view the great difference now pointed 
out between the animal and properly human faculties, 
the reader will perceive that three consequences follow 
from the'constitution of these powers. 

Pirsty All the faculties, when in excess^ are insati- 
able, and, from the constitution of the world, never 
can be satisfied. They indeed may be soon satisiied 
on any particular occasion. Food will soon ftW the 
stomach \ success in a speculation will render Acqui- 
sitiveness quiescent for the moment ; a triumph will 
satisfy for the time Selfifisteem and Love of Approba- 
tion ; a long concert will fatigue Tune $ aud a tedious 
discourse will afilicfc Causality. But after repose they 
will all renew iheir solidtatwns. They must all there- 
fore be regulated, particularly the propensities and 
lower sentiments. These having self as their primary 
object, and being blind to consequences, do not set 
limits to their own indulgence ; and, when allowed to 
exceed the boundaries prescribed by the superior sen- 
timents and intellect, lead directly to misery to the 
individual, and injury to society. 

As this circumstance attending the propensities is 
of great practical importance, I shall make a few oh. 
servations in elucidation of it. The births and lives 
of children depend upon circumstances over which un- 
enlightened men have but a limited control ; and hence 
an individual, whose supreme happiness springs from 
the gratification of Philoprogeuitiveness, may, by the 
predominance of that propensity and the inactivity of 
the higher powers, be led to neglect or infringe the 
natural laws on which the lives aud welfare of chil- 
dreu depend, to treat them irrationally, and thus to 
defeat his own desires. He will be in constant danger 
of anguish and disappointment, from the death of his 
children, or from their undutiful conduct. Besides, 
Philoprogenitiveness, acting in each parent along with 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, would desire 
that his children should possess the highest rank and 
greate»it wealth, and be distinguished for the most 
»ptendid talents. Now, the highest, the greatest, aud 
the most splendid of any qualities, necessarily imply the 

* The class^ flea tion of the moral sentiments in thepbrenoIo|^l 
teyNtem !s notpor!\*ct: It includes Wit, Imitation, Firmness, and 
Wonder, whicU are not necessarily or essentially moral. By *• the 
niorul sentiments," when used as a general exnresiiion, I mean Be* 
nevoience, Veneration, ahd ConicifnlUrotaeil aidtdbyHopeaad 
Idsaiity. 
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existence of Inferior d^gftees, and are attiiinabl« <mly 
by few. The animal facttlties, therefore, must be re- 
strained in their desires, and directed to tbeir objeicts 
by the moral sentiments, and by intellect, otherwise 
they will inevitably lead to disappointment. In like 
manner. Acquisitiveness desirps wealth ; but as nature 
affords annually only a limited quantity of grain, 
cattle, fruit, flax, and other article*, from which food 
clothing, and wealth, are mantifactured ; and as this 
quantity, divided equally among all the members of a 
Rtate, would afford but a moderate portion to each ; it 
is self-evident, that, if all desire to acquire and posaess 
a ]<irge amount, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
must be disappointed. Thi« disappointment^ from 
the very constitution of nature, ia inevitable to the 
greater number ; and when individuals form achemes 
of aggrandisement, originating from desires oommu- 
nicated by the ftnimal faculties alone^ they would do 
well to keep this law of nature in view. M^hen we 
look around us, we see how few become rich ; how 
few succeed in accomplishing all their lofty anticipa- 
tion^ for the advancement of their children; and how 
few attain the anmmit nf ambition, compared with the 
multitudes who fail. The animal faculties exist fn 
all men ; and when they act without regulation, they 
prompt one man to defeat the gratification of another. 
All this artaea, not from err^r and imperfection in the 
institutions of the Creator, but from blindness in men 
to tbeir own nature, to the nature of esttemal objects, 
and to the relations established between them; in 
short, from blindness to the principles of the divine 
administration of the world. 

Secondly, The animal propensities being inferior in 
their nature to the human facnltieS) their gratifica- 
tions, when not approved of by the latter, leave a 
painfal feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction in the 
inind, occasioned by the secret disavowal of their ex. 
cessive action by the higher feelings. Suppoee^ for 
example, a young person to set out in life with ardent 
Nrishes to acquire wealth, and to attain honour and 
distinction. Imagine him to rise early and sit up 
late ; to pat forth all the energies of a powerful mind 
in buying, selling, and becoming rich ; and to be suC' 
oessfui : it is obvious, that Benevolence, Veneraticm, 
and Conscientiousness, had a small share in prompting 
him to this course of actit>n ; and that, in pursuing it, 
they have not received direct and intended gratifica- 
tion. They may have anxiously and oonstan tly watched 
the animal faculties, longing for the hour when they 
would Kay Enough; their whole occupation in the 
mean time, having been to restrain them from such 
gross excesses as would have defeated their own ends. 
Suppose, then, this iodividual to have reached the 
evening of life, and to look back on the pleasures and 
painaof his past existence: he meet feel that there 
has been vanity and vexaticm of spirit-»or the want 
<^ a satisfying portion ; beeauae the highest of his fa- 
culties have not been the motives of his conduct, and 
hare received no «ltrect and adequate gratification. 
If an individual has, through life, aimed at acquiring 
i^utation, he will find that the real affection and es. 
teem of mankind which he has gained, will be great 
or small in proportion to the degree in which he has 
inanifested, in his habitual conduct, the higher or the 
lower faculties* If men have seen him selfish in his 
l^nrsnit of wealth, selfish in his domestic affections, 
^\'n%h in his ambition— although be may have pur- 
sued hts objects without positive encroachment on the 
'iRhts of others, they will still look coldly on him— 
^«y will feel no glow of affection towards him, no 
^vated respect, and no sincere admiration. If he 
possess penetration, he will see and feel that this is 
^he case ; but the fault is his own : love, esteem, and 
sincere respect, imse, by the Creator^s laws, from con- 
^mplatinpf, not plodding selfish faculties, but Bene- 
▼olenoe. Veneration, and Justice, as the motives and 
^ds of our conduct ; and the individual supposed has 
'^^ped the natural and legitimate produce of the soil 
which he cultivated, and the seed which he sowed. 



mmiioQB ootnblAation, and directed by enlighteiied In. 
telleot, have a bonndleis scope for gratification : their 
least indulgence is delightful, and jtheir highest activity 
is bliM ; diey cause no repentance, leave no void, but 
render life a scene at once of peacefnl tranquillity and 
sustained felicity t and, what is of much importance, 
conduct proceeding from their dictates carries in its 
train the highest gratification to the anim^ propensl. 
ties themselves, of which the latter are susceptible. 
At the same time, it must be remembered, ^at the 
sentiments err, and lead also to evil, when not regu. 
lated by enlightened intellect ; that intellect in its 
turn must give due weight to the existence and desires 
of l>oth the propensities and the sentiments, as ele- 
ments in the human constitution, before it can arrive 
at sound conclusions regarding conduct; and that ra- 
tional actions and true happiness flow from the grati- 
fication of all the faculties in harmony with each other 
<p— the moral sentiments and intellect bearing the di. 
recting sway. 

This proposition may be shortly illustrated : — Ima- 
gine an individual to commence life, with the thorougii 
conviction that the higher sentiments are the superior 
powers, and that they ought to be the sources of his 
actions — ^the first effect would be to cause him to look 
habitually outward on other men and on his Creator, 
instead of looking inward on himself a» the object ot 
his highest and chief regard. Benevolence would in- 
fuse into his mind the feeling that there are other 
human beings as dear to the Creator and as much en- 
titled to enjoyment as himself; and that his duty ia 
to seek no gratification to himself which is calculated 
to prove injurious to them, but, on the ctmtrary, to 
act so as to confer on them, by hfs daily exertioTis, all 
the services in his power : Veneration would give a 
strong f«e}ing of reliance on the power and wisdom of 
God, that such conduct wtMild conduce to the highest 
gratification of all his fsculties; it would add also an 
habitual respect for his fellow men, as beings deserv- 
ing his regard, and to whose reasonable wishes he was 
bound to yield a willing and sincere obedience : liantly. 
Conscientiousness would prompt him habitually to re- 
strain his animal desires, so as to prevent the slightest 
abuse of them which would prove injurious to his fel- 
low men. 

Let us trace, then, the effect which these principle!! 
would produce in ordinary life. Suppose « friendship 
formed by such an individual : one of his fundamental 
principles being Benevolence, which inspires with a 
pure and disinterested regard for other men, he would 
desire his friend's welfare for his friend^s sake. Next, 
Veneration, acting along with intellect, would rein, 
force this love, by the conviction that it was entirely- 
conformable to the law of God, and would be accept- 
aMe in his sight. It would also add a habitual defer- 
ence towards the friend himself, which would render 
the manner pleasing to him, and the deportment yield- 
ing and accommodating in ah things proper to be for- 
bonie or done. Thirdly, Conscientiousness, ever on 
the watch, would proclaim the duty of making no un- 
just demands on the good nature of a friend, but of 
limiting the whole intercourse with him to an inter- 
change of kindness, good offices, and reciprocal affec- 
tion. Intellect, acting along with these principles, 
would point out, as an indispensable requisite to such 
an attachment, that the friend himself should be so far 
under the influence of the moral sentiments as to be 
able, in some degree, to satisfy them ; for if he were 
immoral, selfish, vainly ambitious, or, in short, under 
the habitual influence of the propensities, the senti- 
ments could not love and respect him : they might 
pity him as unfortunate, but love him they could not, 
becanse this is impossible by the very laws of their 
constitution. 

Let us now attend to the degree in which such a 
friendship would gratify the lower propensities. In 
the first place, how would Adhesiveness exult and re* 
joice in such an attachtnent ! It would be filled with 
delight, because, if the intellect were convinced that 

tbt MmA Imbiiviilly MtmoirMfed tSro wajinmwtf ii 
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tbe higher Mntlmeiits, AdhMlveneii might pour forth 
-all iC8 ardour, and cling to its object with the doiest 
bonds of affection. The friend would not encroach 
on us for evil, because his Benevolence and Justice 
would oppoee this ; he would not lay aside restraint, 
and break through the bonds of affection by undue 
familiarity, because Veneration would forbid this ; he 
would not injure us in our name, person, or reputa- 
tion, because Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Be- 
nevolence, all combined, would prevent such conduct. 
Here, then. Adhesiveness, freed from the fear of evil, 
of deceit, and of dishonour (because such a friend 
could not possibly fall into dishonour), would be at 
liberty to take its deepest draught of affectionate at- 
tachment ; it would receive a gratification which it is 
impossible it could attain while acting in combination 
with the purely selfish faculties. What delight, too, 
would such a friendship afford to Self-Esteem and 
Love of Approbation ! There would be a legitimate 
approval of ourselves, arising from a survey of pure 
motives and just and benevolent actions. Love of 
Approbation, also, would be gratified in the highest 
degree ; for every act of affection, every expression of 
esteem, from such a friend, would be so purified by 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, that 
it would form the legitimate food on which Love of 
Approbation might feast and be satisfied : it would fear 
no hoUowness beneath, no tattling in absence, no se- 
cret smoothing over for the sake of mere effect, no en- 
▼yings, no jealousies. In a word, friendship founded 
on the higher sentiments as the ruling motives, would 
delight the mind with gladness and sunshine, and gra- 
tify all the faculties, animal, moral, and intellectual, 
in harmony with each other. 

By this illustration, the reader will understand more 
clearly what I mean by the harmony of the faculties. 
The fashionable and commercial friendships of which 
I spoke gratified the propensities of Adhesiveness, 
Love of Approbation, Self-Dsteem, and Acquisitive- 
ness, but left out, as fundamental principles, all the 
higher sentiments : — ^there was, therefore, in these 
instances, a want of harmonious gratification to the 
whole faculties, which want gave rise to a feeling of 
uncertainty, and of the absence of full satisfaction ; it 
permitted only a mixed and imperfect enjoyment while 
the friendship lasted, and led to a feeling of painful 
disappointment, or of vanity and vexation, when a 
rupture occurred. The error, in such dases, consists 
in founding attachment on the lower faculties, seeing 
that they, by themselves, are not calculated to form a 
■table basis of affection ; instead of building it on them 
and the higher sentiments, which, acting together, 
afford a foundation for real, lasting, and satisfactory 
friendship. In complaining of the hollowness of attacli- 
ments springing from the lower faculties exclusively, 
we are like men who should try to build a pyramid on 
its smaller end, and then speak of the unkindness of 
Providence, and lament the hardness of their fate, 
when it felL A similar analysis of all other pleasures 
founded on the animal propensities chiefl.y, would ex- 
hibit similar results. Hapjiiness, therefore, must be 
viewed by men as connected with the exercise of the 
three great classes of faculties ; the moral sentiments 
and intellect exercising the directing and controlling 
sway, before it can be permanently attained. 

Many men, on arriving at the close of life, complain 
of all its pursuits and enjoyments having proved va- 
nity and vexation of spirit ; but, to my mind, this is 
just an intimation that the plan of their lives has been 
selfish, that they have missed the right method of do- 
ing good, and that they have sought for pleasure, not 
in the legitimate use, but in foolish abuses of their fa- 
culties. I cannot conceive that the hour of death 
should cause the mind to feel all acts of kindness done 
to others — ail exercises of devotion performed in a 
right spirit — all deeds of justice executed— all rays of 
knowledge disseminated---during life, as vain, unpro- 
fitable, and un consoling, even at the moment of our 
leaving for ever this sublunary scene. On the con. 

Iraryi such aotioos appear (o me to be those which tho 



mind would then rejoice to pass in review, as having 
afforded real enjoyment, and left behind us the great, 
est permanent benefits to our fellow men. 

SECT, v.— THE FACULTIES OF MAV COMPARED WITH 
EXTERKAX OBJECTS. 

Having considered man as a phytical being, and 
briefly adverted to the adaptation of his constitution 
to the physical laws of creation ; having viewed him 
as an organised being, and traced the relations of hii 
organic structure to his external circumstances ; hav. 
ing taken a rapid survey of hiB/actUtiet as an animal, 
moral) and intellectual being— with their uses and the 
forms of their abuses ; and having contrasted these 
faculties with each other, and discovered the supre- 
macy of the Moral Sentiments and Intellect ; I pro. 
ceed to compare his faculties with external objects f in 
order to discover what provision has been made for 
their gratification. 

Amativeitess is a feeling obviously necessary for 
the continuance of the species ; and one which, pro- 
perly regulated, is not offensive to reason : — opposite 
sexes exist to provide for its gratification.* 

Philoproobnitivehbss is given — and offspring 
exist. 

CoKCEKTRATivEKESS is Conferred — and the other 
faculties are its objects. 

Adhesivekess is given— and country and friends 
exist. 

CoMBATivEKESS is bestowed— and physical and 
moral obstacles exist, to meet and subdue which, 
courage is necessary. 

Destructivevess is given — and man is consti- 
tuted with a carnivorous stomach, and animals to be 
killed and eaten exist. BesidoM, the whole combina- 
tions of creation are in a state of decay and renovation. 
In the animal kingdom almost every species of crea« 
ture is the prey of some other ; and the faculty of 
Destructiveness places the human mind in harmony 
with this order of creation. Destruction makes way 
for renovation ; the act of renovation furnishes occa- 
sion for the activity of our other powers ; and activity 
is pleasure. That destruction is a natural institution, 
is unquestionable. Not only has nature taught the 
spider to construct a web for the purpose of ensnaring 
flies that it may devour them, and constituted beasts 
of prev with carnivorous teeth, but she has formed 
even plants, such as the Drosera, to catch and kill 
flies, and use them for food. Destructiveness is also 
the source of resentment and indignation — a most 
important defensive as well as vindicatory purpose. 
It is a check upon undue encroachment, and tends to 
constrain mankind to pay regard to the rights and 
feelings of each other. When properly regulated, it 
is an able assistant to justice. 

Cokstructivevess is given— and materials for 
constructing artificial habitations, raiment, ships, and 
various other fabrics that add to the enjoyment of 
life, are the objects which give it scope. 

Acquisitiveness is bestowed — and property ex- 
ists, capable of being collected, preserved, and applied 
to use. 

Secretivekess is given^— and the manifestations 
of our faculties require to be restrained, until fit occa- 
sions and legitimate objects present themselves for 
their gratification ; which restraint is rendered not 
only possiltle but agreeable, by the propensity in ques- 
tion. While we suppress our emotions, ideas, designs, 
or opinions, and confine them within the limits of our 
own consciousness, we exercise and gratify this faculty 
in the very act of doing so. 

Self-Esteem is given— and we have an individual 
existence and individual interests, as its objects. 

Love of Approbation is bestowed — and we are 
surrounded by our fellow men, whose good, opinion is 
the object of its desire. 

• The nature and sphere of activity of the phrenological fncul- 
ties is explained at length In the '* System of Phienology," to 
wbieh I heg leav« to nm^ H«re I can only indicate geacnU ideas 
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Cautiousness is admirably adapted to the nature 
of the external world. The human body is combus* 
tible, is liable to be destroyed by violence, to suffer 
injury from extreme wet and winds, &c. ; and ft is 
necessary for us to be habitually watchful to avoid 
these soui^ces of calamity. Accordingly, Cautiousness 
is bestowed on us as an ever-watchful sentinel, con- 
stantly whispering '* Take care." There is ample 
scope for the legitimate and pleasurable exercise of all 
our faculties, without running into these evils, pro- 
vided we know enough, and are watchful enough ; 
and therefore Cautiousness is not overwhelmed with 
inevitable terrors. It serves merely as a warder to 
excite us to beware of sudden and unexpected danger ; 
it keeps the other faculties at their post, by furnishing 
a stimulus to them toob»erveand to trace consequences, 
that safety may be iiiHured ; and when these other 
faculties do their duty in proper form, the impulses 
of Cautiousness, instead of being painful, arb the re- 
verse : they communicate a feeling of safety, which is 
exceedingly agreeable. Hence this faculty appears 
equally benevolent in its design, as the others which 
we have contemplated. It is clear that the gift of an 
organ of Cautiousness implied that man was to be 
placed in a field of danger. It is adapted to a world 
like the present, but would be at variance with a scene 
into which no evil could intrude. 

Here, then, we perceive a beautiful provision made 
for supporting the activity of the lower propensities, 
and affording them legitimate gratification. These 
powers are conferred on us clearly to support our ani- 
mal nature, and to place us in harmony with the ex- 
ternal objects of creation. Far from being injurious 
or base in themselves, they possess the dignity of uti- 
lity, and are sources of high enjoyment, when legiti- 
mately indulged. The phrenologist, therefore, would 
never seek to extirpate them, or to weaken them too 
much. He desires only to see their excesses control- 
led, and their exercise directed iu accordance with the 
great institutions and designs of the Creator. Theo- 
logians who enforce the corruption of human nature, 
would do well to consider whether man as originally 
constituted possessed the organs of these propensities 
or not. If he did possess them, it will be incumbent 
on them to show the objects of them in a world where 
there was no sorrow, sin, death, or danger. If these 
organs were bestowed only after the fall, the question 
will remain to be solved, whether man with new or- 
gans added to his brain, and new propensities to his 
mind, continued the same being, as when these did 
not form parts of his constitution. Or, finally, they 
may consider whether the existence of these organs, 
and of an external world adapted to them, does not 
prove that man, as he now exists, is actually the same 
being as when he was created, and that his corruption 
consists in his tendency to abuse his faculties, and not 
in any inherent viciousness attributable to his nature 
itself. 

The next class of faculties is that embracing the 
Bf oral Sentiments proper to man. These are the fol- 
lowing :— 

Benevolence is given — and sentient and intel- 
ligent beings are created, whose happiness we are able 
to increase, thereby affording it scope and delight. It 
is an error to imagine that creatures in misery are 
the only objects of benevolence, and that it has no 
function but to experience pity. It is a wide-spread- 
ing fountain of generous feeling, desiring for its gra- 
tification not only the removal of pain, but the 
maintenance and augmentation of positive enjoyment ; 
and the happier it can render its objects, the more 
complete are its satisfaction and delight. Its exer- 
cise, like that of all the other faculties, is a source of 
great pleasure to the individual himself ; and nothing 
can be conceived more admirably adapted for afford* 
ing it exercise, than the system of creation exhibited 
on earth. From the nature of the human faculties, 
each lAdividualy without injuring himself, has it iu 



his power to confer prodigious benefits, or, in other 
words, to pour forth the most copious streams of be« 
nevolenoe on others, by legitimately gratifying their 
various feelings and intellectual faculties. 

Veneration — The highest object of this faculty 
is the Divine Being ; and I assume here the existence 
of God as capable of demonstration. The very essay 
in which I am now engaged, is an attempt at an ex- 
position of some of his attributes, as manifissted in this 
world. If we find wisdom and benevolence in his 
works, unchangeableness and no shadow of turning 
in his laws, perfect harmony in each department of 
creation ; and if we shall discover that the evils which, 
afflict us are much less the direct objects of his ar« 
rangements than the consequences of ignorant neglect 
of institutions intended for our enjoyment — then we 
shall acknowledge in the Divine Being an object whom 
we may love with all our soul, and reverence with the 
deepest emotions of veneration, and on whom Hope 
and Conscientiousness may repose with a perfect and 
unhesitating reliance. The exercise of this sentiment 
is in itself a great positive enjoyment, when the object 
is in harmony with our other faculties. Further, its 
activity disposes us to yield obedience to the Creator's 
laws, the object of which is our own happiness ; and 
hence its exercise, in the highest degree, is provided 
for. Revelation unfolds the character and intentions 
of God where reason cannot penetrate. 

Hopf: is given — and our understanding, by disco* 
vering the laws of nature, is enabled to penetrate into 
the future. This sentiment, then, is gratified by the 
absolute reliance which Causality convinces us we may 
place on the stability and wisdom of the divine ar- 
rangements: its legitimate exercise, in reference to 
this life, is to give us avivifying faith that good is at- 
tainable if we use the proper means, and that while 
we suffer evil we are undei^oiug a chastisement for 
having neglected the institutions of the Creator, the 
object of which punishment is to urge us back into 
the right patli. It is a very powerful alleviator of our 
afflictions. Revelation presents to Hope the certainty 
of a life to come, and directs all our iMulties in points 
of Faith. 

Ideality is be8towed--and not only is external 
nature invested with the most exquisite loveliness, but 
a capacity for moral and intellectual refinement is 
given to us, by which we may rise in the scale of ex- 
cellence, and, at every step of our progress, reap direct 
enjoyment from this sentiment. Its constant desire 
is for " something more exquisite stilL" In its own 
immediate impulses it is delightful, and external nature 
and our own faculties respond to its call. 

Wonder prompts us to admiration, and desires 
something new. When we contempfatte mau endowed 
with intellect to discover a Deity and to comprehend 
his works, we oannot doubt that Wonder is provided 
with objects for its intensest exercise ; and when we 
view him placed in a world where old things are con- 
stantly passing away, and a system of renovation is 
incessantly proceeding, we see at once how vast a pro- 
vision is made for the gratification of his desire of 
novelty, and how admirably it is calculated to impel 
his other faculties to action. 

Conscientiousness exists— and it has a wide field 
of exercise in reguUting the rights and interests of the 
individual in relation to other men and to society. 
The existence of selfish propensities and disinterested 
emotions, demands a power to arbitrate between them, 
and to regulate both, and such is the sentiment of 
Conscientiousness. To afford it full satisfaction, it is 
necessary to prove that all the divine institutions are 
founded in justice. This is a point which many re- 
gard as involved in much obscurity ; I shall endeavour 
in this essay to lift the veil in part, for to me justioe 
appears to flow through every divine institution. 

One difficulty, in regard to Conscientiousness, long 
appeared inexplicable ; it was, how to reconeile with 
benevolence the institution by which thb faculty visits 
us with remorse, afUr offences are actually committed^ 
instead of Arresting our hands by an irresistibls Teti» 
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hthn slnniiiir) to ai to saire as from the perpetration 
altogether. The problem is aolFed by the priuciplej 
That happinesi consitcs in the activity of our facol- 
ties, and that the arrangement of punishment after 
the offence, is far more oonducive to activity than the 
opposite. For example 3 if we desired to enjoy the 
highest gratification in exploring a new country, re« 
plete with the most exquisite beauties of scenery and 
the most captivating natural productions ; and if we 
found in our path precipices that gratitied Ideality in 
the highest degree, but which endangered life when, 
uegleoting the law of gravitation, we advanced so near 
as to fall over them ; whether would it be more boun- 
tiful in Providence to send an invisible attendant with 
us, who, whenever we were about to approach the 
brink, should interpose a barrier, and fairly cut short 
our advance, without requiring us to bestow one 
thoaght upon the subject, and without our knowing 
when to expect it and when not | — or to leave all open, 
but to confer on us, as he has done, eyes fitted to see 
the precipice, faculties to comprehend the law of 
gravitation, and Cautiousness to make us fear the in- 
fringement of it — and then to leave us to enjoy the 
scene in perfect safety if we used these powers, but to 
fall over and suffer pain or death if we neglected to 
exercise them ? It is obvious that the latter arrange- 
ment would give far more scope to our various powers ; 
and if active faculties are the sources of pleasure, as 
will be shown in the next chapter, then it would con- 
tribute more to our enjoyment than the other. Now, 
Conscientiousness punishing after the fact is analo- 
gous, in the moral world, to this arrangement in the 
physical. If Intellect, Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Conscientiousness, do their paru, they will give inti- 
mations of disapprobation before the commission of 
offences, just as Cautiousness will give intimations of 
danger at the sight of the cliff ; but if these are dis- 
regarded, and we fall over the moral preoipiue, remorse 
will follow as a punishment, just as pain is the chas- 
tisement for tumbling over the physical brink. The 
object of boUi institutions is to permit and encourage 
the most vigorous and unrestrained exercise of our 
faculties, in accordance with the physical, moral, and 
intellectual laws of nature, and to punish us only 
when we transgress these limits. 

FiBJfKESs is bestowedi.— and the other faculties of the 
mind are its objects. It supports and maintains their 
activity, and gives determination to our purposes. 

Imitation is bestowed— and every where man is 
surrounded by beings and objects whose actions and 
apjMaianfiea it may benefit him to copy. 

Th0 next Clasg of Faculties is the Intellectual. 

The provisions in external nature for the gratifiea- 
tion of the Senses of Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Taste, 
and Fe^ng, are so obvious, that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them. 

IxDiviDUALiTT and Eventuality, or the powers 
of observing things that exist, and occurrences, are 
gtven....and '^ all the truths which Natural Phiioso- 
uhy teaches, depend upon maUer of foot, and that is 
learned by observation and experiment, and never 
oould be discovered by reasoning at all.*' Here, then, 
is ample scope for Uie exercise iS these powers. 

FoKX, 81ZE, Weight, Looalitt, Oedee, and 
NvxBEE, are bestowed~-and the sciences of C^eome- 
try, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, Navigation, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Zoology, Anatomy, and various 
others, are the fields of their exercise. The first three 
sciences are almost the eatire products of these facul- 
ties ; the others result chiefly from them, when ap- 
plied on external objects. 

CoLQUBiNG, TiUB, and Tune, are given-^omd 
these, aided by Constructiveness, Form, Size, Ideality, 
and other faculties, find soope in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Poetry, Music, and the other fine arts. 

Language is- given — and our faculties inspire us 
with lively emotions and ideas, which we desire to 
oomffluaio^te by its means to o^er individuals. 



C0MVAEI8ON and Causality exist, and these fa- 
culties, aided by Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
and others already enumerated, find ample gratifica- 
tioiSrin Natural Philosophy, and in Moral, Political, 
and Intellectual Science. The general objects and 
affairs of life, together with our own feelings, xwaduct, 
and relations, are also the objects of the knowing and 
rellecting faculties, and afford them vast opportuuitiea 
for exercise. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE SOURCES OF HUMAN HAPPINESS, 

AND THE CONDITIONS REQUISITE FOR 

MAINTAINING IT. 

AU enjoyment arises from activity of the different parts of the 
fauinan ooxwticution^Cxeation so arranged as to invite and encou- 
rage eaercise of the bodUy and mental powers^The acqu i si t i o n of 
knowledge a^ireeabJe-^Would intuitive luiowledge be more advao- 
tageous to nuui* than the mera capacity which he actually haa to 
acquire knowledge by his own exertions ?— Reasons for answer- 
ing this question in the negative->To reap enjoyment in the greatest 
quantity, and maintain it most permanently, the ftculties must 
be gratified in harmony with each other— Reasons for believing that 
the laws of external creation will, in the progress of disoovery« 
be found accordant with the dictates of the moral sentiments. 

Uavivq now given a rapid sketch of the constitution 
of man, and its relations to external objects, we are 
prepared to inquire into the sources of ms happiness, 
and the conditions requisite for niaintainiog it. 

The Jirst and most obvious circumstance which 
attracts attention is, that all enjoyment must neoes- 
sarily arise from ec/tvi/y of the various systems of which 
the human constitution is composed. The bones, 
musdes, nerves, and digestive and respiratory organs, 
furnish pleasing sensations, directly or indirectly, 
when exercised in conformity with their nature ; and 
the external senses and internal faculties, when ex- 
cited, supply the whole remaining perceptions and 
emotions, whidi, when combined, constitute life and 
rational existence. If these were habitually buried 
in sleep, or constitutionally inactive, life, to all pur- 
poses of enjoyment, might as well be extinct : Exist- 
ence would be reduced to mere vogetation, without 
oonsdousness. 

If, then, wisdom and benevolence have heen em- 
ployed in conititutiug man,, we may expect the arrange- 
ments of creation, in regard to him» to be calculated, 
as a leading ol^sot, to excite his various power^ cor. 
poreal and mental, to activity. This, accordingly, 
.appears to me to be the oai»e ; and the fact may be 
illustrated by a few examples. A certain portion of 
nervous and muscular energy is infused by nature 
into the human body every twenty-four hours, which 
it is delightful to expend. To provide for its expen- 
diture, the stomach has been constituted so as to re- 
quire regular supplies of food, which can be obtained 
only by nervous and muscular exertion ; the body has 
been created destitute of covering, yet standing in need 
of protection from the elements of heaven ; and nature 
has been so constituted, that raiment can be easily 
provided by moderate exercise of the mental and cor- 
poreal powers. It is delightful to repair exhausted 
nervous and muscular energy by wholesome aliment ; 
and the digestive organs have been so constituted as 
to afford us frequent opportunities of enjoying the 
pleasures o{ eating. In these arrangements, the de- 
sign of supporting the various systems of the body in 
activity, for ^le enjoyment of the individual, is abun- 
dantly obvious. A late writer justly remarks, that 
<^ a person of feeble texture and indolent habits has 
the bone smooth, thin, and li^ht ; but nature, solici. 
tous for our safety, and in a manner which we could 
not anticipate, combines with l^e powerful muscular 
frame a dense and perfect texture of bone, where every 
spine and tubercle is completely developed.** " As 
the structure of the parts is originally perfected by 
the action of the vessels, the fuavtiou os oy^s^n of 
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ihift pvrl 11 made (he slimahii to those vomoIs. The 
cuticle on the hsnd wears away like a glove ; but the 
pressure stimulates the Hiring surface to force suoees- 
aire layers of skiu under that which is wearing, or, as 
anatomists call it, desquamating ; by which they mean, 
that the cuticle does not change at once, but comes oif 
ui squamae or scales." 

Dirocting our attention to the Mind, we discover 
that ludividuality, and the other Perceptive Faoul- 
tiesy desire, as their means of enjoyment, to become 
acquainted with external objects ; while the Re- 
flecting Faculties long to know the dependencies 
and relations of all objjeets and beings. *^ There is 
something," says an eloquent writer ^f positively 
agreeable to ail men, to all at least whose nature is 
not most grpvelling and base, in gaining knowledge 
for ita own sake. When you see any thing for the 
first time, you at once derive some gratification from 
the sight being new ; your attention is awakened, 
ai\d you desire to know more about it. If it is a piece 
of workmanship, as an instrument, a machine of any 
kind, you wish to know how it is made, how it 
works, and what use it is of. If it is an animal, you 
desire to know where it comes from, how it lives, 
what are its dispositions, and, generally, its nature 
aud habits. This desire is felt, too, without at all 
eonsidecing that the maehine or the animal may ever 
be of the least use to yourself practically ; for, in all 
ptrobabiiity, you may never see them again. But you 
£eel a curiosity to learn all about them, beeause they 
0X9 new mud unknown to you. You accordingly make 
inquiries ; you feel a gratifioaiUm in getting answers 
to your questions,' that is m reeeiving informatioUf and 
in knowing more--4n being better informed than you 
vere before. If you ever happen again to see the 
same instrument or animal, you find it agreeable to 
recollect having seen it before, and to think that 
you knov something about it. If you see another 
instrument or animal, in some respects like, but dif- 
fering in other particulars, you find it pleasing to 
eompewe them together^ and to note in what they agree 
and in what they differ. Now, all this kind of grati- 
fication is of a pure and disinterested nature, and has 
no reference to any of the common purposes of life ; 
yet it is a pleasure — an enjoyment. You are nothing 
the richer for it ; you do not gratify your palate, or 
any other bodily appetite ; and yet it is so pleasing 
that you would give something out of your pocket to 
obtain it, and would forego some bodily enjoyment for 
its sake* The pleasure derived frofa science is ex- 
actly of the like nature, or^ rather, it is the very 
same."* This is a correct and forcible exposition of 
the pleasures attending the active exercise of our in. 
tellectual faculties. In the introduction to this work, 
I have given several illustrations of the manner in 
which the external world is adapted to the mental fa- 
culties of man, aud of the extent to which it is calcu- 
lated to maintain them in activity, and I need not re- 
peat them here. 

BupjMMing the human fiioulties to have received 
their present constitution, two arrangements for their 
gratifioation may be fancied : 1st, Infusing into the 
inteileetual powers, at birth, intfdHve knowledge of 
every objei^ which th^y are fitted ever to comprehend ; 
and directing every propensity and sentiment by an 
infallible instinct to its best mode and degree of gra- 
tification 1 Or, 2dly^ Constituting the intellectual fa- 
culties only as oapwntMs for gaining knowledge by 
exercise and application, and surrounding them with 
objects bearing such reiationii towards them, that, 
when these objects and relations are observed aud at- 
tended to, high gratification shall be obtained, and, 
when they are unobserved and neglected, the result 
shall be uneasiness and pain ; giving at the same time 
to eaoli propensity and sentiment a wide field of ac- 
tion, oompr^ehending both use and abuse, and leaving 
the intellect to direct each to its proper objects, and 
to regulate its degrees ol' indulgence. And the ques- 
tion occurs, Wl^h of these modes would be more 
• Ofcieets, Advaatagw, and Ftessuiesof Seience* p. !• 



oondueive to enjoyment ? The general opinion will 
be in iavour of the first ; but the second appears to 
me to be preferable. If the first meal we had eaten 
had for ever prevonted the recurrence of hunger, it ia 
obvious that ail the pleasures of satisfying a healthy 
appetite would then have been at an end ; so that this 
apparent bounty would have greatly abridged our en- 
joyment. In like manner, if (our faculties being 
constituted as at present) unerring desire had been 
impressed (»n the propensities and sentiments, and in- 
tuitive knowledge had been communicated to the un- 
derstanding, 80 that, when an hour old, we should 
have been, morally, as wise and virtuous, and, intel- 
lectually, as thoroughly instructed as we could ever 
become, all provision for the sustained activity of our 
faculties would have been done awuy with. When 
wealth is acquired, the miser's pleasure in it is dimi- 
nished. He grasps after more with increasing avi- 
dity. He is supposed irrational in doing so ; but he 
obeys the instinct of his nature. What he possesses 
no longer satisfies Acquisitiveness. The miser's plea- 
sure arises from the active state of this faculty, and 
only the pursuit and obtaining of new treasures can 
maintain that state. The same law is exemplified in 
the case of Love of Approbation. The enjoyment 
which it affords depends on its active state ; and hence 
the necessity for fi£w ineense, and for mounting higher 
in the scale of ambition, is constantly felt by its vie^ 
tims. Napoleon, in exile, said, ^* Let us live upon the 
past ;" but he found this impossible : his predominant 
desires originated in Love of Approbation and Self* 
Esteem, and the past did not stimulate them, or maim* 
tain them in constant activity. In like manner, no 
musician, artist, poet, or philosopher, would reckon 
himself happy, however extensive his attainments, if 
informed, ''Now you must stop and live upon the 
past ;" and the reason is still the same ; the pursuit 
of new acquirements, and the discovery of new fields 
of investigation, excite and maintain the faculties in 
activity ; and activity is enjoyment. 

If these views be correct, the consequenoes of im« 
buing the mind, as at present constituted, with intui-* 
tive knowledge, and instinctive direction as to conduct, 
would not have been unquestionably beneficial. The 
limits of our experience and acquirements would have 
been speedily reached ; our first step would have been 
our last ; every object would have become old and 
familiar ; Hope would have had no object of expe&* 
tation. Cautiousness no object of fear, Wonder no 
gratification in novelty $ and monotony, insipidity, 
aud mental satiety, would apparently have been the 
lot of man. 

According to the view now advanced, creation, in 
its present form, is more wisely and benevolently 
adapted to our constitution than if instinctive direc- 
tion and intuitive instruction had been given to the 
mind at birth. By the actual arrangement, numerout 
noble faculties are bestowed, and their objects are pre- 
sented : these objects are endowed with qualities fitted 
to benefit and delight us, when properly used, and to 
injure and punish us when misunderstood or misap- 
plied ; but we are left to find out their qualities by 
the exercise of our own powers. Provision is thus 
made for ceaseless activity of the mental faculties, and 
this constitutes delight. Wheat is produced by the 
earth, and adapted to the nutrition of the body ; but 
it may be rendered more grateful to taste, more salu- 
brious to the stomach, and more stimulating to the 
nervous aud muscular systems, by being stripped of 
its external skin, ground into fiour, and baked. New, 
when the Creator endowed wheat with its pr^>erties, 
and the human body with its qualities and funotions, 
he pre-arranged all these relations. In withholding 
congenital and intuitive knowledge of them, but in 
bestowing faculties fitted to find them out ; iu render- 
ing the exercise of these faculties agreeable $ and in 
leaving man, in this condition, to act for himself — he 
appears to me to have conferred on him the highest 
boon. The earth produces also hemlock and {oxfgio^e ; • 
and, by the orgauie law, those aubstaoties, if takea in 
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certain moderate qnalities, remove diseases ; if in ex- 
cess, they occasion death : but man*s observing facul- 
ties, when acting under the guidance of Cautiousness 
and Reflection, are fitted to make this discovery : and 
he is left to make it in this way, or suffer the conse- 
quences of neglect. 

Water, when elevated in temperature, becomes 
steam ; steam expands with prodigious power ; and 
this power, confined by metal and directed by intel- 
lect, is capable of being converted into the steam-en- 
gine, the most efficient yet most humble servant of 
man. All this was clearly pre-arranged by the Deity, 
and man*s faculties were adapted to it at creation ; 
but he was left to observe and discover the qualities 
and relations of water for himself. This duty, how. 
ever, must be acknowledged to have been benevolently 
imposed, the moment we perceive that the Creator has 
made the very exercise of the faculties agreeable, and 
arranged the qualities and relations of matter so be- 
neficially, that, when known, they carry a double re- 
ward to thediscoverer — ^the pleasure of mental exercise, 
and positive advantage derived from the objects them- 
selves. 

The Knowing Faculties, as we have seen, observe 
merely the qualities of bodies, and their simpler re- 
lations. The Reflecting Faculties observe relations 
also, but of a higher order. The former, for example, 
discover that the soil is clay or gravel ; that it is tough 
or friable ; that it is dry or wet ; that excess of water 
impedes vegetation ; that in one season the crop is 
large, and in the next deficient. The reflecting fa- 
culties take cognisance of the cautet of these pheno- 
mena; and acting along with the knowing powers, 
they discover the means by which wet soil may be 
Tendered dry, clay pulverised, light soil invigorated, 
and all of them made more productive ; and sJso the 
relationship of particular soils to particular kinds of 
grain. Nations that exert their knowing faculties in 
observing the qualities of the soil, and their reflecting 
faculties in discovering its capabilities, and its rela- 
tions to water, lime, manures, and the various species 
of grain — and who put forth their muscular and ner- 
vous energies in accordance with the dictates of these 
powers — receive a rich reward in a climate improved 
in salubrity, and an abundant supply of food, besides 
mueh positive enjoyment attending the exercise of 
the powers themselves. Those communities, on the 
other hand, who neglect to use their mental faculties, 
and muscular aud nervous energies, are punished by 
ague, fever, rheumatism, and a variety of painful af- 
fections arising from damp air ; they are stinted in 
food, and in wet seasons are brought to the very 
brink of starvation by serious failures of their crops. 
This punishment is a benevolent admonition from 
the Creator, that they are neglecting a great duty, 
and omitting to enjoy a great pleasure ; and it will 
cease as soon as, by obeying the Divine laws, they 
have fairly redeemed the blessings lost by their negli- 
gence. 

The winds and waves appear, at first sight, to pre- 
sent insurmountable obstacles to man's leaving the 
island or continent on which he happens to be born, 
aud to his holding intercourse with distant climes : 
But, by observing the relations of water to timber, he 
is enabled to construct a ship ; by observing the influ- 
ence of the wind on a body placed in a fluid medium, 
he discovers the use of sails ; and, lately, he has found 
out the expansive quality of steam, and traced ita re- 
lations until he has produced a machine that enables 
him almost to set the roaring tempest at defiance, and 
to sail straight to the stormy north, although its loud- 
est and its fiercest blasts oppose. All these capabili- 
ties were conferred on nature and on man, long before 
they were practically applied ; but now that we have 
advanced so far in our career of discovery and im- 
provement, we perceive the scheme of creation to l>e 
admirably adapted to support the mental faculties in 
habitual activity, and to reward us for the exercise of 
them. 
In Burveying external nature with this principle in 



view, we perceive in many qualities of physical objects 
clear indications of benevolent design, which otherwise 
would be regarded as defects. The Creator obviously 
intended that man should discover and use coal-gas 
in illuminating dwelling-houses ; and yet it,emite an. 
abominable odour. The bad smell, viewed abstract- 
edly from its consequences, would appear to be an 
unfortunate quality of gas ; but when we recollect 
that it is invisible, extremely subtle and liable to es. 
cape, and also, when mixed in a certain proportion 
with atmospheric air, to explode — and that the nau- 
seous and penetrating smell is like a voice attached to 
it, proclaiming its escape, and warning us, in louder 
and louder tones, to attend to our safety by confining 
it — it presents the aspect of wise and benevolent de- 
sign. Gas stood in this relation to the olfactory nerves 
from the creation downwards, although it waa long 
unknown to men. We cannot doubt that the dia- 
covery and application of it by them was contemplated 
by the Creator from the first. A few years ago, on 
hearing Pagauini play ou the violin, the subject of 
wonder with me was the exquisite fineness of his notea. 
The sounds fell on the ear as if their cause had been 
purely etherial . No indication of their material origi n 
could be traced. An angel might be imagined to send 
forth such strains to mortal ears. The extraordinary 
developement of Paganini's organs of Tune and Time, 
with the extreme sensibility of his nervous systonn 
strongly indicated in his countenance and figure,' seem 
to have been the causes of his attaining this high de- 
gree of power. In reflecting on his performance, the 
idea forcibly struck me, that until a being constituted 
like Pagauini appeared, we had no means of discover- 
ing what exquisite sounds the material substances 
composing a violin and bow were capable of emit- 
ting, and that a similar reflection may probably be ap- 
plicable to the entire sublunary creation. This world 
may be full of divine qualities and delicious harmo- 
nies, if we had only superior men to bring them into 
view ! And if the case be so, how truly admirable is 
that constitution of nature, which furnishes us with 
every possible inducement not only to study itself, but 
to improve our own qualities ; and which presente us 
with richer treasures, the farther we advance in the 
discharge of our most pleasing and profitable duties ! 
It is objected to this argument, that it involves an 
inconsistency. Ignorance of the natund laws, it is said, 
is represented as necessary to happiness, in order that 
the faculties may obtain exercise in discovering and 
obeying them ; nevertheless, happiness is held to be im- 
possible till these laws shall have been discovered and 
obeyed : here then, it is said, ignorance is represented as 
at once essential to, and ifieompatible icithy enjoyment. 
But this is not an accurate representation of the doctrine. 
I do not say that, in any individual man, ignorance of 
the natural laws is essential to enjoyment ; I merely 
maintain, that with his present constitution it was 
more beneficial for him to be left to learn these laws 
from his parents or his own experience, than at birth 
to have received intuitive knowledge of aU the objects 
of creation. A similar objection might be stated to 
the constitution of the bee. Honey is necessary to 
its enjoyment ; yet it has been left to gather honey for 
itself. The fallacy lies in losing sight of the natural 
constitution both of the bee and of man. The bee has 
been furnished with instinctive tendencies to roam 
about the fields and flowery meadows, and to exert ite 
energies in labour ; and it is obviously beneficial to it 
to be provided with opportunities of doing so^ And so 
it is with man. Gathering knowledge is to the hu- 
man mind what gathering honey is to the bee. Com- 
municating intuitive knowledge of the natural laws 
to man, while his present eonstitttiion continues, would 
be the exact parallel of naturally gorging the bee with 
honey during the whole summer, when its energies 
are at their height. When the bee has completed ita 
store, winter benumbs its powers, which resume their 
vigour only when its stock is exhausted, and when 
spring returns to afford them exercise. No torpor 
resembling that of winter eeals up the faniltiei of the 
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hnman race ; but their oeateless activity is axnply pro- 
vided for by other arrangements : First, Every indivi- 
dual of the raoe is born in utter ignorance, and starts 
from Eero in the scale of knowledge, so that he has the 
laws to learn for himself either from his predecessors 
or from experience; Secondly, The laws of nature, 
compared with the mental capacity of any individual, 
are of boundless extent, so that every one may learn 
something new to the end of the longest life ; Thirdiy, 
By the actual ooustitution of man, he must make use 
of his acquirements habitually, otherwise he will lose 
them. 

These circumstances remove the apparent inconsis- 
tency. If man had possessed intuitive knowledge of 
all nature, he could have had no scope for exercising 
his faculties in ao^tnn^ knowledge, inpresermng it, or 
in oommunicaHng it. The infant would have been as 
wi.se as the most revered sage, and forgetfulness would 
have been necessarily excluded. 

Some who object to these views, imagine that after 
the human race has acquired knowledge of all the na- 
tural laws, if such a result be possible, they wUl be in 
the same condition cls if they had been created with tn- 
tuitive knowledge. But this does not follow. Although 
the race should acquire the knowledge supposed, it is 
not an inevitable consequence that each individtMl will 
necessarily enjoy it all ; which, however, would follow 
from intuition. The entire soil of Britain belongs to 
the landed proprietors as a class ; but each does not 
possess it aU^ and hence every one has opportunities 
of adding to his territories— -with this disadvantage, 
however, in comparison with knowledge, that the ac- 
quisitions of one necessarily diminish the possessions 
of another. Further, although the race should have 
learned all the natursd laws, &eir children would not 
intuitively inherit their ideas, and thus the activity of 
every one, as he appeared on the stage, would be pro- 
vided for ; whereas, by intuition,^ every child would be 
as wise as his grandfather — and parental protection, 
filial piety, and all the delights that spring from dif- 
ference in knowledge between youth and age, would 
be excluded^ Lastly, By the actual state of man, the 
vnng of acquirements is essential to the preservation 
as well as the enjoyment of them. By intuition, all 
knowledge would be habitually present to the mind 
without effort or consideration. On the whole, there- 
fore, it appears that (man*s nature being what it is) 
the arrangement by which he is endowed with powers 
to acquire knowledge, but left to find it for himself, is 
both wise and benevolent. 

It has been asked, " But is there no pleasure in 
science except that of discovery ? Is there none in 
neing the knowledge we have, attained ? Is there no 
pleasure in playing at chess after we know the moves ?" 
In answer, I observe, that if we knew beforehand all 
the moves that our antagonist intended to make and 
all our own, which must be the case if we knew every 
thing by intuition, we could have no pleasure. The 
pleasure really consists in discovering the intentions 
of our antagonist, and in calculating the effects of our 
own play ; a certaii degree of ignorance of both of 
which is indispensable to gratification. In like man- 
ner, it is agreeable first to discover the natural laws, 
and then to study the moves that we ought to make, 
in consequence of knowing them. So much, then, for 
the sources of human happiness. 

In the second place. To reap enjoyment in the 
greatest quantity Siud to maintain it most permanently, 
the faculties must be gratified harmoniously: In 
other words, if, among the various powers, the supre- 
vutqy belongs to the moral sentiments, then the aim 
of our habitual conduct must be the attainment of 
objects suited to gratify them. For example, in pur- 
suing wealth or fame as the leading object of exist- 
ence, full gratification is not afforded to Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness, and consequently 
complete satisfaction cannot be enjoyed ; whereas, by 
seeking knowledge, and dedicating life to the welfare 
of mankind, and obedience to God, in our several vo- 
cations, these faculties will be gratified, and wealth, 



fame, health, and other advantages, will flow in their 
train, so that the whole mind will rejoice, and its de- 
light will remain permanent. 

Thirdly, To place human happiness on a secure 
basis, the laws of external creation must themselves 
accord with the dictates of the moral sentiments, and 
intellect must be fitted to discover the nature and re« 
lations of both, and to direct the conduct in harmony 
with them. 

Much has been written concerning the extent of 
human ignorance: but we should discriminate be- 
tween absolute incapacity to know, and mere want of 
information, arising from not having used this capa* 
city to its full extent. In regard to the first— our ca- 
pacity to know — ^it appears probable that, in this 
world, we shall never know the essence, beginning, 
or end of things ; because these are points which we 
have no faculties calculated to discover : But the 
same Creator who made the external world constituted 
our faculties ; and if we have sufficient data for in- 
ferring it to be His intention that we shall enjoy ex- 
istence here while preparing for the ulterior ends of 
our being — and if it be true that we can be happv 
here, only bv becoming thoroughly conversant with 
those natural laws which are pre-arranged to contri- 
bute, when observed, to our enjoyment, and which, 
when violated, visit us with suffering — then we may 
safely conclude that our mental capacities are wisely 
adapted to the attainment of these objects, whenever 
we shall do our own duty in bringing them to their 
highest condition of perfection, and in applying them 
in the best manner. 

Sir Isaac Newton observed that all bodies which re- 
fracted the rays of light, were combustible, except one, 
the diamond, which he found to have this quality, but 
which he was not able, by any powers he possessed, 
to consume by burning. He did not conclude, how- 
ever, from this, that the diamond was an exception to 
the uniformity of nature. He inferred that, as the 
same Creator had made the diamond and the refract- 
ing bodies which he was able to burn, and proceeded 
by uniform laws, the diamond also would, in all pro- 
bability, be found to be combustible, and that the rea- 
son of its resisting his power was ignorance on his 
part of the proper way to produce its conflagration. 
A century afterwards, chemists made the diamond 
blaze with as much vivacity as Sir Isaac Newton had 
done a wax-candle. Let us proceed, then, on an ana- 
logous principle. If the intention of our Creator be, 
that we should enjoy existence while in this world, 
then he knew what was necessary to enable us to do 
so ; and He will not be found to have failed in con- 
ferring on us powers fitted to accomplish His design, 
provided we do our duty in developing and applying 
them. The great motive to exertion is the conviction, 
that increased knowledge will furnish us with in- 
creased means of happiness and well-doing, and with 
new proofs of benevolence and wisdom in the Great 
Architect of the Universe. 

In pleading thus earnestly for the wise and bene, 
voleut constitution of the human mind, and the ad- 
mirable adaptation of external nature to its qualities, 
I may be causing uneasiness to some readers who have 
been educated in the belief that human nature is in- 
herently corrupt, and that physical creation is essen- 
tially disordered ; but, in doing so, I yield to the 
imperative dictates of what appears to me to be truth. 
If the views now expounded shall be shown to be fal- 
lacious, I shall be most anxious to abandon them ; 
but if they shall prove to be correct interpretations of 
nature, they will of necessity stand forth in all the 
might and majesty of divine appointments, and it will 
be criminal either to conceal or oppose them. If they 
be true, they will carry vast consequences in their 
train. I am not rearing a system from ambitious mo- 
tives, neither is it my object to attack the opinions of 
other men. It is simply to lift up the veil of igno* 
ranee, and, in all humility, to exhibit the Creator's 
works in their real colours, in as far as I imagine my* 
I self to have been permitted to perceive them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

APPLICATION OF THE NATURAL LAWS TO 

THE PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS 

OP LIFE. 

Suggestkm of a MhenM of living and O9oup4iion fof t)M limn«ti 
noe— Svery day ought to b« lo a|HM»tioQ«4 w to permU of (1) 
bodily exercise ; (2) useful employment of the intelleetual powtn i 
{S) the eultivatioii and gsatifleatum of the moral and leligimu sea- 
timente; (4) the taking of Ibod and sleep— ^^tifieation of the 
animal faculties ineluded in these— Why has man made so little 
pxogiess towards happiness ?— A reply to this question very diffi- 
cult— Dr Chalmers quoted on the subject— Has man advanced in 
happiness in proportion to the increase of his knowledge ? — His 
progress retarded by ignorance of his constitution, and its adapta- 
tion to external objects— The experience of past ages affords no 
sufficient reason for Itxniting our estimate of man's capability of 
.civilisation— Recent date of some of the most important scientific 
diAsoverief* and imperfect condition of most branches of human 
knowledge* 

If ft system of liying and occupation were to be framed 
for human beings, founded on the exposition of Vheir 
nature which I have now given, it would be some- 
thing like this. 

First, So many hours a-day should be dedicated by 
every individual in health, to the exercise of his ner. 
vons and muscular systems, in labour calculated to 
give scope to their functions. The reward of obey- 
Tng this requisite of his nature would be health, and 
» joyous animal existence ; the punishment of neglect 
is disease, low spirits, and premature death. 

Secondly^ So many hours a-day should be spent in 
the sedulous employment of the knowing and reflect- 
ing faculties; in studying the <][ualitie8 of external 
objects, and their relations : also the nature of ani- 
mated beiugS) and their relations ; with the view not 
of accumulating mere abstract and barren knowledge, 
but of enjoying the positive pleasure of mentkl activity, 
and of turning every discovery to account, as a means 
of increasing happiness or alleviating misery. The 
leading object should always be, to find out the rela. 
tionship of every object to our own nature, organic, 
animal, moral, and intellectual, and to keep that re- 
lationship habitually in mind, so as to render our ac- 
quirements directly gratifying to our various faculties. 
Tbe reward of this conduct would be an incalculable 
increase of pleasure, in the very act of acquiring a 
knowledge of the real properties of external objects, 
together with a great accession of power in reaping 
ulterior advantages and avoiding disagreeable affec- 
tions. 

Thirdly^ So many hours a-day ought to be devoted 
tp the cultivation and gratification of our moral and 
religious sentiments ; that is to say, in exercising these 
ii\ harmony with intellect, and especially in ac<|uiring 
the habit of admiring, loving, and yielding obedience 
to tbe Creator and his institutions. This last object 
is of vast importance. Intellect is barren of practical 
fruit, however rich it may be in knowledge, until it 
is fired and prompted to act by moral sentiment. In 
xny view, knowledge by itself is comparatively worth- 
less and impotent, compared with what it becomes 
when vivified by lofty emotions. It is not enough 
that Intellect is informed ; the moral faculties must 
co-operate, in yielding obedience tp the precepts which 
the intellect recognises tp be true. As creation is one 
great systeip, of which God is the author and pre- 
server, we may fairly presume that there must be 
harmony among all its parts, and between it and its 
Creator. The humau mind is a portion of creatioq, 
and its constitupon must be included in this harmoni- 
ous scheme. The grand object of the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties of man, therefore, ought to be, the 
study of God and of his works. Before philosophy can 
rise to its highest dignity, and shed on the human 
race its richest benefits, it must become religious ; that 



ing, aqd M a revelation of hit will to the iteoaltiei of 
man, for the guidanee of his conduct. Philosophy, 
while separated from the moral feelings, is felt by the 
people at large to he oold and barren. It may be cal- 
onlated to Interest individuals possessing high intel- 
leetual endowments; but as, in general, the moral 
and religious sentiments greatly predominate in energy 
over the intelleetual powers, it foils to intereist the 
mass of mankind. On the odier hand, before natural 
religion can appear in all its might and glory, it must 
beeome philosophical. Its foundations must be laid 
in the system of creation ; its authority must be de- 
duced from the principles of that system ; and its ap- 
plications must be enforced by a demonstration of the 
power of Providence operating in enforcing the exe- 
cution of its dictates. While reason and religion are 
at variance, both are obstructed in producing their 
full beneficial efiTects. Qi(^ has placed harmony be- 
tween them, and it is only human imperfection and 
ignorance that introduce discord. One way of culti- 
▼atinp^ the sentiments would be for men to meet and 
act together, on the fixed principles which I am now 
endeavouring to unfold, and to exercise, in mutual in- 
struotion, and in united adoration ot the great and 
glorious Creator, the several fheulties of Benevolence, 
Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, and Conscienti- 
ousness. The reward of acting in this manner would 
be a communication of direct and intense pleasure to 
each other ; for I refer to every individual who has 
ever had the good fbrtune to pass a day op an hour 
with a really benevolent, pious, honest, and intellec 
tual man, whose soul swelled with adoration of his 
Creator, whose intellect was replenished with know- 
ledge of his works, and whose whole mind was instinct 
with sympathy for human happiness— whether such 
a day did not afford him the most pure, elevated, and 
lasting gratification he ever enjoyed. Such an exer. 
else, besides, would invigorate the whole moral and 
Intellectual powers, and fit them to discover and obey 
the Divine institutions. 

Phrenology is highly conducive to this enjoymenf 
of our moral and intellectual nature. No faculty is 
bad, but, on the contrary, each has a legitimate sphere 
of action, and, when properly gratified, is a fountain 
of pleasure : in short, man possesses no fbeling, of the 
rignt exercise of which an enlightened and ingenuous 
mind need be ashamed. A party of thoroughly prac- 
tical phrenologists, therefore, meet in the perfect 
knowledge of each other's qualities ; they respect these 
as the gifts of the Creator ; and their great object is 
to derive the utmost pleasure from their legitimate 
use, and to avoid every approximation to abuse of 
them. The distinctions of country and education are 
broken down by unity of principle ; the chilling re- 
straints of Cautiousness, Self-£steem, Secretiveness, 
and Love of Approbation, which stand as barriers of 
eternal ice between human beings in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of society, are gently removed ; the direct- 
ing sway is committed to Benevolence, Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, and Intellect ; and then the higher 
principles of the mind operate with a delightful viva, 
city unknown to persons unacquainted with the qua- 
lities of human nature. 

Intellect also ought to be regularly exercised in arts, 
science, philosophy, and observation. 

I have said nothing of dedicating hours to the di- 
rect gratification ot the animal powers; not that 
they should not be exercised, but that full scope for 
their activity is included in the employments already 
mentioned. In muscular exercises, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Constructiveness, AcquisitivenesR, 
Self-Ksteem, and Love of Approbation, may all be 
gratified. In contending with and surmounting phy. 
sical and moral difficulties, Combativeness and De- 
structiveness obtain vent : in working at a mechanical 
employment, requiring the exertion of strength, these 
two faculties, and also Construct! veness and Acquisi- 
tiveness, will be exercised ; in emulation who shall 



is to say, its principles and their consequences must accomplish most good, Self-Esteem and Love of Ap- 
be viewed as proceeding directly from the Divine Be^r i probation will obtaia scope. In the exercise of the 
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mora} fiumlti«fy teveral of tb^M} and pthera of the 
animal propantiitiei, ara eroployad; AmativanasB, 
PhiloprogemtiveneM, aqd Adheeiveuest, for aiAinpl^, 
acting under the guidance of Beoevolence, Venera- 
tiooi Conscienliouinest, Ideality, and Intellect, receive 
direct enjoymeiit in the domestic circle. From pro- 
per direction also, and from the superior delicacy and 
refinement imparted to them by the higher powers, 
they do not infringe the moral law, and leave no sting 
or repentance in the mind. 

Finally, a certain portion of time would require to 
be dedicated to the taking of food and sleep. 

All systems hitherto practised have been deficient 
in providing for one or more of these branches of en- 
joyment. In the community at Orbiston, formed on 
Mr Owen*s principles, music, dancing, and theatrical 
entertainments, were provided ; but the people soon 
tired of these. They had not corresponding moral 
and intellectual instruction. The novelty excited 
tbem, but there was nothing substantial behind. In 
common society, very little of either rational instruc- 
tion or amusement is provided. The neglect of inno- 
cent amusement is a great error. 

If there be truth in these views, they will throw 
some light on two important questions that have em- 
barrassed philosophersy in regard to the progress of 
human improvement. The lirst is. Why should man 
have existed so long, and made so small an advance in 
the road to happiness ? It is obvious, that the very 
scheme of creation which I have described, implies that 
man is a progressive being ; and progression necessarily 
sopposes lower and higher conditions of attainment 
and enjoyment. While men are ignorant, there is 
great individual suffering. Thia distresses sensitive 
minds, and seems inexplicable : they cannot conceive 
how improvement should so slowly advance. I con- 
fess myself incapable of affording any philosophical 
explanation why man should have been so constituted ; 
neither pan I give a reason why the whole earth was 
not made temperate and productive, in place of being 
partially covered with regions of barren sand and eter- 
nal snow. The Creator alone can explain these dif- 
ficulties. When the inhabitants of Britain wore the 
<kins of animals, and lived in huts, we may presume 
tbat, in rigorous winters, many of them suffered se- 
vere privations, and that aome would perish from cold. 
If there had been among the sufferers a gifted philo- 
sopher, who observed the talents that were inherent 
in the p^ple, although then latent, and who, in con. 
itequenoe, foresaw the splendid palaces and warm fa- 
brics with which their descendants would one day 
adorn this island, he might well have been led to de- 
plore the slow progress pf improvement, and been 
grieved at the prevalence of so muph intermediate 
inisery. yet, the explanation that man is a progres- 
nve being, is all that philosophy can offer ( and if this 
satisfy us as to the past, it must be equally satisfactory 
m legard to the present and the future, The diffi- 
«"ty is eloquently adverted to by Pr Chalmers in his 
Bndgewater Treatise. " We might not know the 
wsson," says he, " why, in the moral world, so many 
Ages of darkness and depravity should have been per- 
autted to pass by, anymore than we know the reaaon 
^by> in the natural world, the trees of a forest, instead 
of starting all at once into the full efflorescence and 
ttateliness of their manhood, hav^ to make their slow 
aad laborious advancenient to ihaturity, cradled in 
Morms, and alternately drooping or expanding with 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. But though Hoable to 
'^^ all the cycles either of the moral or natural eco- 
nomy, yet we may recognise such in^nenois at work, 
^ when multiplied and developed to the uttermost, 
^ abundantly capable of regenerating the world, 
v'ne of the likeliest of these influences i« the power of 
MucatioQ, to the perfecting oi which so many minds 
^'o earnestly directed at this monienl, and for the ge^ 
neral apceptance of which in society we have a gua- 
^tee m the strongest affeclions and fonde#t wishes of 
AM •^* wd inothera of families." (Vol i. p. 186.) 

^^Uffb, (hi]p«ftff9^ w« €Annoi »jMa ffhymm 



wap constituted a progressive being, and why enoh a 
being advances slowly, the principles of tliis essay 
qhow that there is at least an admirable adaptation of 
his faculties to his condition. If I am right in the 
fundamental proposition, that harmoniouti activity of 
the faculties is synonymous with enjoyment of ex- 
istence — ^it follows that it would have been less wi^e 
and less benevolent towards man, constituted as he is, 
to have communicated to him intuitively perlecc know- 
ledge, thereby leaving his mental powers with dimi- 
nished motives to activity, than to bestow on him 
faculties endowed with high susceptibility of action, 
and to surround him with scenes, oWects, circum- 
stances, and relations, calculated to maintain them in 
ceaseless excitement ; although this latter arrangement 
necessarily subjects him to suffering while ignorant, 
and tenders his first ascent in the scale of improvement 
difficult and slow. It is interesting to observe, that, 
according to this view, although the first pair of the 
human race had been created with powerful and well- 
balanced faculties, but of the same nature as at present; 
if they were not also intuitively inspired with know- 
ledge of the whole creation, and its relations, their 
first movements as individuals would have been reiro^ 
grade; that is^ as indipidttals, they would, through 
pure want of information, have infringed many natu- 
ral laws, and suffered evil ; while, as parts of ike racg, 
they would have been decidedly advancing: for every 
|)aug they suffered would have led them to a new step 
in knowledge, and prompted them to advance towarde 
a much higher condition than that which they at first 
occupied. According to the hypothesis now presented, 
not only is man retdly benefited by the arrangement 
which leaves him to discover the natural laws for 
himself, although, during the period of his igno- 
rance, he suffers much evil from want of acquaint- 
ance with them; but the progress which he has 
already made towards knowledge and happiness must, 
from the very extent of his experience, bo aoiually 
greater than can at presebt be conceived. Its ex- 
tent will become more obvious, and his experience 
itself more valuable, after he has obtained a view 
of the real theory of his constitution, - lie will find 
that past nuseries have at least exhausted countless 
errors, and he will know how to avoid thousands of 
paths that lead to pain : in short, he will then disco- 
ver that errors in conduct, like errors in philosophy, 
give additional importance and practicability to truth, 
by the demonstration which they afford of the evils 
attending departuies fron^ its dictates. The grand 
sources of human suffering at present are bodily dis- 
ease and mental anxiety, and, in the next chapter, 
these will be traced to infringement, through igno- 
rance or otherwise, of physical, organic, moral, or in- 
tellectual laws, which, when expounded, appear in 
theniselves calculated to promote the happiness of the 
race. It may be supposed that, according to this view, 
as knowledge accumulates, enjovment wijl decrease ; 
but, as formerly observed, ample provision is mado 
against this event, by withholding intuition from each 
generation as it appears on the stage, £ach successive 
age must acquire knowledge for itself; and, provided 
ideas are new and suited to the faculties, the pleasure 
of acquiring them from instructors is second only to 
that of discovering them ourselves. It is probable, 
moreover, that many ages will elapse before all the 
facts and relations of nature shall have been explored, 
and the possibility of discovery exhausted. If the 
universe be inliuite, knowledge can never be com- 
plete. 

The second question is^ Has man really advened 
in happiness, in proportion to his increase in kuow^ 
ledge ? We are apt to entertain erroneous notions of 
the pleasures onjoyed in past ages. Fabulists have 
represented them as peaceful, innocent, and gay ; but 
if we look narrowly into the conditions of the savage 
and barbarian of the present day, and recollect that 
these are the states of all individuals before the acqui- 
sition of scientific kuowledf^e, we shall not much or 
long regret the pretended diininution of enjoyment by 
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ciiriHsatioi).* Phrenology renders the superiority of 
the latter condition certain, by showing it to be a law 
of nature, that, until the intellect is extensively in- 
formed, and the moral sentiments assiduously ezer. 
cised, the animal propensities bear the predominant 
sway : and that wherever these are supreme, misery is 
an inevitable concomitant. Indeed, the answer to the 
objection that happiness has not increased with know, 
ledfre, appears to me to be found in the fact, that un- 
til Phrenology was discovered, the nature of man was 
not scientifically known, and that, in consequence, 
very few of his institutions, civil or domestic, were 
correctly fouflded on the ■ principle of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments, or in accordance with the 
other laws of his constitution. Owing to the same 
cause, also, much of his knowledge has necessarily re. 
mained partial, and inapplicable to use ; but after this 
sciencti shall have been appreciated and applied, clouds 
of darkness, accumulated through long ages that are 
past, may be expected to roll away, as if touched by 
the rays of the meridian sun — and with them, many 
of the miseries that attend total ignorance or imperfect 
information to disappear.-f* 

It ought also to be kept constantly in remem- 
brance, that man is a social heing^ and that the precept 
'*love thy neighbour as thyself" is imprinted in his 
constitution. That is to say, so much of the happi- 
ness of each individual depends on the habits, prac- 
tices, and opinions of the society in which he lives, that 
he cannot reap the full benefits of his own advance- 
ment, until similar principles have been embraced 
and realised in practice by his fellow men. This 
renders it his interest, as it is his duty, to communi. 
cate his knowledge to them, and to carry them for- 
ward in the career of improvement. At this moment 
there are thousands of persons who feel their enjoy- 
ments, physical, moral, and intellectual, impaired 
and abridged by the mass of ignorance and prejudice 
which every where surrounds them. They are men 
living before their age, and whom the world neither 
understands nor appreciates. Let them not, how. 
ever, repine or despair ; but let them dedicate their 
"best efforts to communicating the truths which have 
opened np to themselves the prospect of happiness, and 
they will not be disappointed. The law of our consti- 
tution which 1u» established the supremacy of the mo- 
ral sentiments, reftiderB it impossible for individuals 
to attain the full enjoyment of their rational nature, 
until they have rendered their fellow men virtuous 
and happy; and in the truth and power of this princi- 
pie, the ignorant and the wretched have a better gua- 
rantee for being raised in their condition by the efforts 
of their more fortunate brethren, than in the establish- 
ment of poor-laws or other legislative enactments. If 
all ranks of the people were taught the philosophy 
which I am now advocating, and if, in so far as it is 
true, it were enforced by their religious instructors as 
the will of the Creator communicated to man through 
His natural institutions, the progress of general im- 
provement would be greatly accelerated. 

If the notions now advocated shall ever prevail, it 
will be seen that the experience of past ages affords 
no sufficient reason for limiting our estimate of man's 
capabilities of civilisation. In the introductory chap, 
ter, I mentioned the slow and gradual preparation of 
the globe for man ; and that he appears to be destined 
to advance only by stages to the highest condition of 
his moral and intellectual nature. At present he is 
obviously only in the beginning of his career. Although 

* See on this subject a very elaborate and phUosophieal yolume 
in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, entitled The New Zea- 
landerst {». 360. 

■f- Readers who an straogen to Phrenology, and the evidenoeon 
which it retts» may regard the obfiervationi In the text as extrava- 
gant and enthusiastic ; but I respectfully remind them, that, while 
Uiey judge in comparative ignorance. It has been my endeavour to 
subieet k to the severest scrutiny. Having found its proofs irrefira- 
gable, and being convinced of its importance, I solicit their indul- 
gence in speaking of it as it appears to my own mind. As many 
persons Qontinue ignorant of the progress which Phrenology has 
made« I have added* in the Appeottiz« Nob III., a note on thu sub- 
ject. 



a knowledge of external nature, and of himself, is in. 
dispensable to his advancement to his true station as a 
rational being, yet four hundred years have uot elapsed 
lince the arts of printing and engraving were invented, 
without which, knowledge could not be disseminated 
through the mass of mankind ; and, up to the present 
hour, the art of reading is by no means general over 
the world — so that, even now, the means of calling 
man's rational nature into activity, although disco- 
vered, are but very imperfectly applied. It is only 
five or six centuries since the mariner's compass was 
known in Europe, without which even philosophers 
could not ascertain the most common facts regarding 
the size, form, and productions of the earth. It is but 
three hundred and forty-three years since one-half of 
the habitable globe, America, became known to the 
other half; and considerable portions of it are still 
unknown even to the best informed inquirers. It is 
little more than two hundred years since the circula- 
tion of the blood was discovered ; previously to which 
it was impossible even for physicians to form any cor- 
rect idea of the uses of many of man's corporeal organs, 
and of their relations to external nature. Haller, who 
flourished in the early part and middle of the last cen- 
tury, may be regarded as the founder of human phy- 
siology as a science of observation. It is only between 
forty and fifty years since the true functions of the 
brain and nervous system were discovered ; before 
which we possessed no adequate means of becoming 
acquainted i^ith our mental constitution and its adap- 
tation to external circumstances and beings. It is no 
more than sixty-one years since the study of Cbemis- 
try, or of the constituent elements of the globe, was 
put into a philosophical condition by Dr Priestley's dis- 
covery of oxygeu ; and hydrogen was discovered so 
lately as 1766, or sixty-nine years ago. Before that time, 
people in general were comparatively ignorant of the 
qualities and relations of the most important material 
agents with which they were surrounded. At present 
this knowledge is still in its infancy, as will appear 
from an enumeration of the dates of several other im- 
portant discoveries. Electricity was discovered in 1 728, 
galvanism in 1794, gas-light about 1798 ; and steam- 
boats, steam«looms, and &e safety-lamp, in our own 
day. 

It is only of late years that the study of Geology 
has been seriously begun ; without which we could not 
know the past changes in the physical structure of the 
globe, a matter of much importance as an element in 
judging of our present position in the world's progress. 
This science also is still in its infancy. An inconceiv- 
able extent of territory remains to be explored, from 
the examination of which, the most interesting and 
instructive conclusions will probably present them- 
selves. In astronomy, too, the discoveries oH the two 
Herschels promise to throw additional light on the early 
history of the globe. 

The mechanical sciences are at this moment in full 
play, putting forth vigorous shoots, and giving the 
strongest indications of youth, and none of decay. 

The sciences of morals and of government are still 
in many respects in a crude condition. 

In consequence, therefore, of his profound igno- 
rance, man, in all ages, has been directed in his pur- 
suits by the mere impulse of his strongest propensities, 
formerly to war and conquest, and now to accumulat- 
ing wealth; without having framed his habits and 
institutions in conformity with correct and enlightened 
views of his own nature, and its real interests and 
wants. Up to the present day, the mass of the people 
in every nation have remained essentially ignorant, 
the tools of interested leaders, or the creatures of their 
own blind impulses, unfavourably situated for the 
developement of their rational nature ; and they, con- 
stituting the great majority, necessarily influence the 
condition of the rest. But at last, the arts and sciences 
seem to be tending towards abridging human labour, 
so as to force leisure on the mass of the people ; while 
the elements of useful knowledge are so rapidly iu. 
oreasing, Uie capacity of tHe operatives for instruciioa 
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18 BO generally recognised, and the meani of comma- 
nicating it are so powerful and abundant, that a new 
era may fairly be considered as having commenced. 

From the want of a practical philosophy of human 
nature, multitudes of amiable and talented individuals 
are at present anxious only for preservation of the 
attainments which society possesses, and dread retro- 
gression in the future. If the views now expounded 
be correct, this race of moralists and politicians will in 
time become extinct, because progression being the 
law of our nature, the proper education of the people 
will render the desire for'improvement universal* 



CHAPTER V. 

TO WHAT EXTENT ARE THE MISERIES OF 
MANKIND REFERABLE TO INFRINGEMENT 
OF THE LAWS OF NATURE? 

I. Calamities arising from infringement of the physical kues-^ 
These laws of great utility to animals who act in accordance with 
them, and productive of injury only when disregarded— Exam< 
pie of law of gravitation— Man and the lower animals constitu- 
tionally placed in certain relations to that law-~CalamitieB suflRered 
from it by man, to what referable ? — The objection considered. 
That the great body of mankind are not suflSciently moral and in- 
tellectual to act in conformity with the natural laws— The more 
ignorant and careless men are, the more they suflRnr.— II. Kviis 
that befcM mankindfrom infringement qfthe organic 2aiof— Neces- 
sity of so enlightening the intellect as to enable it to curb and di- 
rect the blind feelings which naturally and spontaneously arise in 
tiie mind— Oiganised being defined — To enjoy a constitution as per- 
fect as possible, it must spring from a sound and Complete germ ; 
be supplied with food, light, and air ; and duly exercise its func- 
tions — The human frame so constituted as to admit of the pom- 
bilitg of health and vigour during a long life— Remarkable health 
of the New Zealanders— The sufferings of women in childbed 
apparently not inevitable— The organic laws hitherto neglected 
and little known — Miseries resulting from this cause to indivi- 
duals— Description of the bndn— Necessity for its regular exer- 
cise — To provide for this, we must (1) educate and train the mental 
faculties in youth, and (2) place individuals in circumstances ha- 
bitually demanding the discbarge of useful and important duties 
—Answer to the question. What is the use of education ?— The 
whole body improved by exercise of the brain— Misery of idleness 
—Instances of evils produced by neglect of the natural laws : The 
great plague in London ; fever and ague in marshy districts ; ex- 
plosions in coal-mines— Answer to the objection. That men are 
unable to remember the natural laws, and to apply the knowledge 
of them in practice— iMvantage of teaching scientific principles— 
Farther examples of disease and premature death consequent on 
neglect of the organic laws— Eminent success of Captain Murray 
in preserving the health of his crew — Erroneous views of divine 
dispensations, in the works of religious writers — Social miseries 
from neglect of the organic laws — (1.) Dome^ftc miseries — Marriage 
of persons with discordant minds a fertile source of unhappiness 
—Phrenology affords the means of avoiding this error— Difitsrent 
forms of head, and the concomitant dispositions, exemplified by 
the cases of Hare. Williams, Sheridan, Melancthon, Pope Alex- 
ander VI., and VitelliuB— Crabbe and Dr Johnson quoted— Here- 
ditary transmission of bodily and mental qualities from parents to 
children— Transmission of diseases well known— Trannnission of 
character remarked by many writers— Horace, Drs John and James 
Gregory, Voltaire, Dr King, Dr Mason Good, Haller, dec., quoted 
on this sutgect— Hereditary descent of fbrms of brain obvious in 
nations— The offspring of an American or Asiatic and a Euro- 
pean superior to the offiipring of two Americans or Asiatics — The 
extent to which children resemble their parents, considered — Rea- 
sons for concluding that the mental character of each child is de- 
termined by the qualities of the stock, combined with the facul- 
ties predominant in the parents at the commencement of its ex- 
istence — Transmission of factitious or temporary conditions of the 
body — Transmission of acquired habits— Appearance of peculi- 
arities in children, in consequence of impressions made on the 
mind of the mother— Descent of temporary mental and bodily 
qualities — These subjects still in many respects obscure— General 
neglect of the organic laws in the formation of marriages— Dr 
Caldwell quoted— Marriage prohibited in Wurtembei^ before 
certain ages— Advantages arising from the law *of hereditary 
descent, and bad effects which would follow its abolition— Why 
do childxen of the same marriage ^fi!sr from each other?— 
Cases illustrative of the evils resulting from neglect of the law. of 
hoeditary transmission— Marriage between blood-relations for- 
^vMm vijfib» wKwisl lawH^.) Hwrtful coQiequen«es of neglect 



of the organic laws in the ardinarp rOaiiont of SMfe^<— iqsoon- 
duct of servants, clerks, partners, and agents— Utility of Phra- 
nology in enabling us to avoid this source of misery— Dsath— A 
natural and useful institution— Views of theologians respecting it 
—Death considered as it affecU the lower animals and mankind- 
Nature does not seem to intend the death of human behigs, except 
in old age— Untimely death the result of infringement of the or- 
ganic laws— Means proi^ded by nature to relieve men from the 
fear of death— Death not revolting to the moral sentiments— Frex 

quency of premature death decreasing. III. OOamiHu arising 

from is^firingement qfthe moral Imo-Cause of the diversity of mo- 
ral and reiigiotts codes and opinions in different nations and among 
philosophera— Advantages secured by cultivating and acting under 
the dictates of the moral sentimenu and intellect t and evils in- 
duced by the opposite conduct— (1) Sufferings of individuals from 
neglect of the moral and intellectual laws— (2) Calamities arising 
to individuals and communities from infringement of the sodal 
law— Malthus's principle of population— The inhabitants of Bri- 
tain too much engrossed by manufacturing and mercantile pursuits 
-Misery produced by overstocking the markets— Times of •* com- 
mercial prosperity" are seasons of the greatest infringements of the 
laws of nature— Injustice and inexpediency of the combination- 
laws— Necessity of abridging the periods of labour of the operative 
population, and cultivating their moral and rational fSfiU!ultie«»— 
This rendered possible by the use of machinery in manufiwtures 
— Oue^t government to interfere with industry ?— Miseries en- 
dured by the middle and upper ranks in consequence of departure 
from the moral law in the present customs of society— (3) Eflbet 
of the moral hiw on national prosperity— The highest prosperity 
of one nation perfectiy compatible with that of every other— Neces- 
sity that nations, in order to secure it, should act towards eadi 
other on the principle of the supremacy of the moral sentiments- 
Evil produced by disregard of that principle— Illustrations in the 
slave-trade, the American war, and the project of Themistodaa 
to bum the Spartan ships— The national debt of Britain the result 
of unprincipled wars— Other evils from the same source— Bad ef- 
fects anticipated from the existence of negro slavery in the United 
States— The Spaniards punished under the natural laws for their 
cruelties in America — The civilisation of savages m(»e easy by 
pacific than by forcible measures — Moral science fiur outstripped 
by physical— Necessity of cultivating the former. 

Ik the present chapter, I propose to inquire into 
some of the ev^ils that have afflicted the human race ; 
and whether they have proceeded from neglect of lavs, 
benevolent and wise in themselves, and calculated, 
when obserred, to promote the happiness of man ; or 
from a constitution of nature so defective that he can- 
not supply its imperfections, or so vicious that he can 
neither rectify nor improve its qualities. The follow- 
ing extract from the journal of John Locke, contains 
a forcible statement of the principle which I intend to 
illustrate : — " Though justice be also a perfection 
which we must necessarily ascribe to the Supreme Be- 
^^gi yet we cannot suppose the exercise of it should 
extend farther than his goodness has need of it for the 
preservation of his creatures in the order and beauty 
of the state that he has placed each of them in ; for 
since our actions cannot reach unto him, or bring him 
any profit or damage, the punishments he inflicts on 
any of his creatures, t. e. the misery or destruction he 
brings upon them, can be nothing else but to preserve 
the greater or more considerable part ; and so being 
only for preservation, his justice is nothing but a 
branch of his goodness, which is fain by severity to 
restrain the irregular aud destructive parts from doing 
harm."— Z^rf King's Life of Locke, p. 122. 

SECT. L^^ALAMITIES ARISiyo FROM IKFRIKOE- 
MEKT OP THE PHYSICAL LAWS. 

The proper way of viewing the Creator's institn. 
tions, is to look, first to their uses, and to the advan- 
tages that flow from using them aright, and, secondly, 
to their abuses, and the evils that proceed from this 
source. 

In Chapter II., some of the benefiu conferred on 
man by the law of gravitation are enumerated; and I 
may here advert to some of the evils originating from 
that law, when human conduct is in opposition to it. 
For example, men are liable to fall from horses, car- 
riages, stairs, precipices, roofs, chimneys, ladders, and 
masts, and also to slip in the street— by which acci- 
dents life Is oft^u iuddenly out Okovt^ ov v«Qder«4 
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mim^hU fira&i kntiiMs toA ptAn t Md thD qiitifttloii 
arises, Is human ntttti^ prorided with Atiy means of 
protection against these evils, at all eqnal to their fre- 
quency and eictent ^ 

The' lower animals are equally subject to this law ; 
nnd the Creator has bestowed on them external senses, 
nerves, muscles, bones, an instinctive sense of equili* 
brium, the sense of danger, or cautiousness, and other 
faculties, to place them in accordance with it. These 
appear to SLUord sufficient protection to animals plaoed 
in all ordinary cireumstMioes ( for we very rarely dia* 
cover any of them^ in their natural cohdiUon, killed 
or mutilated by accidents referable to fravitatioiL 
Where their mode of life exposes them to extraordi* 
nary danger from this law, they are provided with 
additional seenrities. The monkey, which climbs 
trees, enjoys great muscular energy in its legs, claws, 
and tail, fkr surpassing, in proportion to its gravitat- 
ing tendency, or its bulk and weight, what is bestowed 
on the legs and arms of man ; so that by means of them 
it springs from branch to branch, in almost complete 
security against the law in question. The goat, which 
browses on the brinks of precipices, has received a 
hoof and legs that give precision and stability to its 
steps. Birds, which are destined to sleep on branches 
of trees, are provided with a muscle passing over the 
joints c£ each leg and stretching down to the foot, and 
which, being pressed by their weight, produces a pro- 
portionate contraction of their oUws, so as to make 
them cling the faster, ^e greater their liability to fail. 
The fly, which walks and sleeps on perpendicular 
walls, and the oeilings of rooms, has a hollow in its 
foot, from which it expels the air, and the pressure of 
the atmosphere on the outside of the fioot holds it fast 
to the object on which the inside Is placed. The wal- 
rns, or sea-horse, which is destined to dlmb up the 
sides of ice-hills, is provided with a similar apparatus. 
The camel, whose native region is the sandy desert of 
the torrid zone, has broad spreading hooves to support 
it on the loose soil. Fishes are furnished with air. 
bladders, by dilating and contracting which they can 
accommodate themselves with perfect precision to the 
■law of gravitation. 

In these instances, the lower animals, under the sole 
guidance of their instincts, appear to be placed admir- 
ably in harmony with gravitation, and guaranteed 
against its infringement. Is man, then, less an ob. 
jeet of love with the Creator ? Is he alone left ex- 
posed to the evils that spring inevitably from its 
neglect ? His means of protection are different, but 
when understood and applied, they will probably be 
found not less complete. Man, as well as the lower 
animals, has received bones, musdes, nerves, an in- 
stinct of equilibrium,* and the faculty of Cautious, 
ness ; btit not in equal perfection, in proportion to his 
iRgnre, site, and weight, with those bestowed on them : — 
The difFerence, however, is far more than compensated 
by other faculties, particularly those of Consttuctivie- 
ness and Reflection, in which he greatly surpasses 
them. Keeping in view that the external world, in 
reg'ard to man, is arranged on the principle of the 
supremacy of the moral sentiments and iniellect, we 
^iiail probably tind that the calamities suifered by him 
from the law of gravitation, are referable to predo- 
minance of the animal propensities, or to neglect of 
proper exercise of his intellectual powers. For ex- 
ample, when coaches break down, ships sink, or men 
•fall from ladders, how generally may the cause be 
traced to decay in the vehicle, the vessel, or the ladder, 
which a predominating Acquisitiveness alone prevented 
ftom boiog repaired ; or when men fall from houses 
and scaffolds, or slip on the street, how frequently 
fthouM we find their muscular, nervous, and mental 
enei^ieslmpaired by preceding debaucheries — in other 
words, by predominance of the animal faculties, which 
Ibr the time diminished their natural means of accom- 
CBodating themselves to the law from which they suf- 
Ifer. The slater, in n6ing a ladder, assists himself by 
lltel'efieotive powers ; but, in walking along the ridge 
* VMe VNiiy on 1f et^t^ Pimm. Journ. vol, Q. o. tis. 



of A fc«m84» or iMiidfii^ on a ehftiiBvy, he tkkm no aid 

flrom these faimUiei ; he wusts to the mera inetinisti ve 
pother of equilibrium, in which he is inferior tn the 
lower anfmals-^nd, in so doing, elearly violates the 
law of hie nature that require* him to use refle<ition 
where instinct fs deficient. Cansailty and Gonstmc* 
tfveness ootild inw&t and provide means, hy which, 
if he slipped (r6m a roof or chimney^ hie Mi might be 
arrefttedk A small ehain^ for iustatiee, attached by one 
end to a girdle it)nnd his l>edy, and having the other 
end fastened by a book and eye to the roof, might 
leave him at liberty to move, and might hr^hh hia fall 
in case he slipped. How frequently, too, do these 
accidents happen after disturbance of the mental fa- 
culties and corporeal fanc^(me by intoxication ! 

The objection will probably oocur^ that in th« gmas 
condition in which the mental powers exist, the great 
body of mankind are incapable of exerting habitnally 
that degree of moral and intellectual energy, which 
is indispensable to observance of the natural laws ; 
and that, therefore, they are, in point of fact, less for- 
tunate than the lower animals. I admit that, at pre- 
sent, this representation is to a considerable extent 
just; but nowhere do I perceive the human mind in- 
structed, and its powers exercised, in a degree at all 
approaehing to their limhsb Let any person recollect 
how much greater oapaoity for enjoyment and aecurity 
from danger he has experienoed, at a particalisr time, 
when his whole mind was filled with, and excited by, 
some mighty interest, not only allied to, but fbtinded 
in, morality and intellect, than in that langtiid condi- 
tton which accompanies the absence of elevated and 
ennobling emiHious ; and he may form some idea of 
what man will become capable of, when his powers 
shall have been cultivated to the extent of their capa- 
city. At the present moment, no class of society is 
systematically instructed in the constitution of the 
miud and body, in the relations of these to external 
objects, in the nature of these objects, in the natural 
supremacy of the moral sentiments, in the principle 
that activity of the faculties is the true source of plea- 
sure, and that the higher the powers the more intense 
the delight ; end if such views he to the mind what 
light is to the eyes, air to the lungs, and food to the 
stomach, there is no wonder that a mass of inert 
mentaiiipy if I may use such a word, ehonld every 
where exist around us, and that numberless evils 
shouM spring from its continuance in this condition. 
If active moral and intellectual faculties are the natu- 
ral fountains of enjoyment, and the external world is 
created with reference to this state, it is as obvious 
that misery must result from animal supremacy and 
intellectual torpidity, as that flame, which is consti- 
tuted to burn only when supplied with oxygen, must 
inevitably become extinct when exposed to carbonic 
acid gas* Finally, it' the arrangement by which man 
is lef£ to dieoever and ohey the laws of his own nature, 
and of the physical world, be mmne conducive to acti- 
vity than intuitive knowledge, the calamities now 
contemplated appear to he instituted to feroe him to 
his duty ; and his duty, when understood, will oensti* 
tute his delight. 

While, therefore, we lament the fate of individual 
victims to the law of gravitation, we Cannot condemn 
that law itself. If it were suspended, to save men 
from the effects of negligence, not only would the 
proud creations of hiiman skill totter to their base, 
and the human body rise from the earth and hang 
midway in the air, but our highest enjoyments would 
be terminated, and our faculties become positively use- 
less, by being deprived of their field of exertion. Cau- 
sality, for instance, teaches that the same oause will 
always, ctsteris paribus, produce similar effects ; and 
if the physioal lawa were ens^nded or varied, so as to 
accomRiodate themselves to man's neglcgenee or felly, 
it is obvious ^at this faculty would he without an ob> 
jeot, and that no definite vonree of action eonld be 
entered upon with confidenoe itt the result. If, then, 
this view of the oonstitutioB of naitui« wem kept 
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this kind wotild itfmnlatd teflectlota to diicotfef xiie&iiii 
of aToidiBg otheris. 

Similar illnstnltlimfl and toteitoef)iltri«» mtj^ht be 
giveii) in regard to tho othet physitol la^rs to which 
man is aubjeet $ but the object of the preteiit essay 
beioft tnofOly CO erolve principles, I confine myself to 
grravilation, as the mdst obvioas and best undefstood. 

I do not mean to nay, that, by the mere exercise of 
Intellect, mail may Absolutely guarantee himself against 
all aooid^nts, but only that the mord ignorant and 
careless he is, the more will he suffer — and the more 
intelligent and rigilailt, the less ; and that I can per- 
ceiTe no limits to this rule. The law of tiiost civil- 
ised conntries i'Scognhes this principle, and Subjects 
owners of ships, ooaohes, and other v-ehi^les, In repa- 
ration of damage lirisitag frdm grOss infVltigettientS of 
the physioal laws. It is unquestionable that the 6n- 
forcement of this liability has given increased security 
to trarellers lb no trifling degree. 

SECT. II. — OK THE EVILS THAT BEFALL MAKklND 
FROM INFRINGEMENT OF THE ORGANIC LAWS. 

It is a very common error to imagine that the 
feelings of the mind are communicated to it through 
the medium of the intelket ; and, in particillar, that 
if no indelicate objects reach the eyes, or expressions 
penetrate the ears, perfect purity will necessarily reign 
within the soul : and, carrying this mistake into prac- 
tice, they are prone to object to all discussion of the 
subjects treated of under the ** Organic Laws,*' in 
works designed for general use. But their prindple 
of reasoning is fallacious, and the result has been 
highly detritnental to society. l*he feelings have ex- 
istence ^d activity distinct from the iHiellect ; they 
spur ft on to obtain their oWn gratification ; and it 
may becoiAe either their guide or their slave, accord- 
ing as it is, or is not, enlightened concerning their 
ctmstitution and objects, and the laws of nature to 
which they are subjected. The most profound philo- 
sophers have inculcated this doctrine, and by phreno- 
logical observation it is demonstratively established. 
The organs of the feelings are distinct Irom those of 
the intellectual faculties ^ they are larger; and as each 
faculty, cat&ris paribus, acts with a vigour proportionate 
to the size of its Organs, the feelings are obviously the 
more active or impelling powers. The cerebellum, 
or ot^n of Amativeness, is the largest of the whole 
mental organs ; and, being endowed with natui-al ac- 
tivity, it fills the mind spontaneously with emotions 
■and sttg^^tions, the outward manifestation of which 
may be directed, controlled, and resisted, by intellect 
and moral sentiment, but which cannot be prevented 
from arisi ng, or eradicated after they exi st. The whole 
question, therefore, resolves itself into this : Whether 
is it ntore beneficial to enlighten the understanding, 
■o as to dispose and enable it to control and direct that 
feeling — or (under the influence of an error in philo- 
sophy, and false delicacy founded on it) to permit it 
to riot in all the fierceness of a blind animal instinct, 
withdrawn from the eve of reason, but not therebv 
deprived of its vehemence and importunity ? The 
former course appears to me to be tlve only one con. 
ststent with reason and morality ; and I shall adopt 
it in reliance on the good sense of my readers, that 
they will at once discriminate between practical in- 
struction concerning this feeling addressed to the intel- 
lect, and lascivious representations addressed to the 
mere propensity itself — with the latter of which the 
enemies oi all improvement may attempt to confound 
my observations. Every function of the mind and 
body is instituted by the Creator : each has a legitimate 
sphere of activity: but all may be abused; and it is 
impossible regularly to avoid abuse of them, except by 
being instructed in their nature, objects, and relations. 
This instruction ought to be addressed exclusively to 
the intellect ; and when it is so, it is science of the 
must beneficial description. The propriety, B«y ne^ 
oessity, of acting (m this principle, becomes more and 
more apyarenty when it is considered thatenoh dis- 
cotiioiu sug£[«it mdy im^tieoi Ad IdMui to indiridviils 



in whom the feeling in question is naturally weak, and 
that such minds perceive no indelicacy in knowledge 
which is calculated to be useful ; while, on the other 
hand, persons in whom the feeling is naturally strong, 
are precisely those who stand in deed of direction, and 
to whom, Of all others, instruction is the most neces** 
sarv. 

An organised being is one which derives its exist- 
eUce from a previously existing organised being — which 
subsists on food, grows, attains maturity, decays, and 
dies. Whatever the ultimate object of the Creator, 
in constituting organised beings, may be, it will scarcely 
be denied that part of Ilis design is, that they should 
enjoy their existence here ; and, if so, the object of 
every part of their structure ought to be found con- 
ducing to this end. To render an organised being 
perfect in its kind, tbe first law that must be observed 
is, that the germ from which it springs shall be com- 
plete in all its parts, and sound in its whole consti- 
tution : the second is, that the moment it is ushered 
into Hie, and as long as it continues to live, it shall 
be supplied with food, light, air, and every other ali- 
ment necessary for its support ; and the third law is, 
that it shall duly exercise its functions. When all 
these laws are obeyed, the being should enjoy plea- 
sure from its organised frame, if its Creator is bene- 
volent; and its constitution should be so adapted to 
its circumstances, as to admit of obedience to them, if 
its Creator is wise and powerful* Is there, then, no 
such phenomenon on earth, as a human being exist- 
ing in full possession of organic vigour, from birth till 
advanced age, when the organised system is fairly 
worn out ? Numberless examples of this kind have 
Occurred, and they show to demonstration, that the 
corporeal frame of man is so constituted as to admit 
the possibility of his enjoying health and vigour dur- 
ing the whole period of a long life. It is mentioned 
in the Life of Captain Cook, that " one circumstance 
peculiarly worthy of notice is the perfect and unin- 
terrtipted health of the inhabitants of New Zealand. 
In all the visits made to their towns, where old and 
young, men and women, crowded about our vovfigers, 
they never observed a single person who appeared to 
have any bodily complaint ; nor among the numbers 
that were seen naked, was once perceived the slightest 
eruption upon the skin, or the leastt mark which in- 
dicated that such an eniption had formerly existed. 
Another proof of the health of these people is the fa- 
cility with which the wounds they at anytime receive 
are healed. In the man who had been shot with the 
musket ball through the fletihy part of his arm, the 
wound seemed to be so well digested, and in so fair a 
way of being perfectly healed, that if Mr Cook had 
not known that no application had been made to it, 
he declared that he should certainly have inquired| 
with a very interested curiosity, after the vulnerary 
herbs and surgical art of the country. An additional 
evidence of human nature^s being untainted with dis- 
ease in New Zealand, is the great number of old men 
with whom it abounds. iVlany of them, by the loss 
of their hair and teeth, appeared to be very ancient, 
and yet none of them were decrepid. Although they 
were not equal to the young in muscular strength, 
they did not come in the least behind them with re- 
gard to cheerfulness and vivacity. Water, as far as 
Our navigators could discover, is the universal and 
only liquor of the New Zealanders. It is greatly to 
be wished that their happiness in this respect may 
never be destroyed by such a connexion with the Eu- 
ropean nations, as shall introduce that fondness for 
spirituous liquors which hath been so fatal to the In- 
dians of North America." — Kippis's L\fe of Captain 
Cook. Dublin, 1788. p. 100. 

In almost every country, individuals are to be found, 
who have escaped from sickness during the whole ooursa 
of a protracted life. 

Now, as a natural law never admits of an exception, 
this excellent health could not occur in any indivi- 
duals unless rt wer<» fairly witbin (he capabilities of 
the racei 
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Th^ laffetiilgs of women in childbed have been eited 
na^^Tidepce that tHe Creator has not intended the hu- 
nifkn Jbelngy under any circumstances^ to execute all its 
functions entirely free from pain. But, besides the 
«»bFious^ answer, that the objection applies only to one 
■ex, iiid is therefore not to be too readily presumed to 
haye its origin in nature, there is good reason to deny 
ihti assertion, and to ascribe the suffering in question 
1;o. 4cpartures from the natural laws, in either the 
strncture or the habits of the indiriduals who expe- 
rience it.* 

. The advantage of studying the finest models of the 
human figure, as exhibited in painting and sculpture, 
Is to raise our ideas of the excellence of form and pro- 
portion to which our nature is capable of attaining ; 
for, other conditions being equal, the most perfect 
forms and proportions are always ihe best adapted for 
health and activity. 

Let us hold, then, that the organised system of man, 
in itself, admits of the possibility of health, vigour, and 
organic enjoyment, during the full period of life ; and 
proceed to inquire into the causes why these advan- 
tages are not universaL 

One organic law, I have stated, is, that the germ of 
the infant being must be complete in all its parts, and 
perfe^ly eound in its condition, as an indispensable 
requisite to vigorous dovelopement and full enjoymenrt 
of existence. If an agriculturist sow corn that is 
weak, wasted, and damaged, the plants that spring 
from it will be feeble, and liable to speedy decay. 
The same law holds in the animal kingdom ; and I 
would ask, has it hitherto been observed by man ? 
Notoriously it has not. Indeed, its existence has been 
either altogether unknown, or in a very high degree 
disregarded by human beings. The feeble, the sickly, 
the exhausted with age, and the incompletely deve- 
loped through extreme youth, marry, and, without the 
least compunction regarding the organisation which 
they shall transmit to their offspring, send into the 
world miserable beings, the very rudiments of whose 
existence are tainted with disease. If we trace such 
conduct to its source, we shall find it to originate either 
in animal propensity, or in ignorance, or more fre- 
quently in both. The inspiring motives are generally 
mere sensual appetite, avarice, or ambition, operat- 
ing in the absence pf all just conceptions of the im- 
pending evils. The punishment of this offence is 
debility and pain transmitted to the children, and re- 
flected' back in anxiety and sorrow on the parents. 
Still the great point to be kept in view is, that these 
miseries are not legitimate consequences of observance 
of the organic laws, but the direct chastisement of 
their infringement. These laws are unbending, and 
admit of no exception ; they must be fulfilled, or the 
penalties of disobedience will follow. On this subject 
profound ignorance reigns in society. From such ob- 
servations as I have been able to make, I am convinced 
that the union of certain temperaments and combina- 
tions of mental organs in the parents, is highly con- 
ducive to health, talent, and morality in the offspring, 
and vice versa ; and that these conditions may be dis- 
covered and taught with far greater certainty, facility, 
and advantage, than ii generally imagined. It will 
be time enough to conclude that men are naturally 
incapable of obedience to the organic laws, when, after 
their intellectual faculties and moral sentiments have 
been trained to observance of the Creator's institu- 
tions, as at once their duty, their interest, and a grand 
source of their enjoyment, they shall be found in con- 
tinued rebellion. 

A second organic law regards nutriment, which 
must be supplied of a suitable kind, and in due quan- 
tity. This law requires also fr^ air, light, cleanliness, 
and attention to every physical arrangement by which 
the functions of the body may be strengthened or Im- 
paired. Have mankina, then, acted in accordance 
with^ or neglected, this institution ? I need scarcely 
answer the question. To be able to conform to insti- 
tUt]^0ii9| we must first know them. Before we can 

* See Appendixj No. lY. 



know the. organic con^Utatioa of oiur iio^^ tfi^.-moBt 
study it, and the study of the human Gonat^it^i^ii. is 
anatomy and physiology^ Before we ^an betttlite ac- 
quainted with its relations to external ebjocta, Jme 
must learn the existence and qualities of these -^jeota 
(unfolded by chemistry, natural history, jand natural 
philosophy), and compare them with the constituttoa 
of the human body. When we have fulfilled these 
conditions, weehall be better able to discover the laws 
which the Creator has instituted in regard to oar or- 
ganic system.* 

It will be said, however, that' such studies are mq- 
practicable to the great bulk of mankind, and, b«eauie«, 
do not appear much to benefit those who pursue Ufiexa^ 
They are impracticable only while mankind pjrefer 
founding their public and private institutions on the 
basis of the propensities, instead of on that of the moral 
sentiments. I have mentioned, that exercise of the 
nervous and muscular systems is required of all the 
race by the Creator's fiat ; that if all who are capable 
would obey this law, a moderate amount of exertion, 
agreeable and salubrious in itself, would suffice to sup- 
ply our wants, and to surround us with every bene- 
ficial luxury ; and that a large portion of unemployed 
time would remain. The Creator has bestowed on us 
Knowing Faculties, fitted to explore the facttp^f these 
sciences. Reflecting Faculties to trace th^r mations, 
and Moral Sentiments calculated to feel io|^est in 
such investigations, and to lead us to reveri||pe and 
obey the laws which they unfold; and, finallj^j^e has 
made this occupation, when entered upon JNth the 
view of tracing His power and wisdom in the^ittibjects 
of our studies, and of discovering and obeyioj^His in- 
stitutions, the most delightful and invigorating of all 
vocations. Instead, then, of such a course of education 
being impracticable, every arrangement of the Creator 
appears to be prepared in direct anticipation of its ac- 
tual accomplishment. 

The second objection, that those who study these 
sciences are not more healthy and happy, as organised 
beings, than those who neglect them, admits of as easy 
answer. They may have inherited feeble frameas from 
their parents. Besides, only parts of these sciences 
have been taught to a few individuals, whose main de- 
sign in studying them has been to apply them as means 
of acquiring wealth and fame ; but they have nowhere 
been taught as connected parts of a great system ai 
natural arrangements, fraught with the highest infln- 
ences on human enjoyment ; and in almost no instance 
have the intellect and moral sentiments been systema- 
tically directed to the natural laws, as the grand fouB- 
tains of happiness and misery to the race, and trained 
to observe and obey them as the institutions of. the 
Creator. In cases where physiology, natural hiatorgr* 
and natural philosophy, have been properly etndieids 
the objection alluded to is at variance with experi#$ioe 
and fact. . , 

A third organic law is, that all our functions shall 
be duly exercised ; and is this law obserred by man- 
kind ? Many persons are able, from expcarieoce, to 
attest the severity of the punishment that /olio w$» ne- 
glect to exercise the musctilar system, in the lassitude, 
indigestion, irritability, debility, and gjeneral, uneasi- 
ness that attend a sedentary and inactive |lf<^,: : But 
the penalties that attach to neglect of exercismff. the 
brain are much less known, and therefore. I fiim^ no- 
tice them more at length. The following isjthe de- 
scription of the brain given by Br A. Combe, in .his 
work on Physiology applied to Health and Education, 
already alluded to. , ^. , 

" The brain is that large organised mass,. Wfiich, 
along with its enveloping membranes, completely fills 
the cavity of the skull. It is the seat of toc^^^ of 
feeling, and of consciousness, and the centre, it9Y.^ds 
which all impressions made on the nerves ^istribu^d 
through the body are conveyed, and from whicn.jthe 

• In «* Phyriology applied to Health and Edticath>ni*''0tbr A. 
Combe, to which I refer, the oiganie laws wwcxpdiMdsd iti^de- 
tail, and many strikiog examples aie givea of UlBii|i|dageili«iilof 
(heselaw8««QdQfiUiDjunou»<;oiueqiwnces« <.. 
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b of Iha will aT« IraDsmitMd M {nit tlie varl. 
oui parti In motloD. 

" Tha BtTDOtare of the brain !■ ■□ cortnlioMed, that 
leM ii kaown of iti true nature ihHu of uiat of ^mott 
any otbar organ. It would therefore be eDllreljr out 
of piaoota attempt to dennribeic here, farlher than by 
MUlii^ genarBlly it* prinoipa) diTiaiong. On lawing 
off the lop of the ikuJl, and removing the firm tough 
aiembraBft called dura mater (hard mother), which 
adherea idoMly to iti concave aurface, the cerebrum or 
brtuH proper praaenta itself, marked on the lurface 
with k great variety of nQdnlating windings or comio. 
hiiimte, and extending from the fore to [he bock part 
of the head, aomewhat in the form of an ellipie. The 
II Fig 1. repreienta the couvolutlona ai wan 







on ths npper nirface of tbe bnln. In the middle line, 
from A to B, a deep eleR or Enure ia perceived, aepa. 
rating the brain, in ita whole length, into mo haliea, 
or hemitpherei, aa tbev are called. Into this cleft dipi 
a tight niff membrnne, reiembling a scythe iu ahape, 
and hence called the /ofz (acythe), orsomelimei, from 
ita being a mere f»ld of the dara mater, the fatcifarm 
(icjrMe-fijfcs) prooeit of the dura mater. From ita dip- 
ping down between the two halves of the brain, the 
i^ief purpose of thia membrane seems to be to relieve 
the one aide from the preaaure of the other, when we 
are aeleep, for example, or have the head recliniug to 
either aide. The membrane doet not deacend to the 
bottom of the braic, except in a amall part, at the front 
and back, OQinFig. 2. Itdescendaabouttwa-Ibirda 
of the depth of the whole brain. At the poiul where 
It termiaalea, a maaa of fibrei, named the eorput ealla. 
mm, pauea between and connecta the two 
epheres. The convolutiona represented iu Fig. 
long ohiefly to the coronal region^ and manifest the 

The cut Fig. 2. repreaenta the convolntiont lying 
the bale nf the brain. 

" Each half or AnnispAers of [he brain ia, in ita tnr 
divided — but in a leas marked way, as the divlaio: 
are obierrable only on Its inferior aurface — into thri 
portions, called, iTom their situations, the anierio 
middle, and ooiteriirr la&ei, each occopy ingnearlyathiid 
of the whole length of the brain. The anterioi ' 
bang the portion lying before the dotted line 
oeeapie* the forehead ; the middle la all the portion 
lying bMween the two transverse linei E E and F F, 
abmra and a little In front of the eara ; and the poa- 



" Baneath the poiterlor lobe, a strong fold of the 
dura mater, called the lentorium, is extended hoiiuin. 
tally to npport and separate it from the eerebellum, 

A A, «r little bntio, luring helaw 1(< The cwtiielliun 



fbrtnl the latt great dlviaion of the eontent* of tin 
skoll. Its surface is marked by convYlntiont, iliffer. 
ing, however, in aiie and appearance from those ob- 
served in the brain. 

" Adhering to the snrtace of the convolationB, and 
cotuequently dipping down into, and lining' the auld 
or fnrrowa between them, anioher ntembrsne, of a 
finer texture, and greater vascularity, called pia ma- 
ter, ia found. The bloodveaaela going to the braia 
branch out » eiteoiively on the pia mater, that, whan 
a little inflamed, it seems to constitute a perfect vai- 
cular network. This minute subdiviaion i* of iiae 
in preventing the blood from being impelled with 
too great force against the delicate liaaue of the brain. 

" A third covering, called the arachnoid membrane, 




It of disease. 

" On examining the convolntions in different br^ns, 
they are found to vary a good deal in siae, depth, and 
general appearance. In the varioui regions <k the 
same brain they are alao different, but preserve the 
same general aspect. Thns they are alvaya amall and 
numeroua In the anterior lobe, larger and deeper ia 
the middle, and still larger In the poaterior lobe. The 
thick cord or root C, apringing from the baae of the 
brain, is named the medulla oblongata, or oblong por« 
tion of the apinal marrow, which is continued down- 
warda, and filla the cavity of the spine or back-hone. 
At one time the brain baa been regarded as proceed- 
ing from, and at another as giving riae to, the apinal 
marrow ; but, iu reality, the two are merely connected, 
and neither grows from the other. The falte analogy 
of a atem growing from a root has led to thia abuse oif 
language. 

''The small round filaments or cords seen to pro- 
ceed from the sides of the medulla oblongata, and^m 
if the brain, are various n«nwi of sen^ 



■ation and motion, i 
of sense, and others ti 
face, head, and other more distant parb. The long 
flat-looking nerve a a, tying on the surface of the an- 
terior lobe, is tbe atfactory, or nerve of smell, going 
to the nose. The round thick nerve 4 4, near the 
roots of the former, Is tbe optu, or nerve of vision, 
going to the eye. That marked i is the motor nerve 
which supplies the muaclei of the eyabalL A little 
farther back, the fifth pair e, is seen to issue appa- 
rently from the arch D, called pom VaroRi, or iniipe 
ij/* Varotius. It ia a large compound nerve, and dl- 
videa into three branchea, which are ramified on al- 
most all the parts connected with (he head and face, 
and the apper and under jaw. It It a nerve of both 
HnMtion and motion, and one branch af It raniifted 
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An %1i» t6l9gH« ft l^e nmtB of ivst9, Otliar bhuieltft 
tvppty and give seaciliilUf to the teeth, glands, and 
•km. The seveath or midHorp nerve e, is distributed 
on the internal ear, and serves Her hearing. The 
•i|;hth, or pH&umoffosirio nerved, sends filaments 'to 
the windpipe, lungs, heart, and stomaoh, and is one 
of great importance in the production o£ the voioe and 
respiration. It also influences the action of the heart, 
and the process of digestion. 

*^ Such are tho pvineipal nerws nore InHaediatel^r 
eonneeted with the brain, but which it is impossible 
to describo mora minutely here. Those which sup. 
ply the tnmk of the body and the extcvmities, issue 
chiefly from the spinal marrow ; but they also must, 
Ibr the present, be passed over in filenee, that wo may 
return tfk tha consideration of the brain. 

'* The brain receives ai\ unusually large supply of 
blood in comparison with the rest of the body : but 
the nature of its cirenlatioa, although a very inte- 
resting subject of study, being only indirectly con- 
nected with our present purpose, canaQt now be dis- 
cussed." 

The braia Is tlie fountain of nervous energy to the 
whole body, and many individuals are habitaal inva- 
lids, without actuaUy labouring under any ordjiiary 
recognised disease, solely from defective or irregular 
exercise of the nervous system. In such cases, not 
only the mind, in its feelings and intellectual capaci- 
ties^ suffers debility, but all the functions of the body 
participate in its languor, because all of them receive 
a diminished and vitiated supply of the nervous sti- 
mulus, a due share of which is essential to their healthy 
action. The best mode of increasing the strength and 
enerjify of any organ and function, is to exercise them 
regularly and judiciously, according to the laws of 
their constitution.* The brain is the organ of the 
mind ; different parts of it manifest distinct faculties; 
and the powef of manifestation in regard to each is 
proportionate, ccei^ris paribus, to the size and activity 
of the organ. The brain partakes of the general qua- 
lities of the organised system, and is strengthened by 
the aamf» means ^s the other organs. Whe4 thi) mus-. 
cles ar« o^}^ ii^to viyacious activity, an increased 
fnflux of blood and nervous stimulus takes place in 
them, and their ' vessels and fibres become at once 
larger, firmer, and more susceptible of action. Thought 
Mup. feeling are to the brain what, bodily exercise is to 
$he muscles ; th^y put it into aotivity, and cause in., 
preased action in its bloodvessels, and an augmented 
elaboration qi nervous energy* In a case reported by 
J>r Pierquin, observed by him in one of the hospitals 
^f Montpelier in 1821, he saw, in a femala patient 
^rt pi whoso skull had been removed, the brain mo- 
tionless and lying withiu the cranium when she was 
in a dreamless sleep ; in motion and protruding with* 
out the skull when she was agitated by dreams ; more 
protruded in dreams reported by herself to be vivid ; 
and still more so when perfectly awake, and especially 
if engaged in active thought or sprightly conversation. 
'$l«iilar cases are reported by Sir Astley Cooper and 
Professor Blumenb3ch.-|- 

. Those parts oi ^e brain whieh manifest the fvel- 
ings, constitute by far the largest portion of it, and 
they are best exercised by discharging the active duties 
Af Hie and of religion x the parts which manifest the 
intellect are smaller, and are exercised by the applica* 
^on of the .understanding in practical business, and 
in the arts, sciences, or literature. 

The first step, therefore, towards establishing the 
jregular exerotse of the brain, is to educate and train 
the mental laeulties in youth ; and the second is to 
place the individual habitually in circumstances de- 
manding the di8<^arge of useful and important duties. 

I have often heard the question asked, What is the 
tise of education ? The answer might be illustrated 

^ See Dr A. Combo's Physiology, fcc, 3d edit., pp. U?, Wi, S77, 

t See Anerioaa Annals of Phrenology, No, I. p. 37. Sir A, 

Cfx^fii Lectures on Surgery, by Tynel, vol. i. p, 27i>, Bfllot- 

K»^muiQ«nbwh» 4th sdition^ ]p, 883, Fiu^n. Jouro, v^l. ix. 



of the Tarious organs of the body, wieb m.m0 limbs,. 
lungs, and eyce, aad then asking him, if hefioujd per. 
eeire aUy advantage to a being sq Qejo^litnied, in oh* 
taining af»esa to earth, air, andlight^ He ygQV^d at 
once deolar% that they were eh? iausly of ^ very 
highest utility t(» him, as atfwdini; the enly efM^imwm; 
able means by whkh these orgena could i^tain ^m>^ 
for aetion, which action we euj^pose Uim to kpov te 
be pleasure^ To these, then, who knaw the fic^>N;itnr 
tioB of the brain as the organ el the oaorel eA4 ipiteW 
Icetual powers of man, I need only say, thai the objuK^M 
presented by education to the mind, Jimf to it ihfi seme, 
relation that the physical elements of nature de to the 
nerves and muscles ( ibey afford the faeulties eeoye iw. 
action, an4 yield them delight. The meaning com- 
monly attached to the word edtteatUm. hi siich "bases, 
is Greek and Latin ; but I employ it to signify know, 
ledge of nature and soienee in all Its departments. 
Again, the signification generally attached to the word 
uie in such questions, is, how much monsy, infiuenee, 
or conaiderqH&n, will education bring ?— these being 
the only objects of strong desire wi^ which nnculti. 
vated minds are acquainted ; and it is not perceived 
in what way education can greatly gratify such pro. 
pensities. But the moment the mind is opened to the 
perception of its own constitution and to the iiatural 
laws, the great advantage of moral and intellectual 
cultivation, as a means of exercising and invigofating 
the brain and mental faculties, and also of diz«ctiog 
the conduct in obedience to these laws» beoomes ap- 
parent. 

But there is an additional heoefit arising from 

healthy activity of brain, which is little knowi>. J>if. 

ferent modifications of the nervous energy elaborated 

by the brain, appear to take place, acconUug to the 

mode in which the faculties and organs are affected. 

For example, wben misfortune and disgrace impend 

over us, the organs of Cautiousness^ SeUV.£titeem, and 

Love of Approbation, are painfully excited, and appear 

to transmit an impaired, or positively noscious, oerveua 

influence to the heart, stomach, iuteetine«» a«d thence 

to the rest of the body; digestion is deranged, the 

pulse becomes feeble and irregular, and the vEole eor* 

poreal system wastes. When, on the other han4, the 

cerebral organs are agreeably affected, « benign «nd 

vivifying nervous influence pervades the frame, and 

all the functions of the l>ody are performed with ix^ 

creased pleasure and success. Now, it is a law, $het 

the quantum of nervous energy increases with the 

number of eerebral oi^ns rous^ to activity, o^od wft^ 

the degree of that activity, itself. In the retfeat 

of the French from Moscow, for example, when bo 

enemy was near, the soldiers bemme depress^ in oou. 

rage and enfeebled in body, and nearly sank Ml the 

earth through exhaustion and cold; but nosoeeer did 

the fire of the Kussian guns sound in the«c efyrs, or 

the gleam of their bayonets flash in their e]§e% than 

new life seemed to pervade them* They winded 

powerfully the arins, which, a lew me«aeat» before, 

they could scarcely carry or drag esa the i^eund*. 

Scarcely, however, was the enemy repulsed, when 

their feebleness returned. The theory of tl^js iv that 

the approach of the combatcalled into activity a vfM^iety 

of additional faculties ; these sent new energy thcoe^h 

every nerve ; and, while their vivacity wae.ioeMMi^n^ 

by the external stimulus, they rendered the W9ildi«irs 

strong beyond their merely physical con4Uien« Many 

persons have pobably experienced the operation of 

the same principle. I^ when sitting feeble jind iistl««8 

by the fire, we have heard of an accident hiavlng oc^ 

curred to some beloved friend who requireijl ojuur fiOAtfttt'* 

taneous aid, or if an unexpected visitor ha» ^ft^M^t 

in whom our affections were bound up-*ia auM^^iMiW 

our lassitude was gone, and we moved witi^ aoi alei^t^ 

ness and animation that seemed surprising to ourselves^ 

The cause was the same; these events rousei^Adhe. 

siveness, Benevolence, Love of ApprobatioOy ^teliee^ 

and a v^i^ty of faculties which were {M^evio^f ^t 
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Btitlcifig Hhi9trati<Ai of the prindi^^ > ^^ T|Lef« wa&. 
now agAiOy" says be, '^ a -gre^t Koareity ol vf^mS m ibe 
wag^c& ; for which reason my Hottentots beg»i>^ t^ 
grumble, and reminded me that we qngl^ |iot to wa8(0 
BO much of oar time in looking after insecte and planlSy^ 
bat giTB a better. ]6ok*out after the game. At the 
same time, they pointed to a neighbouring dale over- 
run wldi wood, at the upper edge of which, at the 
distance of about a mile and a quarter from the spot 
where we then were, they had seen several buffaloes. 
A^eeordiugiv, yt% went thither ; but though our fa- 
tigue was lessened by our Hottentots carrying our 
gnnn for us up a hill, yet we were quite out of breath, 
amd overcome by the sun, before we got up to it. Yot, 
what even now appears to me a matter of wonder is, 
that as Moon <is we goi a ghmpse cf the gamey all this 
languor left us in an instant. In fact, we each of us 
strove to fire before the other, so that we seemed en- 
tirely to have lost sight of all prudence and caution." 

It is part of the same law, that the more agreeable 
the mental stimulus, the more benign is the nervoi^s 
influence transmitted to the body. 

An individual who has received from nature a large 
and tolerably active brain, but who, from possessing 
wealth auffident to remove the necessity for labour, is 
engngfed in no profession, and who has not enjoyed 
the advantages of a scientific or extensive education, 
Mid takes no-interest in moral and intellectual pursuits 
for their own sake, is in general a victim to infringe- 
ment of the natural laws. Persons of this description, 
Sgrnorant of these laws, will, in all probability, neglect 
nervous and muscular exercise, and suiFer the miseries 
arising from impeded circulation and impaired diges- 
tion. In entire want of every object on which the 
energy of their minds might be expended* the due sti- 
mfulating influence of their brains on their bodies will 
be withheld, and the effects of muscular inactivity will 
bo thereby aggravated : all the functions will, in con- 
sequence, be^Mne enfeebled ; lassitude, uneasiness, 
anxiety, and a thousand evils, will arise ; and life, in 
abort, will become a mere endurance of punishment for 
infringement of institutions calculated in themselves 
to promote happiness and afford delight when known 
and obeyed. This fate frequently overtakes unedu- 
cated females, whose eariy days have been occupied 
with busineM or the cares of a family, but whose oo- 
copations have ceased before old age has diminished 
corporeal vigour : It overtakes men aUo, who, unedu- 
cated, retire from active business in the prime of life. 
In some instances, these evils accumulate to such a de- 
gree that the brain at length gives way, and insanity is 
the consequence. 

It is worthy of remark, that the more elevated the 
objects of oar study, the higher in the scale are the men- 
tal organs whi^ are exercised ; and that the higher 
the organs, the more pure and intense is the pleasure i 
bence, a vivacious and regularly supported excitement 
of the moral sentiments and intellect, is, by tl>e or- 
ganic law, highly favourable to health and corporeal 
vigoni^ In &e fact of a living animal being able to 
retain life in an c»ven that will bake dead flesh, we see 
an iilustratiott of the organic law rising above the 
purely physical ; and, in the circumstance of the mo- 
kal and intellectual organs transmitting the most fa- 
v^Mrable newoua influence to the whole bodily system, 
w« havo an example of the moral and intellectual law 
rlinng higher than the merely organic 

No p«rson» after having his intellect imbued with a 
perception o^ and belief in, the natural laws, aa now 
explained, can possibly desire continued idleness as a 
Bonree of pleasure ; nor can he possibly regard muscu- 
lar exertion and mental activity, when not carried to 
exeem, as any thing eke than enjoyments, kindly 
vouehealsd to him by the benevolence of the Creator. 
The notion that moderate labour and mental exertion 
are ovt)%' can originate only from ignorance, or from 
viewing the offectt of over-exhaustion as the r9Solt of 
the natoniilMr; «nd aotai the puoiihoMnt fiiv infring- 



• If, then, we sedulously inqoii^^. $n e.ach.partloular^ 
induce, into the cam^ of the sickness, pain, and pro- 
mature death, or the derangement of the corporenl 
fr^me in youth and middle life, which we see so com- ' 
mo^ arqund us ; and endeavour to discover whether it , 
Qriginatefi iz^ obedience to the physical and organic' 
l^vs, or sprang frqm infringement of them, we shall be 
able to form some estimate as to how far bodily suffer-' 
ing is justly.attributable to imperfections of nature, aitid ^ 
how far to our own ignorance p.^^^ neglect of divine; 
institutions. . 

The foregoing principles, being of much practicar 
importance, may, with propriety, be elucidated by a' 
few a<:tual cases. Two or three centuries ago, van-' 
ouB cities in Europe were depopulated by the plague. 
and, in particular, London was visited by an awfur 
mortality from this cause, in the reign of Charles the' 
Second. Host pec^le of that age attributed the scourgn 
to the inscrutable decrees of Prpvidence, and some ta 
the magnitude of the nation's moral iniquities. Ac- 
cording to the views now presented, it n^ust have arisen 
from infringement of the organic laws, and ^ave been 
intended to enforce stricter obedience to them in future. 
There was nothing inscrutable in its causes or objects. 
These, when clearly analysed, appear to have had no 
direct reference to the moral condition of the people ; 
I say direct reference to the moral condition of tho 
people — ^because it would be easy to show that the 
physical, the organic, and all the other natural Iaw8^ 
are connected indirectly, and constituted in harmony^ 
with the moral law; and that infringement of the lat- 
ter often leads to disobedience of other laws, and brings 
a double punishment on the offender. The facts re- 
corded in history exactly correspond with the theor5f 
now propounded. The following is a picture of thd 
condition of the cities of Western Europe in the 15th 
century &— ^' The floors of the houses being commonly 
of clay, and strewed with rushes or straw, it is lonth- 
some to think of the filth collecte4 in the hovels of the 
common people^ and sometimes in the lodgings even 
of the superior ranks, from spilled milk, beer, grease^ 
fragments of bread, flesh, bones, spittle, excremen^ 
of cats, dogs, &.C. To this Erasmus, in a letter 432^ 
c. 1815, ascribes the plague, the sweating sicknes^^ 
&&, in London* which in this respect resembled Paris 
and other towns of any magnitude in those times.'*—! 
Ranken^s History of France, voL v. p. 416. The etreett 
of London were excessively narrow, the habits of the 
people dirty, their food inferior, and no adequate prol 
vision was made for introducing a plentiful supply of 
water, or xemoving the filth unavoidably produced by 
a dense population. The great fire in that city, which 
happened soon after the pestilence, afforded ani oppor^ 
tunity of remedying^ in some degree, the narrown^s^ 
of the streets; and habits of increasing cleanliness 
abated the filth : these changes brought the people to 
a closer obedience, to the organic laws, and no plague 
has sin^ returned. « Again, till very lately, thousands 
of children died yearly of the small-pox ; but, in pur 
day, vaccine inoculation saves ninety-nine out of ^ 
hundred, who, under the old system, would have 
died. Tho theory of its operation has recently been 
elucidated by Dr Sonderland of Bremen, who has 
ascertained that cow-pox is merely a modification of 
small-pox, so that in preventing small-pox, it acts iu 
accordance with the well-known law that certain dis- 
eases occur only once. 

A gentleman, who died about twenty years ago at 
an advanced period of life, told me, that, six miles west 
from Edinburgh, the country was so unhealthy in his 
youth, that every spring the farmers and their servants 
were seized with fever and ague, and needed regularly 
toundergQ bleeding, and a course of medicine, to pre- 
vent attacks, or remove their effects. At that time 
these visitations were believed to be sent by Providence^ 
and to be inherent in the constitution of things. After, 
however, said my informant, an approved system (^ 
agriculture and draining was established, and the vfist 
pools of stagnant wfitar, formerly left between t^ Hdgea 
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•tamoeirota tlie ^o^^ kbd the bouses themselves made 
'iiioieiipfidbuftimd commodious, every symptom of ague 
smdmaaah-fever disappeared from the district, and it 

' <M»ne highly salubrious. lu other words, as soon as 
the gross infringement of the organic laws was abated 
<by'-a more active exertion of the muscular and intel- 
leddal powev of man, the punishment ceased. An- 
other friend informed me, that, about fifty yean ago, 
lie commenced larming in a high and uncultivated dis- 
trict Of £a8t-IiOthian ; that the crops at first suffered 
veverely from cold fogs ; that the whole region, how- 

' ever, has been since reclaimed and drained ; that the 
climate has greatly improved, and, in particular, that 
the, destructive mists have disappeared. The same 
results have followed in Canada and the United States 
of America, from similar operations. 
In like manner, many calamities occurred in coal- 

' pits, in consequence of infringement of a physical law 
by introdncing lighted candles and lamps into places 
filled with hydrogen gas, which had emanated from 
libanMr of coal, and which exploded, and scorched and 

' auffocated the men and animals within its reach ; until 
6ir' Humphrey Davy discovered that the Creator had 
testablbhed such a relation between fiame, wire-gauze, 
smd hydrogen gas, that, by surrounding the flame with 

graze, its power of exploding hydrogen was suspended, 
y the simple application of a covering of wire*gauze 
over and around the flame, it is prevented from ignit- 
ing gas beyond it ; and colliers are now able to carry, 
with safety, lighted lamps into places highly impreg- 
nated with inflammable air. I have been informed, 
that the accidents from explosion, which still occasion- 
ally occur in coal-mines, arise from n^lecting to keep 
the lamps in perfect condition. 

It is needless to multiply examples in support of the 
proposition, that the organised system of man, in it- 
self, admits of a healthy existence from infancy to old 
age, provided its germ has been healthy, and its sub. 
sequent condition uniformly in harmony with the 
physical and organic laws. But it has been objected, 
that, although the human faculties may perhaps be 
^equate to discover these laws, and to record them in 
books, they are totally incapable of retaining them in 
the memory, and of formally applying them in every act 
t>f life. If, it is said, we could not move a step with- 
out oadculating the effects of the law of gravitation and 
adjusting the body to its influence, and could never 
eat a meal without squaring our appetite by the or- 
ganic laws, life would be oppressed by the pedantry 
of knowledge, and rendered miserable by the observ- 
ance of trivial details. The answer to this objection 
is, that our faculties are adapted by the Creator to the 
external world, and act instinctively "when their objects 
'are properly placed before them. In walking during 
the day on a footpath in the country, we adjust our 
steps to the inequalities of the surface, without being 
overburdened by mental calculation. Indeed, we per- 
form this adjustment with so little trouble, that we 
are not aware of having made any partusula/r mental 
Or muscular effort. But, on returning by the same 
path at night, when we cannot see, we stumble, and 
discover, for the first time, how important a duty our 
faculties had been performing during day, without our 
having adverted to their labour. Now, the simple 
medium of light is sufficient to bring clearly before 
our eyes the inequalities of the ground ; but to make 
the mind equally familiar with the nature of the count- 
less objects which abound in external nature, and their 
relations, an intellectual light is necessary^ which can 
be struck out only by exercising and applying the 
knowing and reflecting faculties ;— when that. light is 
obtained, and the qualities and relationships in ques- 
tion are clearly perceived,- our faculties, so long as the 
light lasts, vffil act insiinctivefy in adapting our con- 
tact to the nature of the objects, just aa they do in 
accommodating our movements to the unequal surface 
lof tke^€fserth. After the poisonous qualities of hem- 
loek are known, it is no more necessary for us to go 
throQgfh a course of reasoning on physical, botanicaJ, 
^«iid <diMBioal ffubjeots^ ia <»rder to be »ble ta abstain 



from aating it, than U is to go throdlfh ik pourse of 
mathematical investigation, before lifting tUtf one foot 
higher than the other, in ascending a stair. At pre- 
sent, physical and political science, morals^ and reli- 
gion, are not taught as parts of one connected system ; 
nor are the relations between them and the constitn- 
tion of man pointed out to the world. Consequently, 
theoretical and practical knowledge are often widely 
separated. This ought not to be the case ; for many 
advantages would flow from scientific education. Some 
of these would be the following : — 

In the Jirst place, the physical and organic laws, 
when truly discovered, appear to the mind as institn- 
tions of the Creator ; wise and salutary in themselves, 
unbending in their operation, and uitiversal in their 
application. They interest our intellectual faculties, 
and strongly impress our sentiments. The necessity 
of obeying them comes home to us with all the autho. 
rity of a mandate from God. While we confine our. 
selves to mere recommendations to beware of damp, 
to observe temperance, or to take exercise, without 
explaining the principle, the injunction carries only 
the weight due to the authority of the individual who 
gives it, and is addressed to only two or three facul. 
ties — Veneration and Cautiousness, for instance, or 
Self. Love, in him who receives it. But if we be made 
acquainted with the elements of the physical world, 
and with those of our organised system— with the uses 
of the different parts of the human body, and the con- 
ditions necessary to their healthy action — with the 
causes of their derangement, and the pains consequent 
thereon ; and if the obligation to attend to these con. 
ditions be enforced on our moral sentiments and intel- 
lect, as a duty which is imposed on us by the Creator, 
and which we cannot neglect without suffering punish, 
ment ; then the motives to observe the physical and 
organic laws, as well as the power of doing so, will be 
prodigiously increased. Before we can dance well, 
not only must we know the motions, but our muscles 
must be trained to execvie them; and, in like manner, 
to enable us to act on precepts, not only must we com. 
prebend their meaning, but our intellects and senti- 
ments must be disciplined into actual performance. 
Now, the very act of acquiring connected scientific in- 
formation concerning the natural world, its qualities, 
and their relations, is to the intellect and sentiments 
what dancing is to the muscles : it inmgorates them ; 
and, as obedience to the natural laws must spring from 
them, exercise renders it more easy and delightful. 

Secondly, It is only by being taught the principle 
on which consequences depend, that we become ca- 
pable of perceiving the invariableness of the results of 
the physical and organic laws, acquire confidence in, 
and respect for, the laws themselves, and fairly endea- 
vour to accommodate our conduct to thisir operation. 
I>r Johnson defines " principle*' to be ** fundamental 
truth ; original postulate ; first position from iirhich 
others are deduced ;'* and in these senses I use the 
word. The human faculties are instinctively active, 
and desire gratification ; but Intellect must have fixed 
data, on which to reason, otherwise it is itself a mere 
impulse. The man in whom Con^tructiveness and 
Weight are powerful, will naturally betake himsfelf to 
constructing machinery; but if he' be igndr^ni; of the 
principles of mechanical science, he will tyittdti'edt his 
efforts to such important ends, nor attai^ fhent with 
so much success, as if his intellect had he^'h 'Stored 
with this k j nd of knowledge. Scientific pvindt^^ are 
deduced from the laws of nature. A mah may make 
music by the instinctive impulses of Tuiie aiid Time ; 
but there are immutable laws of hartnpny, of ."vvl^ch if 
he be ignorant, he will not perfoim so cbh'^ctly '^d 
in such good taste, as he would do if he knew^'them. 
In every art and science there are principled 'V^er- 
able solely to the constitution of nature, 'but ^ these 
admit of countless applications. A musician noay 
produce gay, grave, solemn, or ludicrous 'tnii'ei, all 
good of their kind, by following the laws Of "ha^^ohy ; 
but he will never produce one good pleci^ l^^6^!ithig 
then, Whil« the inhabitants we^t oC Edi^Rii^gli al« 
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lowe^ ih^ Btegnaiit poob to deface their fields, tome 
/itef^ons would be more healthy than oAeis; and 
yrhik the cause of the disease was unsuspected, this 
woi^d confirm them in the notion that health and sick- 
ness were dispensed by an orerrulin^ Providence, on 
inscrutable principles, which they could not compre- 
hend : but Uie moment the cause was known, it would 
be found that the most healthy seasons were those 
Tvrhich were cold and dry, and the most sickly those 
which were warm and moist ; and they would then 
discover, that the superior salubrity of one year, and 
unwholesomeness of another, were dearly referable 
to one principle ; and after perceiving this truth, they 
would both be more strongly prompted to apply the 
remedy, and be rendered morally and intellectually 
more capable of doing so. If some intelligent friend 
had merely told them to drain their fields, and remove 
their dunghills, they would probably not have com- 
plied with his recommendation ; but whenever their 
intellects were led to the perception that the evil would 
continue until they acted in this manner^ the improve- 
ment would become easy. 

The truth of these views may be still fiirther illus- 
trated by examples. A young gentleman of Glasgow, 
whom I knew, went out, as a merchant, to North 
America. Business required him to sail from New 
York to St Domingo. The weather was hot, and he, 
heing very sick, found the confinement below deck, in 
bed, as he said, intolerable ; that is, this confinement 
was, for the moment, more painful than the course 
which he adopted, of laying himself down at full length 
on the deck, in the open air. He was warned by his 
fellow passengers, ana the officers of the ship, that he 
would inevitably induce fever by his proceeding ; but 
he was utterly ignorant of the physical and organic 
Jaws : his intellect had been trained to regard only 
wealth and present pleasure as objects of real import- 
ance ; it could perceive no necessary connexion be- 
tween exposure to the mild grateful sea-breeze of a 
warm climate, and fever ; and he obstinately refused 
to quit his position. The consequence was, that he 
was soon taken ill, and died the day after arriving at 
St Domingo. Knowledge of chemistry and physiology 
would have enabled him, in an instant, to understand 
that the sea air, in warm climates, holds a prodigious 
quantity of water in solution, and that damp and 
heat, operating together on the human organs, tend 
to derange their healthy action, and ultimately to de- 
stroy them entirely : and if his sentiments had been 
deeply imbued with a feeling of the indispensable duty 
of yielding obedience to the institutions of the Crea- 
tor, he would have actually enjoyed not only a. greaier 
desire^ but a greater power^ of supporting the tempo- 
rary inconvenience of the heated cabin, and might by 
possibility have escaped death. 

A medical gentleman, well known in the literary 
world, )ias favoured me with the following particulars, 
suggested by a perusal of the second edition of the 
present work : — On four several occasions I have 
nearly lost my life from infringing the organic laws. 
When a lad of fifteen, I brought on, by excessive 
. study, a brain fever, which nearly killed me ; at the 
age of piueteen I bad an attack of peritonitis (inflam- 
matioii pf the lining membrane of the abdomen), oc- 
.casioned by violent efforts in wrestling and leaping; 
^wJbjle in France nine years ago, I was laid up with 
pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs), brought on 
by dissecting in the great galleries of La Picid, with 
my coat and hat off in the month of December, the 
windows next to me being constantly open ; and in 
182Q I had a dreadful fever, occasioned by walking 
home from a party at which I had been dancing, in 
^ exceedingly cold morning, without a doak or great- 
. coat. . I was for four months on my back, and did not 
recover perfectly for more than eighteen months. All 
these evils were entirely of my own creating, and 
. aros^ i^oai a foolish violation of laws which every sen- 
jslble man ought to observe and regulate himself by. 
Indee4> t.^v^o always thought — and your book con- 
firms me more fully ia the sentiment—that, by proper 



attention, crime and disease;, and misery of ewy aofft. 
eould, in a much greater measnre than is g is aa a iail y 
believed, be banished from the earth, wxA thai the tr«a 
method of doing so is to instruct people iu tl» ia;#s 
which govern their own frame.** 

Captain Murray, R. N., mentioned toDr A..Ciimbfl^ 
that, in his opinion, most of the bad effects of the eti- 
mate of the West Indies might be avoided by can and 
attention to clothing ; and that so satisfied was ha #a 
this point, that he had petitioned to be sent theie in 
preference to the North American station, and had no 
reason to regret the change. The measures which he 
adopted, and their effiects, are detailed in the foUowiag 
interesting and instructive letter ^^ 

** My Deak Sik, ^ Asstkt, April 22, 1827. 

'* I should have written to you before Uiis, had I not 
been anxious to refer to some memorandums, which I 
could not do before my return home from Goul. I 
attribute the great good health enjoyed by the crew 
of his Majesty's ship Valorous, when ou the west In- 
dia station, during the period I had the honour of 
commanding her, to the following causes ^-^Is/, To 
the keeping the ship perfectly dry and dean f 2«^ To 
habituating the men to the wearing of flannel next 
the skin ; 3<l, To the precaution I adopted, of giving 
each man a proportion of his allowance of cocoa b^fitre 
he left the ship in the fMjming^ either for the purpose 
of watering, or any other duty he might be sent 
upon ; and, 4th, To the cheerfulness of the crew. 

*^ The Valorous sailed from Plymouth on the 24th 
December 1823, having just returned from the coast 
of Labrador and Newfoundland, where she had been 
stationed two years, the crew, including officers, 
amounting to 150 men. I had ordered the purser to 
draw two pairs of flannel drawers and two shirts extra 
for each man, as soon as I knew that our destination 
was the West Indies ; and, on our sailing, I issued two 
of each to every man and boy in the ship, making the 
officers of each division responsible for the men of 
their respective divisions wearing these flannels dur- 
ing the day and night ; and, at the regular morning 
nine o'clock musters, I inspected the crew personally; 
for you can hardly conceive the difficulty I have had 
in forcing some of the men to use flannel at first ; al» 
though 1 never yet knew one who did not, from ohoicey 
adhere to it, when once fairly adopted. The only pre- 
caution after this was to see that, in bad weather^ Uie 
watch, when relieved, did not turn in in their wet 
clothes, which the young hands were apt to dO) if not 
looked after; and their flannels were shifted eTery 
Sunday. 

^* Whenever fresh beef and vegetables could be pro* 
cured at the contract price, they were always issued 
in preference to salt provisions. Lime juice was is- 
sued whenever the men had been fourteen days on 
ship's provisions ; and the crew took all their meals 
on the main deck, except in very bad weather. 

*' The quarter and main decks were scrubbed with 
sand and water, and wet holy-stones, every morning 
at daylight. The lower deck, cockpit, and store- 
rooms, were scrubbed every day after breakfast, with 
dry holy-stones and hot sand, until quite white, the 
sand being carefully swept up, and thrown overboard. 
The pump-weli was also swabbed out dry, and then 
scrubbed with holy-stones and hot sand ; and here, as 
well as in every part of the ship which was liable 
to damp, Brodie-lBtoves were constantly used, until 
every appearance of humidity vanished. The lower 
deck and cockpit were washed once every week in 
dry weather ; but Brodie-stoves were constantly kept 
burning in them, until they were quite dry again. 

** The hammocks were piped up and in the nettings, 
ftrom 7 A.M. until dusk, when the men of each watch 
took down their hammocks alternately ; by which 
meatis, only one.half of the hammocks being ^vfn at 
a time, the 'tween decks were not so croiwdc4) and 
the watch relieved was sure of turning into 4 dry. bed 
on going below. « The bedding was aired e^ery.ivtAk 
once at least. The men vere not permitted • to ge. en 
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ihore in tlie heat of tbe sun, or where there was ft 
probability of tbelr getting spirituous liquors ; but all 
hands were indul^d with a run on shore^ when out 
of reach of such temptation. 

^' I was €niployed on the coast of Caraccaa, the West 

India islands, aind Gulf of Mexico ; and, in course of 

service, I visited Trinidad, Margarita, Codia, Cnmana, 

Kueva Barcelona, Laguira, Porto Cabello, and Mara- 

caibo^ on the coast of Caraccas ; all the West India 

islands from Tobago to Cuba, both inclusive ; as also 

Cara9oa and Aruba, and several of these places re- 

peatedly ; also Vera Cruz and Tompico, in the Gulf of 

Mexico, which you will admit must have given atrial to 

the constitutions oTmy men, after two years among the 

icebergs of Labrador, without an intervening summer 

between that icy coast and the coast of Caraccas : yet I ar- 

rived in England on June 24th, without having buried 

a single man or officer belonging to the ship, or indeed 

having a single man on the sick list; from which I am 

satisfied that a dry ship will always be a healthy one 

in any climate. When in command of the Recruit, of 

)lB guns, in the year 1809, I was sent to Vera Ciniz, 

where t found the — 46, the — 42, the — 18, and 

— gun.brig ; we were joined by the — 36, and the 

^-. 18. During the period we remained at anchor (from 

8 to 10 weeks), the three frigates lost from 30 to 50 men 

each, the brigs 16 to 18, the — most of her crew, with 

^wo diifereut commanders ; yet the Recruit, although 

moored in the middle of the squadron, and constant 

intercourse held with the other ships, did not lose a 

man, and had none sick. Now, as some of these ships 

Had been as long in the West Indies as the Recruit, 

we cannot attribute her singularly healthy state to 

seatoninf, nor can I to superior cleanliness, because 

•ven the breeches of the carronades, and all the pins, 

were polished bright in both .-. and — , which was 

3iot the case with the Recruit. Perhaps her healthy 

atate may be attributed to cheerfulness iu the men ; to 

my never allowing them to go on shore in the morning 

ou an empty stomach ; to the use of dry sand and holy. 

«tones for the ship ; to never working them in the sun ; 



perhaps to accident. Were I asked my opinion, I 
would say that I £rmly believe that cheerfulness con- 
.Uibutos more to keep a ship's company healthy, than 
any precaution that can be adopted ; and that, with 
this attainment, combined with the precautions I have 
mentioned, I should sail for the West Indies with as 
little anxiety as I would for any other station. My 
Valorous fellows were as cheerful a set as I ever saw 
coU/Bpted together." 

Suppose that two gentlemen were to ascend one of 

.thu Scottish mountains, in a hot summer day, and to 

arrive at the top, bathed in perspiration, and exhausted 

with fatigue ; that one of them knew intimately the 

|>hy8ical and organic laws, and that, all hot and 

.wearied a«he was, he should button up his coat closer 
about his body, wrap a handkerchief about his neck, 
and oontinue walking, at a quick pace, round the 
•ommit, in the full blaze of the sun ; but that the 
other, ignorant of these, laws, should eagerly run to 
the base of a projecting cliif, stretch himself at full 
length on the turf under its refreshing shade, open 
his vest to the grateful breeze, and give himself up en- 
tirely to the present luxuries of coolness and repose : 
the fonner, by warding off the rapid chill of the cold 
moanti^ air, would descend with health unimpaired ; 
while the latter would carry with him, to a certainty, 
the seeds of rheumatism, consumption, or fever, from 
permitting perspiration to be instantaneously checked, 

. and the surface of the body to be cooled with an in- 
jurious rapidity. The death of the young Duke de 
£«aoktenbergy husband of Donna Maria, Queen of 
Portugal) affords a striking example of the operation 
•f thesa principlei. On Monday, the 23d of March 
1886), he, ilk perfect health, went out to shoot. On 
tvturning to &e palace^ he imprudently threw off his 
•oat and waistooat, while yet in a state of profuse per- 
spiration. This brought on a cold ; slight at first, 

. bu( which soon began to assume a serious character. 
Ou Friday the 27 th^ inflammation appeared ; and, on 



Sata^day the 2^fa, at twenty Iniiiiitw pB«t ti^o 9iU^,' 
he expired. 

The following case, also illu8trativ« of the poiaU 
under consideration, is one which I bad too good au 
opportunity of observing in all iti stages. 

An individual in whom it was my duty as well aa 
pleasure to be greatly interested, resolved on carrying 
Mr Owen's views into practical effect, and set on foot 
an establishment on his principles, at Orbistun, in 
Lanarkshire. The labour and ansdety which he nn* 
derwent at the commencement of the undertaking, 
gradually impaired an excellent constitutioil ; and 
without perceiving the change, he, by way of setting 
an example of industry, took to digging with th« spade^ 
and actually wrought for fourteen days at this ooeu« 
pation, although previously Unaccustomed to labour. 
This produced hiemoptysis, or spitting of blood. Be* 
ing now unable for such severe exertion, he gave up 
his whole time to directing and instructing the people 
— ^about 250 in number — and for two or three weeks 
spoke the whole day, the effusion of bh>od from his lungs 
continuing. Nature sank rapidly under this irrational 
treatment, and at last he came to Edinburgh for roe- 
dical advioe. When the structure and uses of his lungs 
were explained to him, and when it was pmnted out 
that his treatment of them had been eeuallv iniudid. 



quail y injudid 
ous as if he had thrown lime or dust into his eyes after 
inflammation, he was struck with the extent and con. 
sequences of his ignorance, and exclaimed, '< How 
greatly should I have been benefited, if one month of 
the five years which I was forced to spend in a rain 
attempt to acquire a mastery over the Latin tongue) 
had been dedicated to conveying to me inf<vma(ioH 
conderuing the structure of my body, and the causes 
which preserve and impair its functions !" He had 
departed too widely from the organic laws to admit 
of an easy return : he wae seized with inflammation 
of the lungs, and with great difficulty got through that 
attack ; but it impaired his constitution so grievously, 
that he died after a lingering illness of eleven months. 
He acknowledged, however, even in his severest pain, 
that he suffered under a just law. The lungs, he per- 
ceived, were of prime importance to life, and a motive 
to their proper treatment was provided in this tre- 
mendous punishment, inflicted for neglecting the con. 
ditions requisite to their health. Had he given them 
rest, and returned to obedience to the organic law, at 
the first intimation of departure from it, the way to 
health was open and ready to receive him ; but, in 
utter ignorance, he persevered for weeks in direct op- 
position to that law, till the fearful result ensned. . 
This last case affords a striking illus^ratioa of a 
prindple already more than once insisted on, Ihe in- 
dependence of the diffin-ent laws of the Creator, and of 
the necessity of obeying all of them, as the only con- 
dition of safety and enjoyment. The individual here 
alluded to, was deeply engaged in a most benevolent 
and disinterested experiment for promoting the wel- 
fare of his fellow-oreatures ; and superficial observers 
would say that this was just an example of the inscru- 
table decrees of Providence, which visited him with 
sickness, and ultimately with death, in the very midtt 
of his most virtuous exertions. But the institutions 
of the Creator are wiser than the imaginations <tf si«eh 
men. The first condition on which exittenoe^m earth 
and all its advantages depend, is obedienci^ to the 
physical and organic laws. The beuev<deiit Owentte 
neglected these, in his seal to obey the moral law; 
and since, if it were possible to dispense with the one 
by obeying tbe other, the whole scheme of man's ex- 
istence would speedily be involved in inexpiicabi* dis- 
order, he was made to suffer the punishment of his 
neglect. 

The following case was furnished to me by an aotual 
observer: — A gentleman far advanced iu ycart fell 
into a state of bodily weakness, which rendered ne- 
cessary the constant presence of an attendant. A 
daughter, in whom the organs of A^hesifencsSj Bene- 
volence, and Veneration, were largely developed, de- 
Toted herself totfais -Aerviee w4^ tha m«st veaeelos 
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tnaida!t3f« She wm h\M eamptailfm Ibr mo&tK aft^r 
month, and year after year — happy in cheering the 
'lastHiays of her respected parent, and knowing no 
')>lea8ure equal to that of solacing and comforting him. 
For months in snooessioft she went not abrdaa from 
the house; her duty became dearer to her the longer 
ftke dit*oharged it) till at length her father became the 
sole object on earth of her feelings- and her dkoiights. 
The superficial obcerrer would say that this conduct 
"Was admirable, and that she mast have received a rich 
reward from Heaven for such becoming and virtuous 
devotion, ^ut Providence rules on other principles, 
and nevgr yields. Her enjoyment oi mental happi- 
ness a«d vigour depended on the coiidition of her 
brain, und her brain was subject, to the organic laws. 
These laws demaxid, as an indispensable condition o^ 
health exercise in the open air, and variety of employ. 
ment, calculated to maintain all the faculties in acti- 
vity. She neglected the first in her constant attendance 
in her father's chamber ; and she overlooked the se- 
cond in establishing him as the ezclusive object of her 
consideration. The result was, that she fell into bad 
health, accompanied by weakness of brain, extreme 
irritability and susceptibility of mind, excessive anxiety^ 
kysteria, and even symptoms of insanity* Some judi. 
cious friends at last interfered, and, by forcing her to 
leave for a time, although much against her inclina^ 
tion, the object of her solicitude, rescued her from 
' deadi, or confirmed mental derangement. If this case 
had been allowed to proceed uninterruptedly to its 
' natural termination, many pious persons would have 
marvelled at the mysterious dispensations of Frovi- 
' denoe in afflicting so dutiful a daughter ; whereas, 
when the principle of the divine government is under* 
" stood, the result spears neither wonderful nor per< 
plexing. 

In the woeka of nligious authors may be found 
many erroneous views of divine dispensations, trace- 
able to ignorance of the natural laws* The Reverend 
Ebeneaer Erskine, speaking of the state of his wife's 
mind, says, ** For a month or two the arrows of the 
Almighty were within her, the. poison whereof did 
drink up her spirits ; and the terrors of God did set 
themselves in array against her.*' He called in the 
assistance of some neighbouring clergymen to join in 
prayers on her behalf, and she was induced to pray 
with them; but ** she still oontinued to eharge hera 
self with the unpardonable sin, and to conclude that 
she was a cast-away." Such feelings occurring in a 
woman of blameless life, clearly indicated diseased 
action in the organs of Cautiousness* " Before she 
fell into these depths," he continuiss, *^ she told me 
that the Lord gave her such a discovery of the glory 
of Christ as darkened the whole creation, and made 
all things appear as dung and dross in comparison of 
him." These expressions indicate morbid excitement 
of tha organ* of Wonder and Veneration. She sub- 
sequontly recovered her mental serenity; and her 
husband treats of the whole phenomena as purely 
mental and religious. He, however, afterwards inci^ 
dentally mentions that she was subject to bad healthy 
and that ** melancholy was a great ingfredient in her 
disease." We now know that melancholy is a dis- 
' evsed affection of the organs of Cautiousness. 

At the time when Mr Erskine lived and wrote, the 
physiology of the brain was unknown; the occur- 
rences wlUch he describes had a real existence ; and 
lie bad been taught to attribute them to the agency 
of the Hivine Spirit, or the devil, according to their 
dtffeieat character^ He is, therefore, not deserving 
. of eeflftane for the errors into which he unavoidably 
Iril ( but now when the facts which he describes, and 
analogous occurrences in our own day, can be traced 
to diseased action of the organs of the mind, we are 
antheffised toview the providence of God in a different 
light. While it would- be subversive of all religion to 
throw any doubt whatever on the reality and import- 
- amsft of religtotts feelings, sound in their character and 
directed to proper objects, it is nearly equally injurious 
'to the ttmd cause,. t9 mistake the eaoitemflnt «4id 



depx«8slon of disease for tiie ^fliieude of the Holy 
Spirit, or the agency of the enemy of mankind. 

It is farther mentioned in the Life of Mr Erskine, 
that his wife bore several children to him while fa 
precarious healthy and that the situation <'of the 
manse^ or parsonage house, was unwholesomeJ** We 
are told, also, that in the year 1713, three of his chiU 
dren died ; that one died in 1720 ; and that, in 1728, 
a fifth was on the brink of death, but recovered.* H^ 
treau of all these events as '^ severe trials" and '< sore 
afflictions," without having the least glimpse of thi^ 
true causes and objects, or their relation to the nat^ 
ral laws. 

Another illustration will not be out of place. Han- 
nah More, in a letter to the Rev. John Newton, dated 
Cowslip Green, 23d July 1788, says, <' When I am in 
the great world, I consider myself as in an enemy*s 
country, and as beset with snares, and this puts mo 
upon my guard." '< Fears and snares seem^necessar|r 
to excite my circumspection ; for it is certain that mf 
mind has more languor, and my faith less energy 
here, where I have no temptations from wiUiout, and 
where I live in the full and constant perusal of the 
most beautiful objects of inanimate nature, the lovely 
wonders of the munificence and bounty of God. Yet 
in the midst of his blessings, I should be still moils 
tempted to forget him, yret^ it not for frequent ner- 
vous headaches and low fevers, which I find to be won* 
derfuUy wholesome for my moral health,"'!- . 

This passage contains several propositions that merit 
attention. First, according to the natural laws, '^ th^ 
most beautiful objects of inanimate nature," and ^* the 
lovely wonders of the munificence and bounty of God," 
are calculated to invigorate the moral, religious, and 
intellectual faculties, in all well-constituted and rightly 
instructed minds ; yet Hannah More's mind *' had more 
languor, and her faith less energy,** amidst such ob- 
jects, than " when beset with snares :" Secondly, ac« 
cording both to the natural laws and scripture, " evil 
communications corrupt good manners ;" but " when 
in the great world," and " in an enemy's country," 
her faith was improved : And, thirdly, *' nervous head- 
aches and low fevers" are the consequences of depart- 
ures from the organic laws, and are intended to reclaim 
the sufferer to obedience that the pain may cease ; yet 
she '^ found them wonderfully wholesome for her mo- 
ral health,'* and they prevented her from *' forgetting 
God 1" 

Only disease, or errors in education, could have 
produced such perverted experience in a woman so 
talented, so pious, and so excellent, as Hannah More. 
Can we wonder that the profane should sneer, and 
that practical religion should slowly advance, when 
piety exhibits itself in such lamentable contradiction 
to the divine institutions ? And still more so, wheH, 
from proceeding on a false theory, it contradicts itself? 
Hannah More, in her Journal in 1794, says, *^ Con- 
fined this week with four days' headache^an unpro- 
Aterijle time — ^thoughts wandering-.little oommuniob 
with God . / 860 by every fresh trials thai the Hme ^ 
sickness is seldom the season for religious improvement. 
This great work should be done in health, or it will 
seldom be done well."— Vol. ii. p. 418. This passage 
is full of sound sense, but it contradicts her previous 
assertion, that <* nervous headaches and low fevers 
were wonderfully wholesome for her moral health." 

These examples, to which many more might be 
added, may serve as illustrations of the proposition, 
That without a philosojihy of human nature, even re- 
ligious authors, when treatingof sublunary events, can- 
not always preserve consistency either with reason or 
with themselves ; and that hence religion can never 
become thoroughly practical, or put forth its full ener- 
gies for human improvement, until it is wedded to 
philosophy. In proportion as men shall become ac- 
quainted with the natural laws, find apply them as 
tests to theological writings relative to this world, 

* Life aod Diary of the Rev. Ebenezcr Erskine. Edinburgh, 
1831. pp. 366, 3Ul. 286, 89 J, 320. 
t Memolxsof H« Moxc, toU ii. p. llOj 111. 
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tlivt' irUl^MDnH ocnrincad or the trath of thii obMT. 

^sving traced bodily niffering', In tlia cu« of indi. 
v[«ib13, to neglect of, or oppmition to, the orgBoic 
lana, by their progeniton or by themaclvet, I next 
adTerito'anniher let of cslsmitiei which ma; ba cklted 



(fflTKilM natura i— 

One fertile ■onrco of unhappiDeii aritet from per- 
■om uniting in maniaga, irkoie tcmpen, lalanta, and 
diapoaitioni, do not barmoniae. If it ba true that na- 
tural latenia and ditpoaitioni are connected by the 
Creator with particnlar configurationa of brain, then 
]tia obvioualyone of His insttEntiiina, that, in fcirming 
■ compact for Ufa, tbeaa configuratiaiii ahould be at- 
tended to. The fallowing facta I regard to be full; 
•atabliahed by competent evidence. The portion of the 
brain before feline AB, Fig. 1, manifetu the intei- 
leet, that above BC manifeit* the moral sentimanta, 
and all the real the animal aentimenta and propenai- 
ties ; and each part acts, calerxi paribui, vith a degree 
of energy correapondlng to ita aize. The following 
figures exhibit theie reginna of the head eiiiting in 
different proportiona indifferent individual! : and the 
livea of the peraona repreaented bear teatimony to their 
■poiaeaaing tke corresponding diapoaitions. 

ThefiratiBBviewoftheheBdorWiltiam Hare, who, 
acting In'concert with the notorioaa Burke, strangled 
■Ixteen' individuala in Edinburgh, fur the purpoae of 
■eltiog their bodies for di ' — 




In ibe kaad af tlMeelelmtad Siahard BilnalB? Sfa*. 
ridan (of which ■ csit wai taken after death), wb Cnd 
an example of the three regians of the brain in qiu%- 
tion, ezialing nearly in a state of equilitiriuiit.. The 
nattiral tendencies of such an individual are equaHy 
strong towarda vice and virtue ; and hia actual ooo. 
duct la generally determined by the laflnetmof oMor- 
tial circumitances* 

FIO. 3. — BHXBIDUr. 




high mem 

ing and discreaiiSDiB vices. 

The bead of Philip Melancthon, the illuatrioas re- 
former and auuciale of Luther, furniahea an example 
of the decided predominance of the moral and inlel- 
lectual regions over that of the animal propensities. 
The drawing ia copied from a portrait by Albert 



In thil head tlie organs of the animal propen«itiea 
decidedly prepouderalo over those of the moral aanti 
ments and intellect. 

Another example of the aame kind ii aflorded by 
tba head of Wi]liamt<, who tbs executed along with 
tiie DOlociona Btahop, In Ijondon, for the aame i 
at that of Hare.* 

1. 2.-1 




• Stt PhrcnDlogical Jaumil, ydL tU. [, UV, 




Thefollowtnic description of Melancthon ehtsd and 
character la given in Dr "ipurdiaua » work oa f bra. 
flogy in connexion with Fhysiogiiomy It is tliB 

Bin of an extraordinary man The organs uf the 
moral and religious feelings predomi sate grpatly, sod 
will diaapprove of all violence, irreveresca, «ndinjU|t- 
tice. Tlieforehead betokens avattandooaipreheiui>e 
underatanding, and the erugmbU a miiid th« rAobl^, 
inst amiable, and the most intellectual tt)^ can 
inceived." " Never was any maa jnor|> civjl 
and obliging, and more free from jealousy, diaiimula- 
tion, and envy, than Melancthon : he was .hujnlrle, 
modeat, disinterested in the extreme; in a trord, !)■ 
pnssesaed wonderful talents, and moat noble. ditpoftt. 
tions. His greatest enemies have been forced toac- 
knowledge ihsC the annala of anliijuity exhibit very 
fevworthiei whomay be compared with bim, wlietkw 
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extort ot kaawkdge Jn tUogi boaon aqd (UrtD*, or 
qnlrfcn— n of eompreheniian and fsrtility nT nnlui, be 
n-gmrdai. The table o( trns ChriittBaiiy daciied 
morA algnal adTaotiuM, and more effectual sopport, 
froaa Melanctlion, Uan it received from any of the 
otiaar doMon of the age. Hia mildneta and chu-icy, 
perhapa, Mirt»d hiai too far ac times, and led him oo- 
caaionallyta make conceuiooa chat might be «tyl«d 
imprudent. Ue wu the iincare worahipper of tralh, 
but be wai diffident of himielf, aod uunetimai timo. 
imM tnthantsiiytiifficientraatai]. On tbe other hand 

" This cerebral organisation," lays Dr Spnrx 
heim, "is despicable in Cbe eyea of apbrenolc^ il 
The animal organs cumpose by far its greatest 
portion. Such a, brain is no more adequate to the 
Dianifeatalion of Chriatiaa virtues, ihsn the braia of 
aa idiot from birth to the exhibition ol the nteDect 
of a Leibniii or a Bacon. The cervical and irhola 
b*ailar region of the heidare particulu-ly developed 
the organs of the perceptive faculties are pretty 
lai^e ; but the sincipital (or coronal) region a ex 
ce^ingly low, particularly at tliB organs of Bene , 
volence. Veneration, and Conscientiousness Such 
a head is unfit for any employment of a snpenor 
kind, and nerer gives birth Co sentiments of humaui 
ty- The sphere of its activity does not extend be 
yond tKoteenjoyments which minister to the an mal 
portion of human nature. 

" Alexander VI. was, in truth, a scandal to the 
papal chair : from the eariieat agehenaad aorde ly 
and artful, and hia life to tlie last was ufamous. 
Ha is taid to have bought the tiara liy br b ng acer 
tain number of cardin^a, or rather bymak ng large 
pr^miaeB,*hkh he never fuIOiled. It is well k own 
that, when he became Pope, he had a fun iy of five 
children, four boys and one daughter. He made a 
regular practice of selling biahoprics and other eccle- 
aiasticsl benefices, to enrich himself and his fam iy 
ThoQgh profane and various religious wr ters do not all 
agree in their judgment concerning the d sorderiycoD 
duct of this man, many atrocities committed by him ore 
veil ascertained facts. History will always accuse him 
of the crimes of paiaoaing, simony, and false-swearing, 
of reckleas debauchery, nay, of inceat with his own 
daughter. In political maitera, he formed alliancea 
with all the princes of hia time, but hia ambition and 
perfidy never failed to Sad him a pretext for breaking 
bis word, and dislnrbingthe peace." "Aa a singular 
example of Alexander's arrogance, his bull may be 
mentioned, by which he took upon him to divide the 
new world between the kings of Spain and Portugal, 
granting to the former all the territory on the west 
of an imaginary line passing from north to south, at 
one hundred hsaguea' distance from the Cape de Verd 
Islands. Alexander possessed eloquence and addresa, 
bat a (Mai lack of noble sentiment! rendered him al- 
t«ether unfit for bis sacred staiion. Poisoned wine, 
which had been prepared for certain cardinals whose 
riches tempted the cupidity of his holineas, waa given 
him by mistake, and ended his profiigata career. 
Some writers have questioned the truth of this account 
of Alexander's death, but there is nothing in the re- 
laltaniKcenriatent With the acknowledged character 
of this (Mntiff. Lowness of feelings and lowness of 
brs^n ar* seen tag«Am."' 

Aran additional illustration of this conolndlng re- 
mark, I subjoin a representation of the head ot Vitel- 
}i6s, one'ef the most cruel and depraved of the Roman 

'Ttiil'heBd h very brood in proportion to iu height! 
indlcttlng a very great developement of the base oi 
ttb bril!lii'«ith deficiency of the organs of the moral 
itjttimtau. 

The deulBTcattons In Fig. I. ore not arbitrary. The 

(pace befbre A B corresponds to the anterior lobe of 

tfai) btiln'; and die space Bbore B C indndea all the 

coardlitttoiil' that lie on the upper surface of the brain, 

,. -* Tto noi^ sbo« dwd, r. 71. 



opinions were so nnivaioally respected, 1 ,_ 

any one among the Lutheran doctors ventured to aft 
pose them. He was interior to Luther in couraM 
and intrepidity, but his equal In piety, and much hlii 
snperior in learning, judgment, meekneas, and bO- 
manity. He latterly grew tired of hia life, aiid wH 
partioularly disgusted with the rage for religious COU- 
trovBnies. whidi prevailed univeraally."* 

With the bead <d Mdanethou may be contraetad 
that of Pope Alexander VI 




and i!«e higher than the organs of Cantiooiness, cora 
Mponding to nearly the middle of the parietal bone*, 
ind of Csusaiity, situated in the upper part of the 
orehead. lE ia generally not difficult to distinguish 
heae regions; and a comparison of their relative pro- 
lortions with the talents and dispositions of ind]< 
'iduals, wilt convince any Intelligent, honest, and 
accurate oltserver, of the truth of the foregoing stale- 
its. 1 have examined (beheads or skulls, and caste 
he heads or skulls, of several hundred criminals of 
LOUS countries, and found them all to belong to the 
aes represented by the figures of the heads of Hare 
if Sheridan ; and I never law one of them with a 
in like that of Melancthou. Neither have I ever 
1 a man distinguished by moral aud inteileotnal 
qualities like those of Melancchon, presenting a braja 
like that of Hare. The figures represent nature — not 
a casual appearance, but forms which are found con* 
stoutly in combination with the qualities here named i 
and I ask why Nature, when she speaks to a geologist 
or chemist, should be listened to with profound atten- 
tion, andher revelations treasured far human improve. 
ment — but scouted and despised when she speaks to 
and is interpreted by phienologist* ? It is God who 
speaks frum nature in all its deportments i and the 
brain is ss asaiirediy his workmanship as the Hilkjr 
Way, with all its myriads of suua. It the doctrine 
before expounded be true, that every faculty is good 
in itself, that tiie folly and crime which dlsgraoe ha- 
man society spring from abuses of the facultiei, and 
that the tendency to abuse them originates In the 
disproportion of certain parts ot the brain to eaoh 
other, and in ignorance ot the proper mode of mani- 
festing them, how emopletely do these considerations 
go to the root Of theology and morals 1 At present 
the infiuence Of organisation in deURnining the nalu- 
rol dispositions is altogether neglaetod or denied by 
the common school of divines, moralists, and phUoso- 
• Phctnolc^ in CoineilDn with the Studj of Phfiisfaoi^gri 
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phsra; yetit iiofanimpornnceezcAedtn^aU 
^her lerrtntxisl luflaencci and conaidenrlons. 
If, nndar tho influenca of youthful puiiob 
fOii ineiiiecience, an individual endowed with 
Iha iplendid oerebrsl developenieiit of Me. 
lancthon, shonid unlta hlmBnif for life to n 
female pdMBMinR a bead like that of Hare, 
Williama, or VitellioB, the effecta could D0( 

ekil tn be moat diaaatrouB, nith reaped boUi to 
ia own hanpinest add to the qualittea ut biH 
'nlTipring. In the fint place, afcer the atiimal 
fe«liiiga were gratitied, sad their anikiur had 
Biibaided, tha two minda cdnld not by any pos- 
afbility lympathiti. Many marriagea «B un- 
happT in oomequance of an instinctive discord 
betvaen the modea of fueling and thinking of 
(he bnaband and wifa, tha cauae of which 
they themsatvea cannot explain. The mental 
differencei will ha found 10 arire ^om dilffient 
canfignratinna and qnalitiea of brain. Thut 
If the huailand be deficient in the or(fan ut 
ConaoientiousnesB, and the wife )ioaieit it in a 
blfh degree, ihe will be aecreliy di«gns(ed will i 
the diahonesty and inherent fulaeliood of Iih 
character, which she will hare many opporcu 
nitiea of obsarTing, eren when they are uii- j \ 
known to the world ; while, on tbe other band ' t '■ 

of an intellectual and welt-educated man, ir \ 
retrierablv doomed to the aooiety of an igno 
rant, jesloui, narrow-minded wife. Tha foL 
hjwing iilctura, in Crabbe'a Taki qf the Hall, 
evidently drawn from niiturei — 

five year: had pmcd, md tihBl wu Htnij tbra f 
The iMHl repinlag erf rcpEnHng men ■ 
■■""■ a fond, teMuig. — "■ •"' "'"'' 



Sha nwdta Utile, and yet Riucb apeW I 
She hiakt for )o*e Oit no« (he eoiUDt nc 
And ri#a Bfflciir tin Mnrnon can bfc 
On EUl letiraHata bor emnpUiDU lutrude, 
AnditotdtepnorendeanhlBBallriidei 
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Rg)niti mdiukid by faf^i de 
He Asia nnliapny, add he growi 
" l>'nol, to ba laKED bf a my d 
And eyei thK aah u sptrltJe a 
Fopl ! (or tbu chiLd my frcedon 



My 6, 






lit tttmai cUeking oT Ha QtiAag chainc" 
" AVTiat," aaya Dr Johnson, " can be eipeeled but 
' disappointment and repentance from a choice made 
' In the immaturity uf youth, in the ardour of deaire, 

- without judgment, wilbout foresi|;ht, without in. 

- quiry afier conformity of opinions, aimilarity of man- 
' iiera, rectitude of judgment, or pnrity of sentiment F 

- Such ia the commort procesa of marriage. A youth 

- Bud maiden meeting by chance, or brought together 
' by arti&oe, eKchange glancea, reeiprncato civlHties, 
■ go home, and dream of one another. Having little to 

divert attention, or diteritfy thought, they find them- 
aelrea uneaiy when they are apart, and therefore con- 
clude that they Bhalihe happy together. They marry, 
and diacover what nothing but voluntary blindaeaa 

' berore had concealed ; they wear ont lifb in alterria. 

' tious, and charge nature with cruelty." — [Raiseliit- 
eh. 29.) 

ITntil Phrenology was discovered, no natural Index 
to menial qualittea, that could be aafely ratied on, was 
prnaewed, and each Indfvfdusl, in dlraotlng big con- 
dnot, wai left to the guidance of bit own lagacity. 

' BntthflDaturallawDevBi' bendedonetotatoaccammo- 
dale itself to that Mate of ignorance. MRd an^rcd 

' ASHn unauitabla alllaneei ; and thay will cnntinne to 
do to, until they aball avail ihemBelvea of the meana 

' hf judging afTordcd by Piirenulogy, and act in.atcar. , 



dance tiUi it* dictate*. Tn the pl^y of the Gatoeater, 
Mrs Beverly la repraaented aa a most exi client wife, 
Bating habituallv under the guidance of the mural aen- 
timenta and intellect, but marriedte a being who, whilg 
he adorea her, reduces her to beggary and niincry. 
IIJB lieier utleis an ezelanation to thia effect i — Why 
did jiiat Heaven unite such an angel to n hesTtkua a 
thing ! The parallel of this oaae aceara too often in 
real life; only it ii not "just Heaven" that nukea 
snch maidiea, but ignorant and thoughtteta haman 
beings, who imagine themselves ebaolved frtnti all ob- 
ligation to atudy and obey the laws of Heavaik, aa an- 
nounced in the general arrangement of the universe. 

The justice and beacvolence of rendering the indi- 
viduala thamaclvaa unhappy, who neglect this great 
Inatituiion of the Creator, will become more atiikiag, 
when, In tlie next place, we consider Sn tffaclt, bylki 
organic late, qf sach coidvel en iht t/tUdrat iff that 
ili-ainrled imioni. 

Phyaiologiiti, in general, are agreed, that a vigor- 
oua and healthy oouatitution of body in the pantuu, 
oommunicBtea eiiatence In the moat perfect slate to 
the offspring, and viae tterra. The tranamisaion of ' 
various disease! from pareuta to children Ja a matter 
ef nniversal notoriety : thus ooaaumplion, gout, scro- 
fula, hydrooepbalas, rkeumatiam, and ineaaity, aia 
well known aa maladies which descend fran genera- 
tion to generation. Strictly apeaking, it il not diafmi 
which ia Iranamitted, bnt oi^ana of auck inperfect 
atrooture that they are onable to perform their fucc 
{ions properly, and M weak aa to be taaily put into S 
morbid condition by oausea which sound w^na are 
ableto resist. Blind nsaaia often, though BOtiiBiformly, 
aheradiiary defect. Thareis afattiilyln North A ms. 
rica, some individuals of which have bean affevted 
with blifidneaa for the laat hundred years.* A lueill- 
cal friend writea ;— " I have known more than ei.e 
iBeiance of blindneasdeBCending in families I andhava 
alao known InBtancea where the parent! were Uind 
widinut tha ohildieu labouring under this infiic- 

Form, size, and qnallty of the brain, like those of 
other parta of the body, are tracBmiaaible fromparcBts 
to children | and hence diapoaitiona and talente a^e 
tranamitaible also, aa has been long remarked, not 
only by medical anthorB, but by Bttenlira observeil 
in graeral i — 
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roTtescreanMrfettibusetbonte; • 
Est in Juvencis, est in equts patrum 
ViitiHi : nee imbelleio fexoces 
Progenerant aqoila: colambam.* 

The followiog remarks, by Professor John Gregory, 
&re extracted from his Comparative View of the State 
Bt]d Faculties of Man with those of the Animal 
World. *' By a proper attention we can preserve and 
improve the breed bf horses^ dogs, cattle, and indeed 
all other animals. Yet it is amazing this observation 
was never transferred to the human species, where it 
would be equally applicable. It is certain that, not- 
withstanding our promiscuous marriages, many fami- 
lies are distinguished by peculiar circumstances in 
their character. This family Character, like a family 
face, will often be lost in one generation, and appear 
again in the succeeding. Without doubt, education, 
habit, and emulation, may contribute greatly in many 
cases to keep it up ; but it will be generally found, 
that, independent of these, Natur6 has stamped an 
original impression on certain minds, which education 
may greatly alter or efface, but seldom so entirely as 
to |>revent its traces being seen by an accurate ob- 
server. How a certain character or constitution of 
"mind can be transmitted from a parent to h child, is 
a question of more difficulty than importance. It is 
indeed equally difficult to account for the external re- 
semblance of features, or for bodily diseases being 
transmitted from a parent to a child. But we never 
dream of a difficulty in explaining any appearance of 
nature which is exhibited to us every day. A proper 
attention to this subject would enable us to improve 
not only the constitutions but the characters of our 
posterity. Yet we every day see very sensible people, 
who are anxiously attentive to preserve or improve 
the breed of their horses, tainting the blood of their 
children, and entailing on them not only the most 
loatlieome diseases of the body, but madness, folly, 
and the most unworthy dispositions, and this too when 
they cannot plead being stimulated by necessity, or 
impelled by pa8sion."-|- 

Dr James Gregory also, in treating of th6 tempera- 
ments in his Conspectus Medicifus Theoretical says, 
" Hnjusmodi varietates non corporis modo, verhm et 
%nimi quoque, plerumque congeuitss, nonnunquam 
ba&reditariae, obsfervantur. Hoc modo parentes ssepe 
in prole reviviscunt; certh parentibuS liberi similes 
stmt, non vultum modo et corporis formam, sed animi 
indolem, et virtutes, et vitia. Imperiosa gens Claudia 
diu RomsB floruit, impigra, ferox, superba ; eadem 
illachrymabilem Tiberium, tristissimum tyrannum, 
produxit ; tandem in immanem Galigulam, et Glaudi- 
nm, et Agrippinam, ipsumque demum Neronem, post 
sexoentos annos, desitura.'*^ — Cap. i. sect. 16. 

A (5elebrtited French writer, who has written much 
Boand as well as false philosophy, observes, that '* phy- 
sical organisation, of which moral is the offspring, 
transmits the same character from father to son througn 
a succession of ages. The Apii were always haughty 
and inflexible, the Gates aiwtiys severe. The whole line 
of the Guises were bold, rash, factions ; compounded 
of the moist insolent pride and the most seductive po- 
liteness. From Francis de Guise to him who alone 
and in ftiletice went and ^nt himself at the head of the 
people of Naples, they were all, in figure, in courage, 
and in ittrn of mind, above ordinary men. I have 
seen whole-length portraits of Francis de Guise, of 
the Baiafrd, and of his son : they are all six feet high, 
with the same features, the same courage and boldnem 
in ihb forehead, the eye, and the attitude. Tfait con- 
tin aity, this series of beings alike, is still more observ- 

* The brave are bom of the brave and good : in catUe and in 
horses the good qualities of the race are discernible, and It is never 
found chat cMles give biith to dovea.— -.-Hor. L iv. od. 4. 

t Coioparative vieWf &c dd edit. Lend. 1776, pp. 18, 19. 

% ** Pecaiiarities not of body merely, but also of the mind; axe fbr 
the moftt ^ort observed to be oongenftaf , and not unfrequently he- 
reditary. Parentft often revive in uvea offiipring, who resemble them 
DOC only in countenance and form of body, but in the dispositions 
of the mind, in virtues and in vices. The imperious Claudian fa- 
mily fltiurished in Rome, courageous* fierodous, and pvoo^ t it 
produced the pitiless tyrant -Tiberias, and at length, in the mon- 
strous Cal^ula, Clauqius, .A^ppiiui* and finally Neroj became 
exGnctJ** * i 



able in anf md« \ aiid \t as matil Isahs* Wtfre ftik!t«n .tt> 
ptrpetAatfl find raees of me% us soime nations still take 
to prevent the mixing ef the breeds of their horses «tid 
hounds, the genealogy would be written ia the coame* 
nance and displayed in the manners*'** 

Dr King, in speaking of the lEatality i^hich atlebdeA 
the House of Stuart, says, *< If I were to ascribe their 
calamities to another cause (than an evil fate), or «iK> 
deavour to account for them by any naturid means, I 
should think they were chiefly owing to a. certain «$• 
ttinacy of temper^ which appears to have been heretH* 
kury and inherent id all the Stuarts, except Charles 1 1 J* 

It is well known that the cattte of the Brahmins le 
the highest in point of intelligence M well as rank el 
all the castes in Hindostan ; and it is mentiofied by tiie 
missionaries as an ascertained- fact, thBt their children 
are naturally more acute, intelligent, and doeile, tbad 
the chlldMn of the ini^rior castes, age and other oircUm. 
stances being equal. 

Dr John Mason Good obserires, that ^^stnpidily, 
like wit, is t>ropagable ; and hence we frequently eeb 
it run from one generation to another, and not un« 
fi«qnently it forms a distinctive mark -in the mental 
character of districts or nations — in many cases/ io* 
deed, where they border dosely oh each dther.*'^ 

The character of the mother seems to have the chirf 
influence in determining the qualities of the children, 
particularly where she has much force of character', 
and is superior in mental energy to her husband. 
There is perhaps no instance of a man of distinguished 
vigour and activity of mind whose mother did not dis- 
play a considerable amount of the same qualities ; and 
the fact of eminent men having so frequently children 
far inferior to themselves, is, in most cases, explicable 
by the circumstance that men of talent often marrjr 
women whose minds are comparatively weak. When 
the mother^s brain is verv defective, the minds of the, 
children are inevitably feeble. " We know," says 
Haller, *' a very remarkable instance of two noble fe*. 
males, who got husbands on account of their wealth, 
although they were nearly idiots, and from whom this 
mental defect has extended for a century into several 
families, so that some of all their descendants still con- 
tinue idiots in the fourth and even in the fifth gene- 
ratibn.*';]: In many families, the qualities of both 
father and mother are seen blended in the children; 
'* In my own case,*' says a medical friend, *' I can 
trace a very marked combination of the qualities of 
both parents. My father is a large-chested,, skroug. 
healthy man, with a large but not active brain j — my 
mother was a spare, thin woman, with a high nervous 
temperament, a rather delicate frame, and a mind of 
uncommon activity. Her brain I shotild suppose to 
have been of moderate shse. I often think that to the 
father I am indebted for a strong frame and the en- 
joyment of ercellent health, and to the mother for ac^ 
tivity of mind and an excessive fondness for exertion. 
These things, and a hundred more, have been brought 
to my mind by the perusal of the Constitution of 
Man.** Finally, it often happens that the mental pe- 
cnliarities of the father «re transmitted to some of the 
children, and those of the mother to others. 

Phrenology rereals the principle on which disposi- 
tions and talents are thus hereditary. Mental quali- 
ties are determined by the size, form, and constitution 
of the brain. The brain is a portion of our organised 
system, and. as such, is subject to the organic law^, 
by one of which, as already observed, its form, size^ 
and qualities, are transmitted by hereditary descent. 
This law, however faint or obscure it may appear in 
individual cases, becomes absolutely undeniable in na- 
tions. When we place the collection of Hindoo, Ca- 
rib, Esquimaux, Peruvian, and Swiss skulls, possessed 
by the Phrenological Society, in juxtaposition, we 
perceire a national form and combination of organs 
in each, actually obtruding itself upon our notice, and 
corresponding with the mental characters of the re* 

* Voltaire's Philoeophteal Dictionary, Art CAto. 

t Study of Medicine, 9d edit. vol. i v. p. 187. 

t-film. Physiol. UbiJEXlXf«ect<8> -i-a.^ ' « i 
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Hhmt tlwmrebraldevelopfiment of one tribe 
'Meit'to aSer as widely from that of another, aa the 
European mind does from that of the Carib. Here, 
(lili6iir/<^8Gh Hindoo, Esquimaux, Peruvian, and Carib, 
'^ob^crolly inherits from his parents a certain general 
'%pe tif bead i and so does each European. And if 
^ke ij^enenil forms and proportions are thns so palpably 
trfeu^sinitted, can we doubt that the individual varie- 
ties feilew the same rule, modified slightly by causes 
l^evmliar to the parents of the individual ? The differ. 
«nees of national ehariuiter are equally conspicuous as 
'Hioae of national brains^ and it is surprising how per- 
mitoently both endure. It is observed by an author 
'«lted in the Edinburgh Review^ that '^ the Vincentine 
diitriet Is, as every one knows, and has been for ages, 
an integral part of the Venetian dominions, professing 
the same religion, and governed by the same laws, as 
the oUier continental provinces of Venice : yet the 
English character is not more different from the 
Freneh, than that of the Vincentine from the Pa. 
duan; while the contrast between the Vincentine 
and his other neighbour, the Veronese, is hardly less 
'»ettiarkftble»"— No. Ixzziv. p. 469. iSee Appendix, 
No. V. 

A striking and undeniable proof of the effect on the 
-^diameter and dispositions of ohildren, produced by 
the iorm of brain transmitted to them by hereditary 
descent, is to be found in the progeny of marriages be- 
tween Europeans, whose brains possess a favourable 
developement of the moral and intellectual organs, 
and Hindoos and native Americans, whose brains are 
inferior. All authors agree, and report the circum- 
stance as singularly atriidng, that the children of such 
unions are decidedly superior in mental qualities to 
the native, while they are still inferior to the Euro- 
pean parent. Captain Franklin says, that the half- 
breed American Indian# *' are upon the whole a good- 
looking people, and, where the experiments have been 
made, have shown much expertness in learning, and 
willingness to be taught; they have, however, been 
«8dly neglected*" — First Journey^ p. 86. He adds, 
-^ It has been remarked, I do not know with what 
.truth, that half-breeds show more personal courage 
/tiian the pure breeds." Captain Basil Hall, and other 
uriters on South America, mention, that the offspring 
of aboriginal and Spanish parents constitute the most 
Active^ vigorous, and powerful portion of the inhabi- 
-ta&to ef these countries, and that many of them rose 
^ high commands during the revolutionary war. So 
touch is this the case in Hindustan, that several 
Writers have already pointed to the mixed race there, 
ias obviously destined to become the future sovereigns 
^of . India. These individuals inherit from the native 
parent a certain adaptation to the climate, and from 
the European parent a higher developement of brain; 
the two combined constituting their superiority. 

Another example of the same law occurs in Persia. 
It is said, that in that country the custom has existed 
for ages among the nobles, of purchasing beautiful 
female Circassian and Georgian captives, and forming 
alliances with them as wives. It is ascertained that 
the Circassian and Georgian form of brain stands com- 
paratively high in the developement of the moral and 
intellectual organs.* And it is mentioned by some 
travellers, that the race of nobles in Persia is the 
most gifted in natural qualities, bodily and mental, of 
any class in that countrv ; a fact diametrically oppo- 
site to that which takes place in Spain, and other Euro- 
pean countries, where the nobles intermarry constantly 
with each other, and set the organic laws altogether 
at defiance. It is a general rule, to which I shall 
afterwards more fully advert^ that close affinity of pa- 
rents produces a deteriorating influmiceon thechtldren. 
.The degeneracy and even idiocy of sodie of the noble 
land royal families of Spain and Portugal, from mar- 
irying niecee and other near relations, is well known ; 

♦Jn Mr W, Allan's picture of the Circassian Captives* thfe form 
«r we head is said to be a copy from nature, taken by that artist 
'^**!?^ vttitfd the country. It is engxavod by Mr James Steiwrt 
iMltt eteat beauty and fidelity, and may be consulted as an exam- 
ple of the M^wlority of CiroBssUa developemeat of the tesln. 



and defeotiTe brains, in aU tliese cases^ may be ob- 
served. I 

If, then, form, size, and constitution of brainy* are 
transmitted from parents to children, and if these-' de. 
termine natural mental talents and dispositions, which 
in their turn exercise the greatest influence over the 
happiness of individuals through the whole of life, it 
becomes extremely important to discover according to 
what laws this transmission takes place. At the first 
aspect of the question, three principles present them, 
selves to our consideration. Either in the first place, 
the constitution, size, and configuration of brain, which 
the parents themselves inherited at birth, are trans- 
mitted absolutely, so that the children, sex following 
sex, are exact copies, without variation or modifica. 
tion, of the one parent or the other ; or, secondly^ tlie 
natural and inherent qualities of the father and mother 
combine, and are transmitted in a modified form to 
the offspring; or, thirdly, the qualities of the children 
are determined jointly by the constitution of the stock, 
and by the faculties which predominate in power and 
activity in the parents at the particular time when the 
organic existence of each child commences. 

Experience shows that ih^ first cannot be the law: 
for, as often mentioned, a real law of nature admits 
of no exceptions ; and it is well established, that the 
minds of children are not exact copies, without varia. 
tion or modification, of those of the parents, sex fol- 
lowing sex. Neither can the second be the law; 
because it is equally certain that the minds of children, 
although sometimes, are not always, in talents and dis- 
positions, exact blended reproductions of the father and 
mother. If this law prevailed, no child wbuld be a 
copy of the father, none a copy of the molAier or of 
any collateral relation ; but each would be invariably 
a compound of the two parents, and all the children 
would be exactly alike, sex alone excepted. Experi- 
ence shows that this is not the law. What, then, does 
experience say to the third idea, that the mental cha- 
racter of each child is determined by the particular 
qualities of the stock, combined with those which 
predominate in the parents when its existence com- 
menced ? 

I have already adverted to the influence of the stock, 
and shall now illustrate ^hat of the condition of the 
parents, when existence is communicated. For this 
purpose we may consider, \st. The transmission oifae- 
titious or temporary conditions of tlie body ; 2dly, The 
transmission of acquired habits ; 3dly, The appearance 
of peculiarities in children, in consequence of impreS' 
sions made on the mind of the mother ; and, 4thly, The 
transmission of temporary mental and bodily gualitiet, 
1. With respect to the first of these topics, Dr Pri- 
chard, in his Researches into the Physical History of ^ 
Mankind, states the result of his investigations to be, 
first, That the organisation of the offspring is always 
modelled according to the type of the original struc- 
ture of the parent ; and, secondly, '' That changes 
produced by external causes in the appearance or con- 
stitution of the individual are temporary ; and, in 
general, acquired characters are transient ; they ter- 
minate with the individual, and have no influence on 
the progeny.i— Vol. ii, p. 536. He soppeirts the first of 
these propositions by a variety of facts oecurrizig " in 
the porcupine family," *^ in the hereditary nBtu:re of 
complexion,'* and '* in the growth of soperaumerary 
fingers or toes, and corresponding deficiencies." '^Man- 
pertuis has mentioned this phenomenon ; he assures 
us that there were two families in QermMAj, who 
have been distinguished for several generations by six 
fingers on each hand, and the same number of toes on 
eadi foot," &c. Dr Prichard admits, at the same 
time, that the second proposition is of more diffionit 
proof, and that '' an opinion contrary to it -has been 
maintained by some writers, and a variety of singular 
facts have been related in support of it.** But many 
of these relations, as he justly observes, are lAviously 
fables. The following facts, however, certaiAly miii- 
tate against it. ^., ,. , , 

A man's first child was of aound mind ; afterwards 
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he iMid alall from his hdrse^ by^ vfaicli hw Jbead was 
much injured. His next two children proved to be 
both. Jdi6ts. After this he was trepanned, and had 
otbMS thildren, and they turned out to be of sound 
■sibd. This case was communicated to me by a me- 
dical practitioner of Douglas^ in the Ise of Man. 

'* In Europe,** says a late writer, '^ the constant 
praodce of milking cows has enlarged the udder greatly 
beyond its natural size, and so changed the secretions 
that the supply does not cease when the calf is re- 
moved. In Colombia, where circumstances are en- 
tirely different, nature shows a strong tendency to 
asamrw its original type ; a cow gives milk there only 
vrhile the calf is with her."* 

2. There are some curious facts which seem to 
prove that acquired habits are hereditary, at least in 
the inferior animals. A strong iUustration is quoted 
in the Edinburgh Review, No. Ixxxiv. p. 457* 

^' Every one conversant with beasts,'* says the 
^viiter, '* knows, that not only their natural, but 
many of their acquired qualities, are transmitted by 
the parents to their offspring. Perhaps the most cu- 
rious example of the latter fact may be found in the 
pointer. 

'^ This animal is endowed with the natural instinct 
of winding game^ and stealing upon his prey, which 
ike sorprises, having first made a short pause, in order 
to lanmch himself upon it with more security of suc- 
oess. This sort of semicolon in his proceedings, man 
converts into a full sU^y and teaches him to be as much 
pfeaaed at seeing the bird or beast drop by the shooter's 
f^an, aa at taking it himself. The staunchest dog of 
this kind, and the original pointer, is of Spanish ori- 
gin, asd our own is derived from this race, crossed 
with that el the foxhound, or other breed of dog, for 
the sake of improting his speed. This mixed and 
factitious race, of course, naturally partakes less of 
the true pointer character ; that is to say, is less dis- 
posed to stop, or at least he makes a shorter stop at 
gHme. The factitious pointer iSf however^ disciplined 
in this country^ into staunchness ; and, what is most 
tin^ular^ this quality is, in a great degree, inherited by 
his puppy, who may be seen earnestly standing at 
swaUows or pigeons in a farm-yard. For intuition, 
though it leads the offspring to exercise his parent*s 
• facilities, does not instruct him how to direct them. 
The preference of his master afterwards guides him 
.in his selection, and teaches him what game is better 
.worth pursuit. On the other hand, the pointer of 
pare Spanish race, unless he happen to be well broke 
himself, which in the south of Europe seldom happens, 
produces a race which are all but unteachable, accord- 
ing to our notions of a pointer's business. They will 
Biake a atop at their game, as natural instinct prompts 
them, bataeem incapable of being drilled into the ha- 
hitM of the animal which education has formed in this 
country^ and has rendered, as I have said, in some 
degree capable of transmitting his acquirements to his 
desoeodanta." 

'^•Aicquixied habits are hereditary in other animals 
besides dogs* English sheep, probably from the 
greater lichness of our pastures, feed very much to- 
gether |. while Scotch sheep are obliged to extend and 
scatter themselvea over their hills, for the better dis- 
covery of food. . Yet the English sheep, on being trans* 
fierred toi Scotland, keep their old habit of feeding in a 
mdesj though so little adapted to their new country : 
so do .their descendants ; and the English sheep is not 
tiiorocighly BOituTalised into the necessities of his place 
mi the third generation. The same thing may be ob- 
aerved bs to the nature of his food that is observed in 
hia-mode of seeking it. When turnips were intro-' 
AnottL from England into Scotland, t^ was only the 
tkifd-generaOon^which heartily adopted this diet, the 
first.having been starved into an acquiescence in it." 

Tiie author of the article America, in the Encydo- 

pasdia Britannica (7th edit. vol. ii. p. 653) says, " It 

is wof thy 1^- notice^ that the amble, the pace to which 

the domestic horse in Spanish America is exclusively 

• fiBcyvlop. UnU, 7Ui eclit« voU ii« p. 659. Ai\xQ\e Amaricow 



trained, beconies in the conrse of wmA- g0Q#i:«kimt 
hereditary, and is assumed by the youi^ Qp^au^ijih- 
out teaching." < - .. . — j 

3. Impressions on the mind qf the nothett ^^mcWt 
those received through the lenses, often pyodofifi a 
palpable effect on the offspring. On this aulyeet. i)f 
Prichard observes, '^ The opinion whieh fomg#sly pi9- 
vailed, and which has been entertained by sopie jao* 
dern writers, among whom is Br Darwhs, that«at4be 
period when organisation commenoes in th^Qinufi, 
that is, at or soon after the time of conception^.tl^e 
structure of the foetus is capable of nndexgoing s|o- 
dification from impressions on the mind or senses of 
the parent, does not appear altogether so improbable. 
It is contradicted, at least, by no fact in physiology. 
It is an opinion of very ancient prevalence, and may 
be traced to so remote a period, that its rise cannot be 
attributed to the speculations of philosophers, and it 
is difficult to account for the origin of such a persua- 
sion, unless we ascribe it to facts which happened p» 
be observed." — P. 556. 

The following case fell under mv own observation irr* 
W, B. shoemaker in Pbrtsburgh, called and showfd 
me his son, aged 18, who is in a state of idiocy. 0e 
is simple and harmless, but never could do any thing 
for himself. His father said that his wife was in aonnd 
mind ; that he has other three children all sound ; 
and that the only account he could ever give of the 
condition of this son was, that he kept a public-house; 
and some months before the birth of this boy, an idiot 
lad came round with a brewer's drayman, and helped 
him to lift the casks off the cart ; that that idiot made 
a strong impression on his wife ; that she com'plained 
that she could not get his appearance removed from 
her mind, and that she kept out of the way when he 
came to the house afterwards ; and that his son was 
weak in body from birth, and silly in mind, and had 
the slouched and slovenly appearance of the idiot. 

" It is peculiarly lamentable to observe,** says Dr 
Mason Good, in reference to deafness and dumbness, 
'^ that when the defect has once made an entrance 
into a family, whether from the influence it produces 
on the nervous system of the mother, or from any 
other less obvious cause, it is peculiarly apt to became 
common to those children which are born afterwardt ; 
insomuch that we often meet with a third, or a half, 
and in a few instances, where tbe first-born has been 
thus affected, with every individual of the progeny, 
suffering from the same distressing evil. * The late 
investigation in Ireland discovered families in whieh 
there were two, three, four, or more, thus circum- 
stanced. In one family there were five children all 
deaf and dumb, in another seven, in another ten ; and 
in that of a poor militia officer on half-pay, there were 
nine born deaf and dumb in succession.*— CQuar^. 
Jour, of Foreign Med.y vol. i. p. 321.) Yet it is con- 
soling to reflect, that the instances are very rare in- 
deed, in which the same defeot has been propagated 
to a succeeding generation, when the deaf-dumb have 
married, and even when both the husband and wife 
have been thus afflicted."* 

The following additional facts are mentioned in the 
Athenaeum :— ** Many persons who have never known 
any, or perhaps not more than one, deaf and dumb 
individual in the immediate circle in which they lived, 
would be astonished to read the lists of applications 
circulated by the committee for the asylum in the 
Kent Road, so ably conducted by Mr Watson, which 
usually contain nearly a hundred names. The most 
remarkable fact, however, which these lists present, is 
the number of deaf and dumb children frequently 
found in the same families, evidently in oaBseqQ«A9e 
of the continued operation of some unkn^wi^ oause 
connected, with the parents. Three, four, wtA &^ 
deaf and dumb childnn are not unoommoaly met leith 
in one family, and in somo»instanee« th^n^ nave to^en 
as many as seven. In the family of Martini, p 4la- 
bourer, out of ten children seven were deaf sinddiMib $ 
in the family of Kelly, a porter, seven out tff ielg)l| 
« good's Sittdy of M«di«iiiS4 M edili it «0I( ^ 
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nrefa imH avd^ dttAib t ^n^ la tlift family ef'AldtiiB, a 
.weaver^ six out of twelve were deaf and damh. Tke 
result of a table of twenty families, giv'en in the 'Hts- 
'tprlcal Sketoh of tiie Asylum,^ puUithed by Powell, 
;X)owgate-hill, is ninety deaf and dumb out of one 
Hundred and fifty«niae obildren.*^* 
. A medical friend eays, " Sevieral of the children of 
41 clergyman, in the west of Scotland, have been born 
iblind. I know a family of six iadlvidnals — four girls 
;aBd two boya. AM the girls were bom blind, while 
•ths hoy' see t>erfectly. Both parents had good eye- 
■sighf, so far as I ean learn. These are coriouB facts, 
'and not eaaily explained." Portal states, that ^' Mor- 
^gni has seen three sisters dumb ' d^erigine.* Other 
jauthors also cite examples, and I have seen like oases 
-nyseif.". In a note, he adds, "I have seen three 
children out of four of the same family blind from birth 
^by amaurosis, or gutiaserena.** — JFwrial,, Mimoires sur 
^Phtneurs Maladies^ torn. iii. p. 193. Pasii, 180& 

Dr Prichard, in his *' Researohes," already quoted, 
observes, '' Children resemble, in feature and oonsti- 
.tutiotl, both parents, but, I think, more generally the 
fatber« In the breeding of horses and oxen, great im- 
• portance is attached, by experienced propagators, to 
the'mals^ In sheep, it is commonly observed that 
blaek rams beget black lambe. In the human spedes- 
:a]so, the complexion chiefly follows that of the father ; 
and I believe it to be a general fact, that the offspring 
:ef a hlaek faiher and white mother is much darker than 
.the progeny of a white father and a dark mother."—. 
Vol. ii. p. ^dl.^f* These facts appear to me to be re- 
ferable to both causes. The stodc must have had 
some influence, but the mother, in all these cases, is 
fiiot impressed by her own colour, because shedoet not 
•look on herself; while th.Q father* 9 complexion must 
.Atrikingly attract her attention, and may, in this way, 
give the darker tinge to the offspring.:): 

4, The idea of the transmission of temporary metu 
'tetl and bodify qualities, is supported by numerous facts 
, tending to show that the state <^ the parents, parti- 
cularly of the mother, at the time when the existence 
.of the child commencee, has a strong' influence on its 
taltenfcs, dispositions, and health. 

The father of Napoleon Buonaparte, says Sir Walter 

Scott, *^ is stated to have possessed a very handsome 

person, a talent lor eloquence, and a vivacity of iutel- 

Ject, which he transmitted to his son." <' It was in 

, the middle of civil discord, fights, and skirmishes, that 

Cbarles Buoni^arte married Lsetitia Ramolini, one 

o# the most beautiful young women of the island, and 

.possessed of a great deal of firmness c^diaraoter. She 

partook of the dangers of her husband during the years 

0f civil war, and h said to have accompanied him on 

horseback on some military ntpeditions, or perhaps 

^hasty flights, shortly before her being delivered oi the 

.future emperor." — J* ife of Napoleon Buonaparte^ vol. 

.111. p. 6. 

The murder of David Riazio was perpetrated by 
•lu^med nobles, with many eireumstances of violence 
■ and terror, in the presence of Mary Queen of Scot- 
land, shortly before the birth of her son, afterwards 
James the First of England. The constitutional liabi- 
(lity of this monarch to emotions of fear, is recorded as 
.a characteristic of his mind ; and it has been menticmed 
that he evdn started involuntarily at the sight of a 
drawn sword. Queen Mary was not deficient in cou- 
rage^ and the Stuarts, both before and after James the 
First, were distinguished for this quality ; so tiiat his 
.dispositions .were an exception to the family character. 
.Napoleon and James form striking contrasts ; and it 
•may be remarked, that the mind of Napoleon's mother 
'appears to have risen to the danger to which she was 
^exposed, and braved it; while the circumstances in 
.wnich Queen Mary was placed, were such as inspired 
lier with fear. 

i^squirol, a celebrated French medical writer, in ad- 
.vorttng to the causes of madness, mentions that many 



♦ AtheniBum, 28th May 1825, p. 438. 
f See AppenaiXf No. VI. 
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ohildieii^ whose bxfsttnee da'ted'froin pertod^ when 
the horrors of the French Revolution were at their 
height, turned out subsequently to be weak,, nervous, 
and irritable in mind, extremely susceptible df impres. 
sions, and liable to hie thrown, by the least extraurdi- 
nary excitement, into alisolute insanity. 

A lady of considerable talent wrote as follows to a 
phrenological friend : — ^* From the age of two I fore- 
saw that my ^dest son's restlessness would ruin him ; 
and it has been even so. Yet he was kind, brave, and 
affectionate. I read ^e Iliad for six mouUis before he 
saw the light, and have often wandered if that could 
have any influence on him. He was actually aa 
AchiUes."* 

The following i^rtieulars have been communicated 
to me by the medical friend already alluded to. '^ I 
know an old gentleman," says he, *' who has been 
twice married. The children of his first marriage are 
strong, active, healriiy people, and their children are 
the same. The produce of his second marriag'e are 
very infert<»', especially in an intellectual point of 
view ; and the younger the children are, the mora is 
this obvious. The girls are superior to the boys, both 
physically and intellectually : indeed, their mother told 
me that she had great difl&culty in fearing her sons, 
but itone with her daughters. The gentleman himself, 
at the time of his second marriage, was upwards of 
sixty, uid his wife about twenty-five. "This shows 
very elearly that the boys have taken chiefly of the 
father, and the daughters of the mother." 

In a case which fell under my own observation, the 
father of a family became sick, had a partial recovery, 
but relapsed, declined in hesJth, and in two months 
died. Seven months after his death, a son was born, 
of the full age, and the origin c^ whose existence was 
referable to the period of the partial recovery. At 
that time, and during the subsequent two months, the 
faculties of the mother were highly excited, in minis- 
tering to her husband, to whom she was greatly at- 
tached; and, after his death, the same excitement 
continued, as she was then loaded with the charge of 
a numerous family, but not depressed ; for her circum- 
stances were comfortable. The son is now a young 
man ; and while his constitution is the most delicate, 
the developement and activity of the mental organs 
are decidedly greater in him than in any other member 
of the family. 

A lady possessing a large brain and active tempera- 
ment, was employed professionally as a teacher of mu- 
sic. Her husband also had a fine temperament, and 
a well«constituted brain, but his tsilentsfor music were 
only moderate. They had several children, all of 
whom were produced while the mother was in the full 
practice of her profession, and the whole now indicate 
tuperior musical abilities. They have learned to play 
on several instruments as if by instinct, and highly 
excel. In this ctee the original endowments of thb 
mother, and her actual exercise of them^ conspired to 
transmit them to her children. 

A friend told me that in his youth he lived in p 
county in which the gentlemen were much addicted to 
hard^ drinking ; and that he, too frequently, took a 
part in their revels. Several of his sons, born at that 
time^ although subsequently educated in averydttfer- 
ent moral atmospheife, turned out strongly addicted to 
inebriety; whereas the children born after he had r&. 
moved to a large town and formed more correct habits, 
were not the victims of this propensity. Another in- 
dividual, of superior talents, described to me the wild 
and mischievous revelry in which he iudulgfcd at the 
time of his marriage, and congratulated him.self on his 
subsequent domestication and moral improvement. 
His eldest son, born in his riotous days, notwithstand- 
ing a strictly moral education, turned out a personifi- 
cation of the father's actual condition at that time ; 
and his younger children were more moral in propor- 

* This Iady*8 head is large t in particulsr* the organs of Combs- 
tlveness, Self-Esteem, an4 Firmnesii are very Urges Chose of Pq- 
ttnictivene«9 and Adhesiveness are large { and the tempcrdment is 
vsryii0t»iir 
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froUc«, Xk'fi mother, in this ci^se^ pot^8e«a(^d ft f^vouF* 
able de^elopement oi brain. 

The margravine oC AoBpaoh obsenret, that '^when 
a femiile is lively tQ heooma a mothior, she ought to be 
4»ubly careful of her temper ; audi in parkicuiari to 
iudni^ie ao ide^ that are not cheerful, and no sentl^ 
ments that are not kind. . Such is the connection be<» 
tween the miqd aud body, that the features of the fac^ 
are moulded commox^y into t^n expression of the In* 
ternal disposition ; and ia it not natural to think that 
an infant, before it is bqm, may be affected by the 
temper of iti mother?" — Memoirty vol. ii. chap, viii.* 

When tvo parties marry yery young, the eldest of 
their childr^ generally inherits a less favourable da* 
velopement of the moral and iutelleqtual organs, than 
those produced in more mature age* The animal or- 
gans in the human race are in general most vigorous 
in early life, aud this energy agpears to cause them 
to be then most readily transmitted to offspringr la- 
deed ^ It is difficult to account for the wide varieties in 
the form of the brain in children of the same family, 
except on thp principle, that the organs which predo- 
minate in vigour and activity in the parents, at the 
time when existence is communicated, determine the 
tendency of corresponding organs to develope them* 
selves largely in the children. The facts illustrative 
of the truth of this principle, which have been com- 
inunicated to me and observed by myself, are so nume- 
rous, that I now regard it as extremely probable. 

Jf this be. really 5ie law of nature — as there is so 
great reason for believing it is— then parents, in whom 
Combativeness and Destructiveness are habitually ac- 
tive, will trausmijt these organs, in a state of high de- 
velopement and excitement, to their children ; while 
parents in whom the moral aud intellectual organs 
exist in supreme vigour, will transmit these in great- 
est perfection. 

This view is in harmony with the fapt| that children 
generally, although not universally, resemble their 
parents in their mental qualities ; because, the largest 
organs being naturally the most active, the general 
and habitual state of the parents will be determined 
by those which predominate in size in their own brains ; 
and, on the principle that predominance in activity 
and energy causes the transmission of similar qualities 
to the oifspriug, the children will in this way very ge- 
nerally resemble the parents. But they will not al- 
ways do so ; because even very inferior characters, in 
whom the moral and intellectual organs are deficient, 
may be occasionally exposed to external influences 
which, for the time, may excite these organs to un- 
wonted vivacity ; and, according to the rule now ex- 
plained, a child datlug its existence from that period 
may inherit a brain superior to that of the parent. 
On the other hand, a person with an excellent moral 
developement, may, by some particular occurrence, 
have his animal propensities roused to unwonted vi. 
gonr, and his moral sentiments thrown for a time into 
ihe shade ; and any oifspring connected with this con- 
ditioii, would prove inferior to himself in the develope- 
ment of the moral organs, and greatly surpass him in 
the Mize of those of the propensities. 

I repeat, that I do not present these views as ascer- 
tained phrenological science, but as inferences strongly 
Kiipport^d by facts, and consistent with known pheno- 
m»^2ia. Jf we suppose them to be true, they will 
^re:itly streogthen the motives for preserving the ka^ 
bittial BuyTem&cy of the moral sentiments and intellect; 
since by our doing so, improved moral and intellectual 
capacities may be conferred on offspring. If it be true 
that this lower world is arranged in harmony with 
the supremacy of the higher faculties, what a noble 
proKpcct would this law open up, of the possibility of 
man ultimately becoming capable of placing himself 
more fully in accordance with the Divine institutions 
than he has hithertq been able to do, and, in conse- 
quence, of reaping numberless enjoyments that ap- 
beardesilaed for him by his Creator^ and avoiding 



theDSf^fids of miseries that^x^w-readec 1\Sb too j^ten 
oply a series of calamities I The views liere ex- 
pounded also harmonise with the principle maintained 
m a former jpart of this work. That, as activity Id 
(he faculties is the fountain of enjoyment, the whoU 
constitution of nature is designedly framed to support 
them in ceaseless action. What scope for observation^ 
reflection, exercise of the moral sentiments;^ and the 
regulation of anim^ impulse, does not this picture ol 
Qature present ! . ' 

I cordially ^ree, however, with Dr Piidhar^, thai 
this subject is still involved in great obscurity. *^* Wt 
know not," says he, *' by what means any of thefacti 
we remark are effected ; and the utmost we can hop^ 
to attain is, by tracing the connexion of circumstances^ 
tq learn from what combinations of them we may ex- 
pect to witness particular results." — ^VoL ii. p. 542. 
But much of this darkness may be traced to ignoranc0 
of the functions of the brain. If we consider that^ 
i|i ;reIation to mind, the brain has always beer^ the 
most important organ of our system ; that thjp mental 
condition of their parents must almost necessarily 
have exercised a powerful influence over the develope- 
ment of the cerebral organs in their cliildren ; tJKat 
the relative sisse of the organs determines the predoi 
minance of particular talents and dispositions; but 
that, nevertheless, all past observations have been con- 
ducted without the knowledge of these facts ; it wil| 
not appear marvellous, that hitherto much confusioj^ 
and contradiction have existed in the cases recorded| 
and in the inferences drawn from them on this subject^ 
At the present moment, almost all that phrenologist^ 
can pj;etend to accomplish 19, to point out the might}^ 
void ; to offer an exposition of its causes, and to' stattf 
such concluiiions as their own very limited observa- 
tions have hitherto enabled them to deduce. Far front 
pretending to be in possession of certain and complete 
knowledge on this topic, I am inclined to think, that.' 
although every conjecture now hazarded were foundea 
in nature, centuries of observation might probably he 
necessary to render the principles taWj practical. At 
present we have almost no information concerning thij 
effects, on the children, of different temperaments^ 
difi^erent combinations in the cerebral organs, anddif4 
ferences of age, in the parents. 

It is astonishing, however, to what extent mere pe^ 
cuniary interests excite men to investigate and ob^ 
serve the Natural Laws, while moral and rational 
considerations appear to exert so small an influence 
in leading them to do so. Before a common insurance 
company will undertake the risk of paying L,1Q0 on 
the death of an individual, they require the following 
questions to be answered by credible and intelligeuji 
witnesses :— . 

" 1. How long have you known Mr A. B. ? 

" 2. Has he had the gout ? 

'^3. lias he had a spitting of blood, asthma, coni 
sumption, or other pulmonary complaint ? 

''4. Do you consider him at all predisposed to any 
of these complaints ? 

" 5. Has he been affiled with fits, or mental de« 
rangement ? 

'* 6. Do you think his constitution perfectly, good, 
in the common acceptation of the term ? 

" 7' Are his habits in every respect strictly regulat 
and temperate ? 

*' 8. Is he at present in good healtl^ ? 

'^ 9. Is there any thing in his form, habits of Uvi 
ing, or busines8| which you ai'e of opinion may shorten 
his life ? 

'^ 10. What complaints are his family most subjec^ 
to f 

'^II* Are you aware of any reason why an insur* 
^ce might not with safety be effected oii his'life ?*' 

A mau and woman about to marry, have, in th^ 
generality of c^es, the health and happiness of five 
or more human beings depending on their attention 
to eonsideratious essentially the same as the forego- 
ing, and yet how much less scrupulous are th«y tha4 

the mere HjietJ^i^tori li^ moi&ey i '< Uoiofii t^ f$r^ 
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tin," ityi Dr CaMwall, *' fonn'a eomput fraught wich 
eomeqnanca w inEniteljr mtig]itj, let tha conat''" 
tioD uid eduotien of both be matured. Their 
than not only transmit to their offapring a better 
ganiiatioD, but be themaelTea, from tba kaovledge 
>nd experience they have actained, better prepared 
Improve it by cnltivation. For I ihall eudoaraur 
tnakeitappeartbatcultirationoanimpcovB iU Wht 
■ ikllful kgriculturilt viahei to amend his breed of 
cattle, he doet not employ, for that pnrpoia, Imtnsture 
knimali. On the contrary, hacarefiillypreTanla their 
Intarooune. Experience moraosec teachea him not 
to expect frnit of the belt qoality from immature fruit. 
treea or tIdoi. The product of auch crudeneaa li al- 
waya defectl™- In like manner, raarriagea between 
baarding-sabool ^rli and atripliQ^ca In or jnit out ol 
college, ODgbt to be prohibited. In auch caiea, pro- 
hibiuon ii a duty, no leaa to the partiet themielvea, 
than to Uieir offapring and locieiy. Msrriagea of the 
kind are rarely productivB of any thing deiirable. 
Miachlef and unhapplneu of lome aort are their na- 
tural fruit. Patriotism, therefore, philanthropy, and 
•very feeling of kindneti to humeu nature, call for 
tWr prerentioo. Objeclioni reeling on ground not 
ftliogether distimilar may be juitly urged againat 

Siniig women marrying men far advanced in vear- 
Id men ihould in no caae coniracl marriages like 
(o prove fruitful. Age haa impaired their con'ititu. 
tional qualiliai, which deicending to their offaprin 
the practice teada to deteriorate our race. It la ra 
for the desoendants of men far advanced in years 
be diatinguiahed for high qoalitiea of either body 

" Ai reipecti persona lerionaly deformed, or la any 
Vay conatilutionally enfeebled — the rickety and club. 
fboted, for Inatance, and those with diitorted ipinei, 
or who are predisposed to insanity, icrofula, pulmo- 
nary lonaomption, gout, or epilepay — alt penona of 
this dcecriplion should conacientiouily abstain from 
''n a special manner, where both the 
lelabour under a hereditary taint, they 
a part of their duty to Ood and their 
Mtarity never to be thus united. Marriage in aoch 
faidiTidualB cannot be defended on moral ground, mnch 
laea on that of pahlic usefulneaa. It la aelfiih to an 
ectent bat little short of crime. Ila abandonment or 
prevention would tend, in a high degree, to the ii 
prorement of mankind."* 

I am indebted for the following partlealara to the 
medical gentleman already repeatedly quoted, wl 
vaa indaced to communicate them by a peruial of tl 
Mcoud edition of the present treatiie : — " If your work 
baa no other effect than that of turning attention to 
the lavs which regulate marriage and propagation, it 
will have done a vatt service, for on no point are such 
p'ievous errors committed. I often see in my own 
practice the most lamentable conaeqaencea resultiiig 
from negteet of these laws. There are certain fami- 
lies which 1 attend, where the conatilntiona of both 
parenta are l>ad, and where, when any thing happens 
to the children, it la almost impossible to cure them. 
Au inflamed gland, a common cold, hangs abont them 
lor months, and almost defies ramovaL In other fa. 
inllie*, where the parents are strong and healthy, the 
chUdnsn an eaailf cared of almost any complainL 1 
know « gentleman aged abont fiO, the only aurvivor of 
m Gtmily of six ion* and three daughtera, all of whom, 
with the exception of himaelf, died young of pulmo- 
nary conaamptioo. He is a little man with a narrow 
cheat, and married a lady of a delicate ooDBtitatlon and 
bad lungs. She is a tall spare woman, with a cheat 
atilt more deficient than hia own. They hava had a 
large liunily, all of whom die off regularly aa they 
nach manhood and womanhood, in consequence of 
kffectiona of the lunga. In the year 1833, two lona 
•ad a daughter died within * period of ten months. 

■ TbmittiHoo theTriM Mode at Imprnting llic Coaditlnn of 
Ku. BtCbulas Cildwril, H.D. Lniogun, Ktnluiikr, lB3a, 
B. go. The gnmia pan at thli elutuent ui3 psvertul Eimt la It- 
ICbMd a tiK rbRnafa>|iad JviinuO, TOL wL Ho. Mt 
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Two still nin><Ta, bnt tbey are both dOUata^ and 
there can be no donbl that whan they arrfre at ma. 
tnrity they will follow tha rest. This Is a noltt atrik. 
Ing Inatance of punishment under the organte laws-" 

It is pleaaing to observe, that, in Wnrtembnrg, 
there are two excellent lawa calculated to improve the 
moral and phyaioal condition of the people, which otbet 
ataies would do well to adopt. First, "It is Illegal for 
any yonng man to marry before he is twenty-five, or 
any yoang woman before aheia eighteen ; andayoang 
man, at whatever age he wiahea to marry, moat show 
to the police and the priest of the commune where be 
resides, that he is able, and has the prospect, to pro- 
vide for a wife and family." The second law compels 
parents to sand their chlldreik to. school, from the age 
of six to fourteen.* 

There la no moral difficulty In admitting and admir. 
Ing the wisdom and benevolence of the inatitation by 
which ^ODif qualities are transmitted from parents to 
children : bnt it is frequently held as unjust to the 
latter, that they should inherit parental deficienciei, 
and so be made to suffer for sins which they did not 
commit. In treating of this difficulty, I must again 
refer to the supremacy of the moral sentiments, as the 
theory of the constitution of the world. The animal 
propensities are all selfish, and regard onlyihe imme. 
diate and apparent Interest of the Individual ; while 
the higher sentiments delight in that which commu- 
nicates the greatest quantity of enjoyment to the 
greatest number. Now, let us, in the jirst place, aop- 
pose the law of hereditary descent to be abrogated al- 
together — that is to say, the natural qualities of each 
Individual of the race to be conferred at birth, with- 
out the slightest reference to what hia parents had 
been or done ; — this form of constitution would obvi- 
ously have cut off every possibility of improvement in 
tht raet, by any meant within the control of man. 
Kvsry phrenologist huows that the brains of the New 
Holluiders, Caribs, and other savage tribes, are distin- 
guished by great daCciencies in the moral and inteUec 




tual organs.-!- If howeve tbelme that a oODlider. 
able developemeut of the intellectual and moral urgana 
Is inditpensable to the comprehension of science and 
the practice of virtue, it would, on the present tup- 
posiciou, he impoisibie to raise the New Uollanden, 
as a people, one step higher Incapacity for intelligence 
and virtue than they now are. We might cultivate 
each generation up to the limitsof its powers, bat there 
the improvement, and a low one it wonld l>e> would 
stop ; (or, the next generation being produced with 
brains equally deficient in the moral and intellectual 
rc^ons, no principle of tnereasing ameliorktion could 
exist. The same remarkiBreapplicabletoevary tribe 
of niankind. If we assume modem Europaaii* aa a 
standard — then, if the law of hereditary deaoeut were 
abrogated, every deficiency which at this moment ii 
attributable to imperfect or disproportionate dsvalope- 
meni of brain, wonld be irremediable by kuman 
meina, BadconlinuaaalangaatherBOeeiitted. JElach 
generation might be cultivated till the Bammit4«rfil of 
its capacities were attained, but higher tha* this no 
succeeding generation could rise. Wbaa ws oonawe 
with such a prospect the very opposite effecu BowiBg 
from the law of hereditary transmissioa of guolltias iu 



* See Appsndix, Nc 
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aq lB<nMM!»7 MJtlo.tba«k(it«BdTwiUe«>ai«>toiwa 
PHcM'tyl ta Iw tm tha tida of tbs laltar uraDgvmaat. 
Atvotdinc ta ihi* rale, tho children oCtbeiniiiTidiuIs 
wbo.bkT* obeyed the orgmnic, (he morkl, and the In- 
JcUeclDiLl Iswi, will not only itart from the higheat 
level of their pueuu in ecqaired knowledge, bnl niJl 
^kerit an enlarged derelopemenl of the moral and in- 
tellecmal organe, end thereby enjoy sn iucreuing o- 
pahiiity of diKOTering and obeying the inBtitutioiu of 
th« Creator. 

It appear* to me that the oaliTa American navagei, 
and native New Hollandert, cannot, vith their pre- 
eent brains, adopt Chrittlaoity or civiliiation. Mr 
Timothy Flint, aPreebyterian clergyman, vho pstsed 
tea yean, commenctDg in ISIS, in wandering! and 

5 reaching in the valley of the Miatissippi, layi of the 
adiani among whom he lived, " that ihey have not 
the aame aoute and lender tensibilitiea with the other 
racei of men. They leem calloui to every pasiion but 
rage." . ... . "Their impaasibie fortitude and endur- 
ance of Buffering, which have beeu id much vaunted, 
are, afterall,inDiymind, thereiultof agrealerdegree 
of physical inieniibility." "No ordinary stimulua 
eicitea them to action. None of the common eicite- 
mentti, andearmenta, or molivea, operate upon them 
at all. They leem to bold most of the tbingi that 
move ua in proud diadain. The horrors of their war- 
fare^^the iufernai rage of their battlei — the demoniac 
fury of gratified revenge — the altematious of hope and 
despair in tbeir gambling, to which they are addicted 
far beyond tbe whites — tbe brutal exhilaration of 
dmnlceunBiB — these are their excite me nta-'* He con- 
clude!, " It strikes me (bat Christianity i* the re. 
ligion of civilised man ; that the savages must first 
be civilised ; and that, as there is little hope that tbe 
resent generation of Indians ran he civilised, there 
but tittle more that they will be christianised." 
The reader will find, in the phrenological coilectiona, 
Specimens of the akulls of these savages ; and on com- 
paring them with thoae of Europeans, he will observe 
that, ID the Americaa Indiana, the organs of reflect. 
ing intellect, and of all the moral feelings, are greatly 
inferior in size (o the aame organs in the Europeans. 
The moralandintellectnal organs are decidedly larger 

they have received European civilisation with greater 
cordiality and success. If, by conforming to the or- 
ganic laws, the moral and intellectual organs of the 
American savages could be considerably enlarged, 
they wanid derira civilisation, and would adopt it 
when offered. If this view be well founded, every 
method used for their cultivation, which is not calcu- 
lated at tbe same lime to improve their cerebral orga- 
nisation, will be limited in its effects by the narrow 
oapMities attending their present developement- In 
youth, all the organs of the body are more susceptibte 
of modlGealion than in advanced age ; and hence the 
effects of edncation on the young ma; arise from the 
greater Msceptibility of the brain to changes at that 
period than in later llf^. This improvement nill, no 
doobt, hove'ln limits ; but it may probably ertend to 
that point at which man vill be capable of placing 
Mmtetf in harmony with the natural laws. The effort 
nalntain himself there, will still provide 
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' 9l/^, Wemaysuppote theiawof hereditary d( 
ivba IKnlled M the transmission of good, and sbro 
n to thetrannniBsioa of bad qualiti 



ated 



dniD^t that tnoh an arrangement would be mc 
MfTdMnt' aDd jun. ' There are objections to this 
hoVeyer, -whtdi do not occur witboot leHection 
TBitit, ■ We tee as matter of fact, that a viclou 
debatM- parent Is actually defective in tbe mors 
IntC^tual organs. Now, if hia children should take 
«p riiaMly the same developement aa himself, this 
WmM betbe transmission of imperfections, which ta 
(bdverything objected toj while,if Ihey were totake 
UfH dVMlf^iemeBt fixed by nature, aod not at all re- 
ferable to (hat of the pareet, ibii would render the 
' ' 7 in their first condition, wlthont 



3dly, The bad developement might he supposed ta 
transmit, by hereditary descent, a gitad develupemelil. 
This, however, would set at noughc the supremacy of. 
jottioe and benevolence; It would render the conae.' 
qnencea of contempt for and vloUtion of ibs divine 
laws, andof obedience to them, In liiis particular, pre- 
cisely alike. The debauchee, theclieni, the murderer, 
and the robber, would, according to this view, be able 
to look upon the prospects of his posterity with cho 
same confidence in their welfare and happiness, as the 
pious intelligent Christian, who hsd sought to kniiiir 
God and to obey his institutions during his whole life. 
Certainly no individual in whom the higher ssntimentB' 
prevail, will for a moment regard this imagined change 
aa any improvement on tbe Creator's arrangements. 
What a host of motives to moral and religious conduct 
would at once be withdrawn, vere sach a spectacle of 
divine government eihibited to the world 1 

ithlj/, It may be supposed that human happlDes« 
wooid have been more completely secured, bv endow, 
ing all individuals at birth with that degree' of deve- 
lopement of the moral and intellectual organs which 
would hare best fitted them for discovering and obey. 
ing the Creator's laws, and by preventing all aberrs* 
tions from this standard : just as the lower animals 
appear to have received instincts and capacities ad- 
justed with the most perfect witdomto their conditions. 
Two remarks occur on this supposition. J^'irif, We 
are not competent at present to Judge correctly how 
far the developement acLually bestowed on the human 
race it, oris not, wisely adapted to their circumstances ; 
for possibly there may he, in the great system of hu- 
man society, departments exactly suited to all existing 
forms ofbrainnotimperfect through disease, butwhioE 
our knowledge it insufficient to discover. The want 
of a natural index to the mental dispositions and ca- 
pacities of individuals, and of a true theory of the 
conatilntion of society, may have hitherto precluded 
philosophers from arriving at sound conclusions on 
this question. It appears to me probable, that while 
there may be great room for improvement in the talent* 
and dispositions of vast numbers of individaals, the Im- 
perfections of the race in general may not be so great 
a* WB, in our present state of ignorance of the apti- 
tudes of particular persons for particular sitnatinu^ 
are prone to infer. But, jsoond/y, On the principle that 
activity of the faculties is the fountain of enjoyment, 
it may be questioned whether additional motfvel ts 
the exercise of the moral and intellecttiaJ powers, and 
contequeotly greater happiness, are not conferred by 
leaving men (within certain iimiis) to regulate the 
talents and tendencies of their descendants, than by en- 
dowing each individual with the best qualities, inde* 
pendently of the conduct of his parents. 

On the whole, therefore, there seems reason for con- 
cluding, that the actual institution, by which both 
good and had qualities* are transmitted, ie fraught 
with higher advantages to the race, than the abroga- 
tion of the law of transmission altogether, or than the 
supposed change of it, by which bad men wonid trans- 
mit good qualities to their children. The actual law, 
when viewed by the moral sentiments and intellect, 
appears, both in its principles and in its consequences, 
beneScial and expedient. When anindividual sufferer, 
therefore, complains of its operation, he regards iG 
through the animal faculties alone ; his self-love is 
annoyed, and he carries his thoughts nofartlier. Ua 
navor siretchee his mind forward to the consequenou 
which would ensBe to mankind at large, if the law 
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wbifh grlavM him were ravenied. The animsl facal- 
tiet T9gKr4 nothing beyond their own immediate and 
apparent interest, and they do not even discern U oor« 
TCctly; fer no arrangement that is benefidal for the 
race would he found injurious to individuals, If its 
iiperations in vegard to them were distinotly traced. 
The abrogation of the rule, therefore, under whidb 
they complain, would, we may be certain, bring ten 
thoosand times greater evils, even upon themselves, 
than its continuance. 

On the other hand, an individual sufferer under 
hereditary pain, ii: whom the moral and intellectual 
faculties predominate, and who should see the prin- 
eiple and oonsequencea oi the institution of hereditary 
descent as bow explained, would not murmur at them 
as unjust: he would bow with submission to an insti- 
tution which he perceived to be fraught with blessings 
to the race when it was known and observed; and 
the vpy practice of thie reverential acquiescence 
would be fo delightful, that it would dimini^, in a 
great degree the severity of his misfortune. Besides, 
he would see the door of mercy standing widely open, 
and inviting his return ; he would perceive that every 
step which he made in his own person towards exact 
obedience to the Creator's laws, would remove by so 
m.iich the organic penalty transmitted on account of 
his parent's transgressions, aud that his posterity 
would reap the full benefits of his more dutiful ob- 
servance. 

it may be objected to the law of hereditary trans- 
miftsioa of organic qualities, that the children of a 
blind and lame father have sound eyes and limbs. 
But, in the ^st place, these defects are generally the 
result of accident or disease, occurring either during 
pregnancy or posterior to birth, and are fteldom or 
never the operation of nature; and, consequently, the 
original physical principles remaining entire in the 
constitution, the bodily imperfections are not trans- 
mitted to the progeny. Secondly^ Where the defects 
nre congenital ior constitutional, it frequently happens 
that they are transmitted through successive genera- 
tions. This Is sometimes exempliied in blindness, 
and even in the possession of supernumerary iingers 
or toes. The reason why such peculiarities are not 
tri)niimitted to all the progeny, appears to be simply 
Chat, in general, onlv one parent is defective. If the 
fhther, for instance, be blind or deaf, the mother is 
generally free from that imperfection, and her influ- 
ence naturally extends to, and modifles the result in, 
(he progeny. 

If the mental qualities transmitted to offspring be, 
as above explained, dependent on the organs most 
highly excited in the parents, this will account for the 
"rarieties, along with the general resemblance, that 
fNseur in children of the same marriage. It wiU ao- 
tBount also for the circumstanoe of genius being some- 
times transmitted and sometimes not. Unless 'do^il 
parents possessed the cerebral developement and tem- 
perament of genius, the law would not certainly trans- 
mit these qualities to thediildren ; aud even although 
both did possess these endowments, they would be 
transmitted only on condition of the parents obeying 
the organic laws— one of which forbids that excessive 
exertion of the mental and corporeal functions which 
exhausts and debilitates the system ; an error almost 
universally committed by persons endowed with high 
original talent, under the present condition oV igno- 
rance of the natural laws, and erroneous fashions and 
institutions of society. The supposed law would be 
disproved by cases of weak, imbecile, and vicious 
children, being born to parents whose own constitu- 
tion and habits had been In the highest' accordance 
with the organic, moral, and intellectual laws; but 
no such cases have hitherto come under my observa- 
tion. 

An rules are best taught by examples, I shall now 
fBentiop some facts that have fallen under my own 
notice^ or been communicated to me from authentic 
■purees, Illustrative of the practical con^eqi^ei^cea of 
mmgliifi the law of bereditftry descent, 



A man, •g«4 f^hout GfX, pnnHmB.di» lirMr in wW<^ 
th« itnimal, mor^^, aud kiKiwing in^Uectufil ofgans, 
w«r« ^11 large, but the refleoiiiig small. He was 
pipu^ but destitu^ of education ; he married an up* 
healthji yqung woman, deficient Hn mor^l 4«!Telape* 
ment, butofc<»Qsiderabieforceof ch^i^c^r; apd seve- 
ral children were boro. The lather and mother were 
far from being happy; an4 wh«a th« children attaiped 
to eighteen or twenty years of age, they wer« «depis 
in every species of immorality and profligacy : they, 
picked their father's pocket, pjole his g^«, and got 
them void biMsk to hiia» by accooaplicepj f^r naoney^ 
which was spent in betting, co^-tighting, 4rinking» 
and low debauchery. The father was heavily grieved \ 
but knowing only twq resources, he beat the <^Udreu 
severely as long at he was able, and prayed for them s 
his own words were, that " if, after thatt it pleased 
the Ii0t4, to make vessels of wrath of them, 1^ X4Qrd*a 
will must just be done.'* I mention this last observa- 
tion, not in jest* but in great seriousness. ft.W^as im-^ 
possible not tQ pity the unhappy father : yet, vho that 
sees the institutions of tJte Creator to be in themselve« 
vise, but in this instance tp have beeQ directly vio-> 
lated, will not acknowledge that the bitter pangs of the 
poor old mau were the consequences of his own igno- 
rance ; and that it was an erroneous view of the di-< 
vine administration which led him to overlook hia own 
mistakes, and to attribute to the Almighty the purpose 
of ipaking vessels of wrath of his child ran, as the only 
explanation which he could give of their wicked die- 
positions ? M^ho that sees the cause of his misery cut 
fail to lament that his piety was not enlightened hy 
philosophy, aAd directed to obedience^ in the firtt 
instance, to the organic laws of the Creator, as one of 
the prescribed conditions without observance of which 
he had no title to expect a blcHsingupon his offspring ? 

In another instance, a man, in whom the animal 
organs, particularly those of Combativeness and Pe- 
Stnictiveness, were very large, but who had a pretty 
fair moral and intellectual developement, married, 
against her inclination, a young woman, fashioi^ably 
aud showily educated, hut with a very decided deficit 
ency of Conscientiousness. They soon becaqjie un- 
happy, and even blow« were said to have passed 
between them, althuugh they belonged to the middle 
rank of life. The mother employ^ the children to 
deceive and plunder the father, and latterly spent the 
pilfered sums in purchasing ardent spirits. The sona 
inherited the deficient morality of the mother, and the 
ill temper of the father. The ^mily fireside became 
a theatre of war, aud, before th« sons attained majo- 
rity, the father was gM to get them removed from 
his house) as the only means by which he could feel 
even his life in safety &om their Violence ; for they ha4 
by that time retaliated the blows with which he had 
visited them in their younger years, and he stated 
that he actually considered his life to be in danger iroiit 
his own offspring. 

In another fanuly, the mother possesses an excel* 
lent developemeut of the moral and intellectual organs, 
while in the father the animal organs predominate in 
great excess. She has beep the unhappy Tictim of 
ceaseless misfbrtui^e, origipating from the miscooduot 
of her husband. Some of the children have inherite4 
the father's brain, and some the mother's ; and of the 
sons whose heads resembled that oiC the father, several 
have died through mere debauchery and prefligacy 
under thirty years of age ; whereas those who ];esem*> 
ble the mother are alive, and little ooQtaminated eveii 
amidst all the disadvantages of evil example. 

On the other hand, I am not acquainted with e 
single instance in which the moral and intellectual or- 
gans predominated in both father and mother* and 
where external circumstances permitted their general 
activity, in which the whole children did not partake 
of a moral and intellectual character, dlQ'ering slightly 
in degrees of excellence ouo from another, but all pre- 
senting the decided prodomiaauce of the human ovec 
the animal faculties. 



rfltglnM mJ ni'BAtmhwBwMbltl»igai ip e »H lwi» af 
& Terr Interior detcriMloa ; hot Id all Uis instaiieH (tf 
thi> sort that I haTsWni abti to «b(«rn, ther* bu 
been in aoe parent a large dvralopanant of tk* animal 
or^aiiB, whiDh wu nmlrolM, bal BMmnidi man, by 
tke moral and inMQwtaal powan ; vhil^ in iho alliar 
parent, the moral organi did not ajmaT to ha !■ kaig* 
proportion. ThenBrmtniiBtsckllil inberited dwlarge 
animal developemeDt irf tb* ana, with tha d atiatif 
inoral diTelopenieiit of the ether ) and, in thi* waf, 
wa> inferior to bMh. The war *" (atia^ ene'i idf on 
chia paint, fi to examine the bsadi of tlia parenti. Is 
all lucli eaiea, a huge baae (rf the btaia, which ii the 
region of the antma) propeniitiea, will very probaUr 
be found In one or ether of th«a. 

Another organic law of the animal kingdom deMrna 
attention, ric that by which marriages between blood 
relaiinna tend deddedlr to the deterioratloa of the 
phyiical and mental qaalitiee of tbe oVipriiig. In 
kptiio, kings marry their nlecee, aad in thli oonntry 
first and aeaind ooutlni marrr withont eemple] al- 
though ererr phtlDiophicBt pbyijologiit will deelara 
thai this is In direct oppoallion to the inililntlona of 
nature. ThslSdNninberofthePhrenologicalJoumal 
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TPgeUble hingdom. " A 
a very simple kind. It, in some aan, 
made to pnrent tlie male and iemaLe blostomii of the 
same plant from breeding together, this being found 
to htm the teeed of vegetables, J«it a« br«edl«g in i - ' 
IndoastbebceedofaiiiiDali. It is oontriTed that 
dust shall be shed by the mab blussom before the fe- 
male is ready to be aSected by it, lo that the impreg- 
nation must be performed by the duit of inne other 
plant, aad in tku way the breed be crossed."— O^ult, 
^e. of Scienet, p. 33. On a (imilar piincipl*, it it 
found kighly advanlageous in agricultara not to sow 
grain of Ike sans slock in constant susceision on the 
same soiL 

In individnal Instances, if the soil and plaoti are 
both poneMad of great vigour and the highest quali- 
ties, the same kind of grain may be reaped in succea- 
aion twice or thrice, with less perseptible deterioution 
than where these elements ef reproduction, are feeble 
and imperfect 4 nnd die same bet occurs in the animal 
kingdom. If the first {ndiridnals eonnicted in near 
relalionahip, who naks in marriage, are aHcamnumly 
lobost, and poesesa very favourably developed brains, 
their <^pring nay not be m mucA deteriorated below 
Iha eomrooB standard of the eountry a> to attract par- 
ticular attention, and the law of nalur* Is, in this In- 
stance, sapposed not to lurid ; but it does hold, for to 
a law of nature there never is an exception. The oft- 
■pringarsunifoimly inferior 10 what ibajieaald havt 
teen, if tbe pareuM had united with itrangeri in blood 
ef tgual vigmr and cereiral detnlopemSTit. Wbeoever 
thete is any ramaikable deficiency la parents who ~~~ 
rehued in Ueod, these appear in the moat marked 
aggrBTated fbrms in the oSapring. This fact ia so 
1^1 known, and so easily aicertaiaed, that I foi ~ 
(■> eniarga upon it. — So much Cur miseries ariaiiu; 
negteel of the organia laws in forming the doiT: 



I proceed to advert to thnte evlla which ariw From 
urerlookiDg the operation of the MUM Iswe in the or- 



arise boB dishnnestj mi kwnary in confideniia 



great i^tatiOD, in LoudoBt w . . . , 

hankinpt, by a «l«rii harinc amtieiaM a prodigion* 
-oilonds, aniat- ■ • - • 



J- J I a cenpany in Paisley was 

ruined by 9na of the {ortnera havliut c«llecMd tli« 
funds, ud el^ed with (hem tA the United StaMs i 
and aeTOid banker*, and Mhai persena, snSered se. 

' ' " Auitoct of an individnal 

pnUia pi«s«. It is said 
.... . . eimtCantly ctnmitted in tha 

Aoss ef the United KiiudsaL la spite of every 
mada to seleM pareoni oT tba beet ehaTMitar, and 
of the strictest vigilaooe eserdeed over their conduct. 
If it be true that A* talsBla and dieposllions of indl. 
vidnals are iidioMed and Inflneocad by Iha d«Talaik%- 
mant of their bnive, aujd that their umal oonduM if 
tbe result of this developement and irf their ^xtera^ 
drcnmstances, inolndlng in the laltar wracy moral anf 
intellectual ipflnence oewipg from without, tt is ob- 
vious that one and a& of the evil* here muUMtat^d 
might, to a great extent, be obvialeil by the ^fUoi^ 
tion of PhrMatogy. Th*«Bau«fMtnn*aeaa be tc»ee4 
to tbe error ef baring plaeed human heinga, deeidadly 
deficient in Boial ar uteUecCnal fwaUtle^ in aituation^ 
which demand thaee in a higher degtea titan (b^ 
poasessad them ; and any certain meau* by which the 
presenoe or absence of these qualities could be pr^, 
dicaled before their i^peinement, would go far to 
prevent the occurrence of the evil). The two fal- 
lowing Bgures, for eiamph, r^wesea^t levaial uf the 
organs most impoctaflt in practical conduct la o^^ 
aita states of devalopemeBt, and the diapoaitiont ni tbe 
individuals ezactly corraqioaded with them. 

MBS a. Mn U. was a lady 

]i: ,:. in remaikabile fiir Coa- 

^^ ' Hr""--.! aoientioutnets, but 

■ustaady of pnipoe^ 
It was necessary Soe 



whose advice the eek- 
ttantly asked aad fol- 
loved, in older to 
preserr* heneU froMi 



Mm 




ward solicitalfoB. 

Dwid Haggartwe* 
* daxtweua and an. 
teipritiag thief ead 
pickpocket who was 
exeented at laal be 
mntdering tbe j^lar 
of Dumfries, with a 
view to esc^a bom 
jnatsoe. 
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soonarsr later, would 
be almost certain, 
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HTgrnny and the ^eficfeney of iheir ofrgans of Con- 
acientioasoess. I have Men so many instances of 
dishonest practices in concomitance with similar com- 
binationS) that I cannot doubt of their connection. 
Where external circamstances remove from persons 
thus constituted all temptation to pilferinjf, their de* 
ficient perceptions of justice will still be discernible in 
the lazness of their notions of morality. In their treat- 
ment of inferiors, and in their general conduct. 
' Again, if a person were wanted for any situation in 
which great decision of character, steadiness, and per- 
severance, were necessary, and we selected a candidate 
whose bndn, at the organ of Firmness, resembled that 
of Mrs H., we should assuredly be disappointed. This 
lady, as already mentioned, was remarkable for vadK 
lation of purpose; and I have never seen a single 
instance of decision of character combined with such 
a defect of brain as is here represented. These cases 
are introduced merely as examples and illustrations. 
-The reader who wishes to pursue the subject farther, 
is referred to the common treatises on Phrenology 
and the Phrenological Journal for additional infor- 
mation. 

If any man were to go to sea in a boat of pasteboard, 
'which the very fluidity of the element would dissolve, 
no one would be surprised at his being drowned ; and, 
in like manner, if the Creator has constituted the brain 
so as to exert a great influence over the mental dispo- 
sitions, and if, nevertheless, men are pleased to treat 
'this fact with neglect and contempt, and to place in- 
dividuals, naturally deficient in the moral organs, in 
situations where great morality is required, they have 
no cause to be surprised if they suffer the penalties 
'of their own misconduct, in being plundered and de- 
'frauded. 

Although I can state, from experience, that it is 
possible, by the aid of Phrenology, to select individuals 
whose moral qualities may be relied on, yet the ex- 
tremely limited extent of our practical knowledge in 
regard to the intellectual talents that 6t persons for 
-particular duties, must be confessed. To be able to 
'judge accurately what combination of natural talents 
and dispositions in an individual will best fit him for 
'any given employment, we must have seen a variety 
«of combinations tried in particular departments, and 
'Observed their effects. It h impossible^ at least for 
me, to anticipate with certainty, in new cases, what 
•these effects will be; but I have ever found nature 
•constant; and after once discovering, by experience, 
'an assortment of qualities suited to a particular duty, 
'I have found no subsequent exception to the rule. 
Cases in which the predominance of particular regions 
<of the brain, such as the moral and intellectual, is 
very decided, present fewest difficulties; although, 
even in them, the very deficiency of animal organs 

• may sometimes incapacitate an individual for impor- 
'tant stations. Where the three classes of organs, the 
'animal, moral, and iutellectuiil, are nearly in aquilu 

briot the most opposite results may ensue by external 

• circumstances exciting the one or the other to decided 
predominance in activity, and little reliance ought to 

•be placed on individuals thus constituted, except when 
temptations are removed, and strong motives to virtue 

• presented. 

Having now adverted to calamities from external 
■ violence^-to bad health — ^to unhappiuess in the domes- 
tic circle, arising from ill-advised unions and viciously 

• disposed children— 4ind to the evils suffered from plac- 
ing individuals, as servants, clerks, partners, or public 

'instructors, in situations for which they are not suited 

by their natural' qualities — and traced all of them to 

•infringements or neglect of the physical or organic 

• laws, I proceed to advert to the last, and what is rec- 
. koued the greatest, of all calamities. Death, which it- 
'Self is obviously a part of the organic law. 

In the introduction, to which I refer, I have stated 
.briefly the changes which occurred in the globe before 

• man was introduced to inhabit it. The researches of 
; {geologists have shova that the world we inhabit was 



at first In a fluid oondltioii $ that eryitalllim rociks wen 
deposited before animal or vegetable life began ; that 
then came die lowest orders of Eoophytes and of vege- 
tables ; next fishes and reptiles— and trees in vast fo- 
rests, giving origin to our present beds of coal ; then 
quadrupeds and birds, and shells and plants, retembling 
those of the present era* but all of which, as species, 
have utterly perished from the earth: that next came 
alluvial rocks, containing bones of mammoths and other 
gigantic animals ; and that last of all came man. Dr 
fiuckland has shown that certain long, rounded, stony 
bodies, like oblong pebbles or kidney potatoes, scat- 
tered on the shore at Lyme Regis, and frequently lying 
beside the bones of the saurian or lizard-like reptiles 
there discovered, are the dung of these animals in a fossil 
state. Many specimens of them contain scales, teeth, 
and bones of fishes, that seem to have passed undi- 
gested through the body of the animal ; just as the 
enamel of the teeth and fragments of bone are found 
undigested in the dung of the ravenous hyena. Similar 
fossils (scientifically named coprolites) are found on 
the shore of the Firth of Forth, about a mile westward 
from Newhaven. These facts show that death, or de- 
struction of vegetable and animal life, was an institu- 
tion of nature before man became an inhabitant of the 
globe. 

Physiologists in general regard the organic frame 
of man also as containing within itself the seeds of 
dissolution. " The last character,'* says a popular 
author, *< by which the living body is distinguished, 
is that of terminating its existence by the process of 
death. The vital energies by which the circle of ac- 
tions and reactions necessary to life is sustained, at 
length decline, and finally become exhausted. Inor- 
ganic bodies preserve their existence unalterably and 
for ever, unless some mechanical force, or some che- 
mical agent, separate their particles or alter their com. 
position. But, in evetry living body, its vital motions 
inevitably cease, sooner or later, from the operation 
of causes that are internal and inherent. Thus, to 
terminate its existence by death, is as distinctive of a 
living being as to derive its origin from a pre-existing 
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germ 

It is beyond the compass of philosophy to explain 
tehy the world was constituted in the manner here re- 
presented. I therefore make no inquiry why death 
was instituted, and refer, of course, only to the disso- 
lution of organised bodies, and not at all to the state 
of the soul or mind after its separation from the body. 
This belongs to Revelation. 

Let us first view the dissolution of the body abstract 
tedly from personal considerations, as a mere natural 
arrangement. Death, then, appears to be a result of 
the constitution of all organised beings ; for the very 
definition of the genus is, that the individuals grow, 
attain maturity, decay, and die. The human imagina- 
tion cannot conceive how the former part of this series 
of movements could exist without the latter, as long 
as space is necessary to corporeal existence. If all the 
vegetable and animal productions of nature, from crea- 
tion downwards, had grown, attained maturity, and 
there remained, the world would not have been capable 
of containing the thousandth part of them; so that, 
on this earth, decaying and dying appear indispen- 
sably necessary to admit of reproduction and growth. 
Viewed abstractedly, then, organised beings live as 
long as health and vigour continue ; but tiny are sub- 
jected to a process of decay, which impairs gradually 
all their functions, and at last termintttei in their die- 
solution. Now, in the vegetable wonid,- .tho effect 'Of 
this law is, to surround us with young treesy in. plaoa 
of everlasting stately full-grown forests, standinff^fetth 
in awfnl majesty, without variation in leaf oir .bough ; 
—with the vernai bloom of spring, dtaagiitg ^raoe- 
fully into the vigour of summer and the<nlkturiiy:of 
autumn ;— with the rose, first simply aad .deHcaiely 
budding, then luxuriant and lovely in its penfectnevOk 
lution. In short, when w e advert to that law.atf ^ewtli, 
as instituted in the vegetable kingdon^ and'aa! related 

* Animal Physiology, p. 7; library at Useful KaowM^a 
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to onr own iiieiilties of Ideality and Wdnder, wUch de- 
sire and delight in the very changes which death in- 
troduces, we without hesitation exclaim, that all is 
wisely and wonderfully made. Turning again to the 
animal kingdom, we discover that the same fundamen- 
tal principle prevails. Death removes the old and 
decayed, and the organic law introduces in their place 
the young, the gay, and the vigorous, to tread the stage 
with renewed agility and delight. 

This transfer of existence may readily he granted 
to be beneficial to the young ; but at first sight it ap- 
pears the opposite of benevolent to the old. To have 
lived at all, is felt as giving a right to continue to live ; 
and the question arises, How can the institution of 
death, as the result of the organic law, be reconciled 
with benevolence and justice ? 

I am aware that, theologically, death is regarded 
as the punishment of sin, and that the attempt to re- 
concile our minds to it by reason is objected to as at 
once futile and dangerous. But I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that philosophers have established, by irrefra- 
gable evidence, that before man was created, death 
prevailed among the lower animals, not only by na- 
tural decay and the operation of physical forces, but 
by the express institution of carnivorous creatures 
destined to prey on living beings ; that man himself 
is carnivorous, and obviously framed by the Creator 
for a scene of death ; that his organic constitution, in 
its inherent qualities, implies death as its final termi- 
nation ; and that if these facts be admitted to be unde- 
niable on the one hand, and we are prohibited, on the 
other, from attempting to discover, from the records 
of creation itself, the wise adaptation of the human 
feelings and intellect to this state of things, neither the 
cause of revelation nor that of reason can be thereby 
benefited. The foregoing facts cannot be disputed or 
concealed ; and the only effect of excluding the inves- 
tigation on which I propose to enter, would be to close 
the path of reason, and to leave the constitation of the 
external world and of the human mind apparently in 
a state of contradiction to each other. Let us rather 
trust to the inherent consistency of all truths, and 
rely on all sound conclusions of reason being in ac 
oox^dance with every correct interpretation of Scrip- 
tare. 

In treating of the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments, I pointed out, that the grand distinction 
between those sentiments and the propensities consists 
in this — that the former are in their nature disinte- 
rested, generous, and fond of the general good, while 
the latter aim only at the welfare or gratification of 
the individual. It is obvious that death, as an insti- 
tution of the Creator, must affect these two classes 
of facnlties in the most diffeMsnt manner. A being 
endowed only with propensities and intellect, and en- 
abled, by the latter, to diicover death and its conse- 
quencesy would probably regard it as an appalling 
visitation. It would see in it only the utter extinc- 
tion of enjoyment to itself ; for although it perceived 
existence transferred to other beings, who would en- 
joy life after its removal from the scene, this would 
afford it no consolation, in consequence of its wanting 
all the faculties which derive pleasure from disinte- 
restedly contemplating the enjoyments of other crea- 
tures. The lower animals, then, whose whole being 
is composed o( the inferior propensities and several 
knowing faculties, would probably see death, if they 
could at all anticipate it, iu this light. It would ap- 
pear to them as the extinguisher of every pleasure 
which they had ever felt ; and apparently the bare 
prospect of it would render their Jives so wretched, 
that Bodiing could alleviate the depressing gloom with 
whidk the habitual ooosclousness of it would inspire 
thcm« But, by depriving them of n^/feoliv^ faculties, 
the Cfeator has kindly and effectually withdrawn from 
them this evil* Hb has thereby rendered them com- 
pletely blind to its existence. There is not the least rea- 
son to believe that any one of the lower animals, while 
In health and vigour, has the slightest conception that 
it is a moztal creature, any more thvi tk trMhai that 



it will die. In consequence, It lives In as Ml enjoys 
ment of the present, as if it were assured of every 
agreeable sensation being etemaL Death always takes 
the individual by surprise, whether it Odmes in the 
form of violence suppressing life in youth, or of alow 
decay by age ; and really operates as a transference of 
existence from one being to another, without consd* 
ousness of the loss in the one which dias.. Let uSy, 
however, trace the operation of death, in regard, to 
the lower animals, a little more in detail. 

Philosophy, as alreadv remarked, cannot explain 
why death was instituted at. first; but, according to 
the views maintained in this work, we should expect, 
to find it connected with, and regulated by, benevo- 
lence and justice — ^that is tq say, that it should not be 
inflicted for the sole purpose of extinguishing the life of 
individuals, to their damage, without any other result ; 
but that the general system under which it takes place 
should be, on the whole, favourable to the enjoyment 
not only of the race, but of each individual animal 
while life is given. And this accordingly is the fact. 
Violent death, and the devouring of one animal by 
another, are not purely benevolent ; because pure be- 
nevolence would never inflict pain i but they are in* 
stances of destruction leading to benefidal results; 
that is, wherever death is introduced under the insti- 
tutions of ^ nature, it is accompanied with enjoyment 
or beneficial consequences to the very animals which 
are to become the subjects of it. While the world is 
calculated to support only a limited number of living 
creatures, the lower animals have received from nature 
powers of reproduction far beyond what are necessary 
to supply the waste of natural decay, and they do not 
possess intellect sufficient to restrain their numbers, 
within the limiu of their means of subsistence. Her- 
bivorous animals, in particular, are exceedingly pro-, 
lific, and yet the supply of vegetable food ip limited. 
Hence, after multipUcation for a few years, extensive 
starvation, the most painful and lingering of all deaths, . 
and the most detrimental to the race, would inevitably 
ensue : but carnivorous animals have been instituted 
who kill and eat them ; and, by this means, not only 
do carnivorous animals reap the pleasures of life, but 
the numbers of the herbivorous are restrained within 
such limits that the individuals among ihem enjoy 
existence while they live.* The destroyers, again,, 
are limited in their turn : the moment they become 
too numerous, and carry their devastations too far,, 
their food fails them, and they die of. starvation, or,, 
in their conflicts for the supplies that remain, destroy 
one another. Nature seems averse from inflicting 
death extensively by starvation, probably because it 
impairs the constitution long before it extinguishea 
life, and has the tendency to produce degeneracy in 
the race. It may be remarked also, speculatively, 
that herbivorous animals must have existed in consi- 
derable numbers before the carnivorous began to ex« 
eroise their functions ; for many of the former must 
die, that one of the latter may live. If a single sheep 
and a single tiger had been placed together at first, 
the tiger would have eaten up the sheep at a few meals, 
and afterwards died itself of starvation. 

There is reason to believe, that, in the state of na« 
ture, death is attended with very little suffering to 
the lower creatures. In natural decay, the organs 
are worn out by mere age, and the animal sinks 
into gradual insensibility, unconscious that dissolu- 
tion awaits it. Farther, the wolf, the tiger,. the lion, 
and other beasts of prey instituted by the Creator as 
instruments of violent death, aro provided, in addition 
to Destructiveness, with large organs of Cautious- 

* St Pierre states thb aiigument forcibly.—*' By their produe- 
tion without restraint/' says he, " creatuies would be multipUed 
beyond all limits, till even the globe itself could not contain them. 
The preservation of every Individual produced, would lead to 
ultimate destruction of the species. Some wUl answer, thaU the 
animals might live always, if they observed a proportion suitable 
to the territory which they Inhabited. But, aocording to this 
supposition, they roust at last cease to multiply ; and UiiBn adieu 
to the loves and alliances, the building of nests, and all the har- 
monies which reign in their nature.**— fCud^ tU la Naturti Psrii, 
W91, p. 17.. 
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tSexi and l^ecreti'venesv, whicli prompt tliem to 8t«al 
lipon their victims with the unexpected suddenneAs of 
ti mandate of annihilation ; and they are also impelled 
tJD Snfliist death in the most instantaneons and leant 
painful method. The tiger and lion spring from their 
cfovers with the rapidity of the thunderbolt, and one 
blow of their tremendous paws, inflicted at the juno- 
tioti of the head with the neck, produces instanta- 
^^tts death. The eagle is taught to strike its sharp 
beak into the spine of the birds which it devours, and 
iltibit agony endures scarcely for an instant. It has 
been objected that the cat plays with the unhappy 
mouse, and prolongs its tortures: but the cat that 
does so, is the pampered and well-fed inhabitant of a 
]^itchen ; the cat of nature is too eager to devour, to 
indulge in such luxurious gratifications of Destruc- 
tiveness and Secret! veness. It kills in a moment, and 
eats. Here, then, is actually a regularly organised 
process for withdrawing individuals among the lower 
animals fVom existence, almost by a fiat of destruo- 
tloii, and thereby providing for the cotnfortable sub- 
ststence of the creatures themselves while they live, 
And making #ay for a succession of new occupants. 
•* Nature," says St Pierre, **does nothing in vain : she 
intends few animals to di^ of old age ; and I believe 
that she has permittikd to none except man to run the 
Entire course of life, because in his ease alone can old 
age be nsefiil to the race. What would l>e the advan- 
tage of old animals, incapable of reflection, to a pos- 
terity born with instincts holding the place of experi* 
ence ; and how, on the other hand, would decrepid 
parents find support among offspring which instinc- 
tively leave them whenever they arb able to swim, to 
iiy, or to run ? Old age wouid prove to such creatures 
& burden ; of which beasts of prey mercifully deliver 
them." 

* Man, in hfs mode of putting the lower creatures to 
Beatb, is not so tender as beasts of prey : but he might 
foe so. Suppose the sheep to be guillotined, and not 
ianaltreated before its execution, the creature would 
hever know that it had ceased to live. And, by the 
law which I have already explained, man does not 
trith impunity add one unnecessary pang to the death 
of the inferior animals. In the butcher who inflicts 
torments on calves, sheep, and cattle, while driving 
them to the slaughter — and who kills them in the way 
Supposed to be most conducive to the gratification of 
his Acquisitiveness, such as bleeding them to death, 
by successive stages, prolonged ibr days to whiten 
their flesh — the animal faculties of DestruiJciveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and 8elf-£steem, predominate So de- 
cidedly in activity over the n^oral powers, that he is 
faecessarily excluded from all the enjoyments attend- 
ant on the supremacy oT the human faculties t He, 
besides, goes into society under thift influence of the 
lame base combination, and suffers at every hand 
iinimal retaliation ; so that he does not escape with 
impunity for his outrages against the moral law. 
' Here, then, we can perceive nothing malevolent in 
the institution of death, in so far as regards the lower 
animals. A pang certainly does attend it ; but while 
Destructiveiiess must be recognised in the pain. Be- 
iievolence is equally perceptible in its effects. 
' To repair injuries sustained by objects governed ex- 
clusively by physical laws, no remedial process is in* 
ttituted by nature. If a mirror falls, and is smashed, 
it remains ever after in fragments ; if a ship sinks, it 
lies still at the bottom of the ocean, ehained down by 
Ihe law of gravitation. Under the organic law, <m 
the other hand, a distinict remedial process is establish. 
M; If a tree is blown over, every root Uiat remaiM 
in the ground will double its exertions to preserve 
iife; if a branch is lopped off, new branches will shoot 
out in its place ; if a leg in an animal is broken, the 
bone will reunite ; if a musde ii severed, it will g^w 
together ; if an artery is obliterated, the neighbouring 
iirteries will enlarge their dimensions, and perform its 
duty. The Creator, however, not to encourage ani- 
inab to ahiue thi& benevoleioit institution, has estab- 
lished pain as an attendant on infringement o£ the QHm 



ganie law^ anil made diem fauffsr for the isolation of 
it, even while he restores them. It is under this law 
that death has received its pangs. Instant death is 
not attended with pain of any perceptible duration ; 
and it is only whoi a lingering death occurs in youth 
and middle age, that the suffering is severe. Disso- 
lution, however, does not occur at these periods at a 
direct and inHmtioTtai restdi of tke orgamo iqwsy but as 
the consequence of infringement of liiem. 'Under the 
fkir and legitimate operation of tiiese laws, the indivi- 
dual whose constitution was at first sound, and whose 
life has been in accordance with their dictates, will live 
till old age fairly wears out his organised frame, and 
tlien the pang of expiration is little perceptible.* 

This view of our oonstitntion is objected to by some 
persons, because disease appears to them to invade 
our bodies, and after a time to end in death or disap. 
pear, without any organic cause being discoverable. 
On this subject I would observe, that there is a vast 
difference between the uncertain and the unascer- 
tained. It is now universally admitted that all the 
movements of matter are regulated by laws, and that 
the motions are newer uncertain, aithongh their laws 
may in some instances be unascertained. The re- 
volutions of the planets, for example, are fuUy under, 
stood, while those of some uf the comets are as yet 
unknown ; but no philosopher imagines that the latter 
are uncertain. The minutest drop of water that de- 
soends the mighty Fall of Nii^ra, is regulated in all 
its movements by definite laws — whether it rise in 
mist, and float in the atmosphere to distant regions, 
there to descend as rain ; or be absorbed by a neigh- 
bouring shrub, and reappear as an atom in a blossom 
adorning the Canadian shore; or be drunk up by a 
living creature, and sent into the woniderltil circuit 
of its blood ; or become a portion of an oak, which at 
a future time shall causer over the ocean as a ship. 
Nothing can be less ascertained, ot probably less a». 
oertainable by mortal study, than tlie motions of such 
an atom ; but every philosopher will, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, coucede that not one of them is 
uncertain. -f The first element in a philosophic un- 
derstanding is the capacity of extending the same 
conviction to the events evolved in every* department 
of nature. A man who sees disease occurring in youth 
or middle age, and whose mind* is not capable of per- 
ceiving that it is the result of imperfect or exoessii-e 
action in some vital organ, and that imperfect or ex- 
cessive action is just another name for deviation from 
the proper healthy state of that organ, is not capable 
of reasoning on the subject. It may be true that ia 
many instances our knowledge is so imperfect, that 
we are incapable of unfolding the chain of connexion 
between the disease and its organic cause; but he 
is no philosopher who doubts the reaii^ of tite con- 
nexion. 

One reason of the obscurity that prevails on this 
subject, in the minds of persons not medically edu- 
cated, is ignorance of the structure and functions of 
the body; and another is, that diseases appear under 
two very distinct forms— structural an4 fttdotiouai~. 

* The foUowmg table is copied from an interesting article by Mr 
William Fraser, on the History and Constitution of Benefit or 
Friendly Societies, published in the Edinburgh Nfew Miilosophical 
Journal for October 1827* and is deduced firom Returns by Fnendly 
SocieUes in Scotland for various years, firom 1750 to 1821. It 
shows how much sicicness increases with a^e, and hf>xt little there 
Is of it in youth, even ia the present disordered state of hvman 
conduct. We may expect the quantity to decrease, at all ages, in 
proportion to the increase of obedience to the organic laws. It is 
chi^y in advanced life, when the constitution has lo»t a portion 
of its vigour, that the accumulated effects of disobedienoe beoome 
apparent. 
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wmly di« firit of wliidi is nnderttood by ioommon ob- 
mmrven to oonstilnte « proper orj^ic malady. If an 
arrow is shot into the eye, there is derangement of the 
■tmcture $ and the most determined opponent of tbe 
natural laws will at once admit the connexion between 
the blindness which ensues, and the lesion of the 
organ. But if a watchmaker or an optical-instru- 
inent-maker, by long.oontinued and excessive exer- 
tion of the eye, has Income blind, the disease is c&lled 
functional i the function, from its organ being over- 
wrought, has given way, but frequently no alteration 
of structure can be perceived. No philosophic phv- 
si(rf(^st, however^ doubts that there is a change in 
the structure, corresponding to the functional de- 
rangement, although humau observation cannot de- 
tect it* He never says that it is nonsense to assert 
that the patient heto become blind in consequence 
of infringement of the organic laws. It is one of 
these laws that the eyes shall be exercised mode- 
rately, and it is a breach of that law to strain them 
to exoess* The same principle applies to an immense 
number of diseases occurring under the organic 
laws. Imperfections in the tone, structure, or pro- 
portion of eertain organs, may exist at birth, so hid- 
den by their situation, or so slight, as not to be readily 
peroeptible, bu't not the less on that account real and 
important t or deviations may be made gradually and 
imperceptibly from the proper and healthy exercise of 
the functions i and from one or other cause disease 
may invade the constitution. Religious persons term 
the disease a dispensation of God's providence; the 
careless name it an unaccountable event ; but the en- 
lightened physician invariably views it as the result 
t>f imperflBct or excessive action of some organ or an- 
other, and he never doubts that it has been caused by 
deviations from the laws which tbe Creator has pre- 
■eribed fbr the regulation of the animal economy. The 
Objection that the doctrine of the organic laws which 
I have been inculcating is unsound, because diseases 
come and go without uneducated persons being able to 
trace the causes, has not a shadow of philosophy to 
support it. I may err in my exposition of these laws ; 
but I hope thh% I do not err in stating that neither 
disease nor death, in early and middle life, can take 
place under the ordinary administration of Providence, 
except when the laws have been infringed. 

The pains of premature death, then, are the punish- 
ments of iutVingement of the organic law ; and the 
object Of that chastisement probably is to impress upon 
as the necessity of obeying them that we may live, 
and to prevent our abusing the remedial process In- 
herent to a great extent in our constitution. 

JLet us bow view death as an institution appointed 
to man. If it be true that the organic constituticm 
of man, when sound in its elements, and preserved in 
accordance with the organic laws, is fairly calculated 
to endure in health from infancy to old age ; and that 
death, when it #ccurs during tue early or middle pe- 
riods of life, is the consequence of departure from the 
physical and organic laws ; it follows, that, even in 
premature death, a benevolent principle is discernible. 
Although the remedial process restores animals from 
moderate injuries, yet the very nature of the organic 
law must place a limit to it. If life had been pr&> 
served, and health restored, after the brain had been 
blown to atoms by a bombshell, as effectually as a 
broken leg and a cut finger are healed, this would have 
been an actual abrogation of the organic law ; and all 
the curbs which that law imposes on the lower pro- 
pensities, and all the incitements which it affords to 
the higher sentiments and intellect, would have been 
lost. The limit, then, is this — that any disobedience 
from the effiectsof which restoration is permitted^ shall 
be moderate in extent, and shall not involve, to a great 
degree, any organ essential to life, such as the brain, 
Innfs, stomach, or intestines. The very maintenance 
of the law, with all its advantages, requires that resto- 
ration from grievous derangement of these organs 
should not be permitted. When we reflect on the he- 
re'dilafy trantmissioh of qualities to children, we 



deatiy perceive benev<denee to the race, in the insti- 
tution which cuts short the life of an individual in 
whose person disease of essential organs has become 
so great as to have exceeded the limits of the remedial 
process ; for the extension of the punishment of his 
errors over an innumerable posterity is thereby pre- 
vented. In premature death, then, we see two objects 
aooomplished ; JSrst, the individual sufferer is with- 
drawn from agonies which could serve no beneAeial 
end to himself — he has transgressed the limits of re- 
covery, and continued life Wotdd be protracted misery; 
and, tecondlff, the race is guaranteed against the fu- 
ture transmission of his disease by hereditary descent* 
The disciple of Mr Owen formerly alluded to, who 
had grievously transgressed the organic law and suf- 
fered a punishment of equal intensity, observed, when 
in the midst of his agony — " Philosophers have urged 
the institution of death as an argument against divine 
goodness ; but not one of them could experience, for 
five minutes, the pain which I now endure, withodt 
looking upon it as a most merciful arrangements I 
have departed from the natural laws, and suffered the 
punishment ; but I see in death only the Creator's 
benevolent hand, stretched out to terminate my ag6- 
nies when they cease to serve any beneficial end.*' On 
this principle, the death of a feeble and sickly child is 
an act of mercy to it. It withdraws a being, in whoto 

{person the organic laws have been violated, from use- 
ess suffering ; cutting short, thereby, also the trans- 
missions of its imperfections to posterity. If, then, 
the Clonic institutions which inflict pain and disease, 
as punishments for transgressing them, are founded 
in benevolence and wisdom ; and if death, in the early 
and middle periods of life, is an arrangement for with- 
drawing the transgressor from farther suffering, after 
return to obedience is impossible, and protecting the 
race from the consequences of his errors, it also is in 
itself wise and benevolent. 

This, then, leaves only death in old age as a natural 
and unavoidable institution of the Creator. It will 
not be denied, that, if old persons, when their powers 
of enjoyment are fairly exhausted, and their cup of 
pleasure is full, could be removed from this world, as 
we have supposed the lower animals to be, in an in- 
stant, and without pain or consciousness, to make 
way for a fresh and vigorous offspring, about to run 
the career which the old have terminated, there would 
be no lack of benevolence and justice in the arrange- 
ment. At present, while we live in ignorance and 
habitual neglect of the organic laws, death probably 
comM upon us with more pain and agony, even in ad- 
vanced life, than would be its legitimate accompani. 
ment if we placed ourselves in accordance with these; 
so that we are not now in a condition to ascertain the 
natural quantity of pain necessarily attendant on death* 
Judging from analogy, we may conclude, that the 
close of a long life, founded at first, and afterwards 
spent, in accordance with the Creator's laws, would 
not be accompanied with great organic suffering, but 
that an insensible ^ecay would stesd upon the frame. 

Be this, however, as' it may, I observe, in the next 
place, that as the Creator has bestowed on man ani- 
mal faculties that fear death, and reason that carries 
home to him the conviction that he must die, it is an 
interesting inquiry, whether He has provided any na- 
tural means of relief from the consequences of this 
combination of terror. *^ And what thinkest thou,'* 
Said Socrates to Aristodemus, ''of this continual love 
of life, this dread of dissolution, which takes posses^ 
sion of us from the moment that we are conscious of 
existence ?** " I think of it," answered he, ** as the 
means employed by the same great and wise artist, 
ddiberately determined to preserve what he has 
made." Lord Byron strongly expresses the samil 
opinion, and is struck with the energetic efforts which 
he instinctively made in a moD{ient of danger, to pre- 
serve his life, although in his hours of calm reflection 
he felt 80 unhappy that he wished to die. There are 
reasons for believing not only that the love of life U% 
special instinct, but that it is cbanected with a parti- 
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odair otgaHf ^h!oh is soppOMid to he situated at the 
base of the brain ; and that, catefis paribus^ the feel- 
ing varies in intensity in different individuals, accord- 
ing to the size of the organ. I have ascertained, from 
numerous confidential communications, as well as by 
observation, that even when external circumstances 
are equally prosperous and happy, there are great dif- 
ferences in the desire of life in different minds. Some 
persons have assured me, that death, viewed even as 
the extinction of being, and without reference to a 
future state, did not appear to them in the least ap- 
palling, ort^culated, when contemplated as their cer- 
tain fate, to impair the enjoyment of life ; and these 
were not profligate men, whose vices might make 
them desire annihilation as preferable to future pu- 
nishment, but persons of pure lives and pious dispo- 
sitions. This experience is so different from the 
feelings entertained by ordinary persons, that I have 
been led to ascribe it to a very small developement of 
the organ of the Love of Life in these individuals. A 
medic^ gentleman who was attached to the native 
army in India, informed me, that in many of the 
Hindoos the love of life was by no means strong. On 
the contrary, it was frequently found necessary to in- 
terpose force to compel them to make even moderate 
exertions, quite within the compass of their strength, 
to avoid death. That part of the base of the brain 
which lies between the ear and the anterior lobe, is 
generally narrow, measuring across the head, in such 
individuals. If there be an organ for the love of life, 
the vivacity of the instinct will diminish in propor- 
tion as the organ decays ; so that age, which induces 
the certain approach of death, wiU, in a correspond- 
ing degree, strip him of his terrors. The apparent 
exceptions to this rule will be found in cases in which 
this organ predominates in size and activity, and pre- 
serves an ascendancy over the other organs even in 
decay. 

These ideas, however, are thrown out only as spe- 
culations, suggested by the facts before described. 
Whatever may be thought of them, it is certain that 
the Creator has bestowed moral sentiments on man, 
and arranged the whole of his existence on the prin- 
ciples of their supremacy ; and these, when duly cul- 
tivated and enlightened, are calculated to withdraw 
from him the terrors of death, in the same manner as 
unconsciousness of its existence saves from them the 
lower animals. 

Istf It is obvious that Amativeness and Philopro- 
genitiveness are provided with direct objects of gra- 
tification, as one concomitant of the institution of 
death. If the same individuals had lived here for 
ever, there would have been no field for the enjoyment 
that flows from the domestic union and the rearing of 
offspring. The very existence of these propensities 
shows that the production and rearing of young form 
part of the design of creation ; and the successive pro- 
duction of young appears necessarily to imply removal 
of the old. 

2d, Had things been otherwise arranged, all the 
other faculties would have been limited in their grati- 
fi cations. Conceive, for a moment, how much exer- 
cise is afforded to our intellectual and moral powers, in 
acquiring knowledge, communicating it to the young, 
and providing for their enjoyments— also, what a de- 
lightful exercise of the higher sentiments is implied in 
the intercourse between the aged and the young ; all 
which pleasures would have been unknown had there 
been no young in existence, which there could not 
have been without a succession of generations. 

3dy Constituted as man is, the succession of indivl- 
duals withdraws beings whose physical and mental 
constitutions have run their course and become im- 
paired in sensibility, and substitutes in their place 
fresh and vigorous minds and bodies* far better adapted 
for the enjoyment of creation. 

4/^ If I am right in the position that the organic 
laws transmit to offspring, in an increasing ratio, the 
qualities most active in the parents, the law of succes- 
sion provides fot a far higher d^ree of improvement 



in the race thati oonld have been reached, laj^iNMiiig* 
the permanency of a single generation possessing the 
present human constitution. * 

Let us inquire, then, how the moral sentiments are 
affected by death in old age, as a natural institution. 

Benevolence, glowing with a disinterested desire 
for the diffusion and increase of enjoyment, utters no 
complaint against death in old age, as a transference 
of ndstence from a being impaired in its capacity for 
usefulness and pleasure, to one fresh and vigorous in 
all its powers, and fitted to carryforward, to a higher 
point of improvement, every beneficial measure pre- 
viously begun. Conscientiousness, if thoroughly en- 
lightened, perceives no infringement of justice in the 
calling on a guest, satiated with enjoyment, to retire 
from the banquet, so as to permit a stranger with a 
keener and more youthful appetite to partake ; and 
Veneration, when instructed by intellect that this is 
the institution of the Creator, and made acquainted 
with its objects, bows in humble acquiescence to the 
law. Now, if these powers have acquired, in any in- 
dividual, that complete supremacy which they are 
clearly intended to hold, he will be placed by them as 
much above the terror of death as a natural institu- 
tion, as the lower animals are by being ignorant of its 
existence. And unless the case were so, man would, 
by the very knowledge of death, be rendered, during 
his whole Ufe, more miserable than they. 

In these observations I have said nothing of the 
prospect of a future existence as a palliative of the 
evils of dissolution, because I was bound to regard 
death, in the first instonce, as the result of the organic 
law, and to treat of it as such. But no one who con- 
siders that the* prospect of a happy, life to come, is 
directly addressed to Veneration, Hope, Wonder, Be- 
nevolence, and Intellect, can fail te perceive that this 
consolation also is clearly founded on the principle, 
that the moral sentiments are intended by the Creator 
to protect man from the terrors of death. 

The true view of death, therefore, as a natural in- 
stitution, is, that it is an essential part of the very 
system of organisation ; that birth, growth, and arri- 
val at maturity, as completely imply decay and death 
in old age, as morning and noon imply evening and 
night, as spring and summer imply harvest, or as the 
source of a river implies its termination. Besides, 
organised beings are constituted by the Creator to be 
the food of other organised beings so that some must 
die that others may live. Man, for instence, cannot 
live on stones, or earth, or water, which are not orga- 
nised, but must feed on vegetable and animal sub- 
stences ; so that death is as much, and as essentially, 
an inherent attribute of organisation as life itself. 
If vegetebles, animals, and men, had been destined 
for a duration like that of mountains, we may pre- 
sume, from analogy, that God — instead of creating a 
primitive pair of each, and endowing these with exten- 
sive powers of reproduction, so as to i||her into exist- 
ence young beings destined to grow up to maturity by 
insensible degrees — would have furnished the world 
with its definite complement of living beings, perfect 
at first in all their parts and functions, and that these 
would have remained, like hills, without dimiuution 
and without increase. 

To prevent, however, all chance of being misappre- 
hended, I repeat, that I do not at all allude to the 
state of the soul or mind after death, but merely to 
the dissolution of organised bodies ; that, according 
to the soundest view which I am able to obtain of the 
natural law, pain and death during youth and middle 
age^ in the human species, are consequences of depar- 
ture from the Creator's laws— while death in old a09, 
by insensible decay, is an essential and ap^aifofitiy 
indispensable part of the system of organic exJLS^f^cti; 
that this arrangement admitt of the succesaibn tj 
individuals, substituting the young and vigorous fo^ 
the feeble and decayed ; that it U directly the qji^ns 
by which organised beings live, and indir^f^ ~|b^, 
means by which Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
and a variety of our other faculties, obtein gratifica- 
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tion ; that it admits of the race ascending in the scale 
of improvement, both in their organic and in their 
mental qualities ; and, finally, that the moral senti- 
ments, when supreme in activity, and enlightened by 
intellect, which perceives its design and consequences, 
are calculated to place man in harmony with it ; while 
religion addresses its consolation to the same faculties, 
and completes what reason leaves undone. 

If the views now unfolded be correct, death in old 
age will never be abolished as long as man continues 
an organised being ; but pain and the ft'equency of 
premature death will decrease, in the exact ratio of 
his obedience to the physical and organic laws. It is 
interesting to observe, that there is already some evi- 
dence of this process having actually begun. A-bout 
seventy years ago, tables of the average duration of 
life in England were compiled for the use of the Life 
Insurance Companies ; and from them it appears that 
the average duration of life was then 28 years — ^that 
it, lOOO persons being bom, and the years of their 
respective lives being added together, and divided by 
1000, the result was 28 to each. By recent tables, it 
appears that the average is now 32 years to each ; that 
is to say, in consequence of superior morality, clean- 
liness, knowledge, and general obedience to the Crea- 
tor's laws, fewer individuals now perish in infancy, 
yoath, and middle age, than thus perished seventy 
years ago. Some persons have said that the diflFerence 
arises from errors in compiling the old tables, and 
that the superior habits of the people are not the cause. 
It is probable that there may be a portion of truth in 
both views. There may be some errors in the old 
tables, but it Is quite natural that increasing know, 
ledge and stricter obedience to the organic laws should 
diminish the number of premature deaths. If this 
idea be eorrect, the average duration of life should go 
on increasing; and our successors, two centuries 
hence, may probably attain to an average of 40 years, 
and then ascribe to errors in our tables the Jiresent 
loir average of 32.* 

SECT. UI.— CALAMITIES ABISIKO FROM INFRINGE- 
1I£NT OF THE MORAL LAW. 

We come now to consider the Moral I/aw, which 
is prttclaimed by the higher sentiments and intellect, 
acting harmoniously, and holding the animal faculties 
in subjection. In surveying the moral and religious 
codes of different nations, and the moral and religious 
opinions of different philosophers, every reflecting 
mind must have been struck with their diversity. 
Phrenology, by demonstrating the differences of com- 
bination of the faculties, enables us to account for 
these varieties of sentiment. The code of morality 
framed by a legislator in whom the animal propensi- 
ties were strong and the moral sentiments weak, would 
be very different from one instituted by another law. 
giver, in whom this combination was reversed. In like 
manner, a system of religion, founded by an individual 
in whom Destructiveness, Wonder, and Cautiousness, 
were very large, and Veneration, Benevolence, and 
Conscientiousness defident, would present views of 
the Supreme Being widely dissimilar to those which 
would be promulgated by a person in whom the last 
three fscmties and intellect decidedly predominated. 
Piirenology shows that the particular code of morality 
and rdigion vUfhieh is fnost completely in harmony with 
the lohole facuUieM of the individual, will necessarily 
appear to him to be the best while he refers only to 
the dictates of his individual mind tu ^e standard of 
fight iind wrong. But if we are able to show that 
the Vfhole'seheme qf external creation is arranged in 
harming itfUh certain principles, in preference to others, 
so that enjoyment flows upon the individual from 
without when his conduct is in conformity with them, 
aiid'that evil overtakes him when he departs from 
them, W shaU then obviously prove thi^ the former 
is tli/e mO)*ality and religion established oy the Crea* 
tor, an^ that individual men, who support different 
^oAes, ^ik%t tieceesarily be deluded by imperfectioiif 
* See Appendix, No. IX. 



in their own mindg. That constitution of mind, a]so»- 
may be pronounced to be the best, which harmonises 
most completely with the morality and religion esta« 
blished by the Creator's arrangements. In this view, 
morality becomes a science, and departures from its 
dictates may be demonstrated as practical follies, in« 
jurions to the real interest and happiness of the indi- 
vidual, just as errors in logic are capable of refutation 
to the satisfaction of the understanding. 

Dugald Stewart has most justly remarked, that 
*' the importance of agriculture and of religious tolera* 
tion to the prosperity of states, the criminid impolicy 
of thwarting the kind arrangements of Providence by 
restraints upon commerce, and the duty of legislators 
to study the laws of the moral world as the groundwork 
and standard of their own, appear, to minds unso- 
phisticated by inveterate prejudices, as approaching 
nearly to the class of axioms ; — ^yet, how much inge- 
nious and refined discussion has been employed, even 
in our own times, to combat the prejudices which 
every where continue to struggle against them ; and 
how remote does the period yet seem, when there is 
any probability that these prejudices will be completely 
abandoned !*** The great cause of the long continue 
ance of these prejudices, is the want of an intelligible 
and practical philosophy of morals. Before ordinary 
minds can perceive that the world is really governed 
by divine laws, it is obvious that they must become 
acquainted with, ^rst, the nature of man, physical, 
animal, moral, and intellectual ; secondly, the' rela- 
tions of the different parts of that nature to each 
other; and, thirdly , the relationship of the whole to 
God and external objects. The present treatise is an 
attempt (a very feeble and imperfect one indeed) to 
arrive, by the aid of phrenology, at a demonstration 
of morality as a science. The interests dealt with in 
the investigation are so elevating, and the effort itself 
is so delightful, that the attempt carries its own re- 
ward, however unsuccessful in its results. I am not 
without hope, that if phrenology as the science of 
mind, and the doctrine of the natural laws, were 
taught to the people as part of their ordinary educa- 
tion, the removal of these prejudices would be con- 
siderably accelerated. 

Assuming, then, that, among the faculties of the 
mind, the higher sentiments and intellect hold the 
natural supremacy, I shall endeavour to show that obe- 
dience to the dictates of these powers is rewarded with 
pleasing emotions in the mental faculties themselves^ 
and with the most beneficial external consequences ; 
whereas disobedience is followed by deprivation of 
these emotions, by painful feelings within the mind, 
and by great external evil. 

First, Obedience is accompanied by pleasing emo- 
tions in the faculties. It is scarcely necessary to dwell 
on the circumstance, that every propensity, sentiment, 
and intellectual faculty, when gratified in harmony 
with all the rest, is a fuuntain of pleasure. How many 
exquisite thrills of joy arise from Philoprogenitiveness» 
Adhesiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness, Love 
of Approbation, and Self-Esteem, when gratified in ac- 
cordance with the moral sentiments ! Who that haa 
ever poured forth the aspirations of Hope, Ideality, 
Wonder, and Veneration, directed to an object in whom 
Intellect and Conscientiousness also rejoiced, has not 
experienced the deep delight of such an exercise ? And 
who is a stranger to the grateful pleasures attending an 
active Benevolence ? Turning to the intellect, what 
pleasures are afforded by the scenery of nature, by 
painting, poetry, and music, to those who possess the, 
combination of faculties suited to these objects ! And. 
how rich a feast does philosophy yield to those who. 
possess large reflective organs, combined with Con-, 
centrativenesB and Conscientio^suess ! The reader 
is requested, therefore, to keep steadily in view^ that 
these exquisite rewards are attached by the Creator to, 
the active exercise of our faculties in accordance with', 
the moral law ; and that one punishment, dear, obvi- 
ous, and undeniable, inflicted on those who neglect or. 
* Prelim. V'uisen, to Snfjs %^iv^ Bnt* p* 1S7* 
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!iilHsgeUiatlaw,i8<fepHtiaHo»oftiieMpl^ainni. Tlus 
In a consideration very little attended to ; because man- 
kind, in general, live in such habitual neglect of the 
moral law, that they have but to a very partial ex- 
tent experienced its rewards, and do not know the 
tajoyment they are deprived of by its infringement. 
Before its full measure can be judged^ of, the mind 
must be instructed in its own constitution, in that of 
external objects, and in the relationship established be- 
tween it and them, and between it and the Creator. 
Until a tolerably distinct perception of these trutha 
be obtained, the faculties cannot enjoy repose, nor act 
ifa full vigour and harmony : while, for example, our 
Airefathers regarded the marsh fevers to which they 
#ere subjected in consequence of deficient draining of 
their fields — and the outrages on person and property, 
attendant on the wars waged by the English against 
the Scots, or by one feudal lord against another, even 
on their own soil — not as punishments for particular 
infringements of the organic and moral laws, to be re- 
moved by obedience to these laws, but as inscrutable 
dispensations of God's providence, which it behoved 
them meelcly to endure, but not to avert—the full en- 
Joyment which the moral and intellectual faculties 
were ikirly calculated by the Creator to afford, could 
not be experienced. Benevolence would pine in dis- 
•atisfaction ; Veneration would flag in its devotions ; 
and Conscientiousness would suggest endless surmises 
of disorder and injustice in a scheme of creation under 
which such evils occurred and were left without a re- 
medy : — in short, the full tide of moral, religious, and 
intellectual: enjoyment could not possibly ilow, unti) 
views more in accordance with the constitution and 
desires of the moral faculties were obtained. The 
•ame evil still afflicts mankind to a prodigious extent. 
How is it possible for the Hindoo, Mussulman, Chi- 
nese, and savage American, while they continue to 
Worship deities whose qualities outrage Benevolence, 
Veneration; and Conscientiousness, and while they 
remain in profound ignorance of almost all the Crea- 
tor's natural institutions, in consequence of infringing 
\rhich they suffer punishment without ceasing— Iiow 
Is it possible for such men to form even a conception 
of the gratifications which the moral and intellectual 
nature of man is calculated to enjoy, when exercised 
!n harmony with the Creator's real character and in- 
ktituiions ?' This operation of the moral law is not 
the less real because many do not recognise it. Sight 
is not a less excellent gift to those who see, because 
Bome men born blind have no conception of the extent 
of pleasure and advantage from which the want of it 
euts them off. 

The qualities manifested by the Creator may be in- 
ferred from the -works of creation ; but it is obviout, 
that, to arrive at the soundest views, we would need 
to know his institutions thoroughly. To a grossly ig- 
norant people, who suffer hourly from transgression 
of his laws, the Deity will appear infinitely more mys- 
terious and severe than to an enlightened nation, who 
trace the principles of his government in many de- 
partments of his works, and who, by observing his 
laws, avoid the penalties of infringement. Th« cha- 
racter of the Divine Being, under the natural system^ 
#iU go on rising iu human apprehension, in exact 
proportion as his works shall be understood. The 
low and miserable conceptions of God formed by the 
Vulgar among the Oreeks and .Romans, were the 
reflections 6f their own ignorance dT natural, moral, 
and political science. The discovery and improvement 
of phrenology must necessarily have a great effect ob 
natural religion. Before phrenology was known, the 
moral and intellectual constitution of man was unas* 
certained : in consequence, the relations of external 
nature towards it could not be competently Judged of { 
mad, while these were involved in obscurity, many of 
the ways of Providence must have appeared mysteri. 
ous and severe, which in themselves were quite the 




that eonditaoii, much more unfavourable than it wiH 
seem after Uiese clouds of darkness shall have passed 
away. 

Some persons, in their great concernment about a 
future life, are prone to overlook the practical direc- 
tion of the mind in the present. When we consider 
the nature and objects of the mental faculties, we 
perceive that a great number of them have the most 
obvious and undeniable reference to this life: for 
example, Amativeness, Philoprogenitivenest, Combat 
tiveness, Destructiveness. Acquisitiveness, Secretive- 
ness. Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Appro* 
bation, with Size, Form, Colouring, Weight, Tune, 
Wit, and probably other faculties, stand in such eyi. 
dent relationship to this particular world, with ita 
moral and physical arrangements, that if they were 
not capable of legitimate application here, it would be 
difficult to assign a reason for their being bestowed on 
us. We possess also Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, 
Ideality, Wonder, Conscientiousness, and Reflecting 
Intellect all of which appear to be particularly 
adapted to a higher sphere. But the important con- 
sideration is, that here on earth these two sets of 
faculties are combined; and, on the same principle 
that led Sir Isaac Newton to infer the combustibility 
of the diamond, I am disposed to expect that the ex- 
ternal world, when its constitution and r^ations shall 
be sufficiently understood, will be found to be in har- 
mony with ail our faoulties-^-and that of coarse the 
character of the Deity, as unfolded by the works of 
creation, will more and more gratify Our moral and 
intellectual powers, in proportion as knowledge shall 
advance. The structure of the eye is admirably 
adapted to the laws of light, that of the ear to the 
laws of sound, and that of the muscles to the laws of 
gravitation ) and it would be strange if our mental 
constitution were not as wisely adapted to the general 
order of the external world. 

The principle is universal and admits of no excep- 
tion, that want of power and activity in every faculty, 
is attended with deprivation of the pleasures attendant 
on its vivacious exercise: lie who is so deficient in 
Tune that he cannot distinguish melody^ is cut off 
from a vast source of gratification enjoyed by those 
who possess that organ in a state of vigour and highly 
cultivated ; and the same principle holds in the case 
of every other organ and faoolty. Criminals and 
profligates of every description, therefore, from the 
very constitution of their nature, are excluded from 
great en joyraents attendant on virtue; and this is the 
first natural punishment to which they are inevitably 
liable. Persons also, who are ignorant of ^e consti- 
tution of their own minds, and the relations among 
external objects, not only suffer many direct evils on 
this account, but» through the consequent inactivity 
of their faculties, are^ besides, deprived of many exalted 
eiyoyments. The works of creation, and the charac- 
ter of the Deity, are the legitimate objects of onr 
highest powers ; and hence he who is blind to their 
qualities, loses nearly the whole benefit of his moral 
and intellectual existence. If there is any one to 
whom these gratifications are unknown, or appear 
trivial, either he must, to a very censideiaUe degree^ 
be still under the dominion of the animal propensities, 
or his views of the Creator's chai«eter and institu* 
taons are not in harmony with the natttral dictates of 
the moral sentiments and intellect. The custom of 
teaching children to regard with the highest admira- 
tion the literature and history of the Greeks and 
Romans, stained with outrages on ail the superior 
faculties of man, and of diverting their minds away 
from the study of the Creator and his works^ has had 
a most pernidons effect on the views entertained of 
this world by many excellent and inteUeccnai in* 
dividuals. This Is truly preferring the achievements 
of barbarous men to the glorious designs of God ; and 
we need not be surprised that no satisfaetion to the 
moral sentiments is experienced while iueh a opuMS 
) of education is puxsued.. . , ; - ^ 

But, in the secand place, as the world is arranged 
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•a the principle of the rapremacy of die moral lenti- 
mento and intellect, obaorTanoe of the moral law ia 
attended with external advantages, and infringement 
of it with poaitive evil coiueqnenoas ; and from this 
constitution ariaee the aecend natural punishment of 
misoonduct. 

Xiet us trace the advantages of obedience. In the 
domestic circle, if we preserve habitually Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Intellect, supreme 
it is quite undeniable that we shall rouse the moral 
and intellectuid Acuities of children, servants, and 
Bssittanta, to loVe us, and to yield us willing esrvice, 
obedience^ and aid. Our commands will then be 
ressonaUo) mild, and easily executed, and the com* 
merce will be that of love. With regard to our 
equals in society, what would we not ^ve for a friend 
in whom we were perfectly convinced of the supremacy 
of the moral aentiments ; what love, confidence, and 
delight, would we not repose in him t To a merchant 
physician, lawyer, magistrate, or an individual in any 
public employment, how invaluable would be the hi^ 
bitual supremacy of these sentiments I The Creator 
hss gi?en different talents to different individuals, and 
limited our powers, so that we execute any woric best 
by confining our attention to one department of la* 
hour — an arrangement which amounts to a direct in« 
stitution of separate trades and profesei<ms» Under 
the natural laws, then, the manufacturer may pursue 
his calling with the endre approbation of all the mo- 
ral sentiments, for he is dedicating his talents to sup- 
ply the wants of his fellow-men ; and how much more 
socoessfel will he not be, if his every proceeding is 
acoompanied by the desire to act benevolently and ho* 
iieetly towards those who are to consume and pay for 
the products of his labour ! He cannot gratify his 
Acquisitivenesa half so successfully by any other me- 
thod. The same remark i^^plies to the merchant, the 
hivyer, and the physician. The lawyer and physician 
whose whole spirits breathe a disinterested desire to 
consult, as a paramount object, the interests of their 
clients and patients, not only obtain the direct reward 
of gratifying their own moral faculties, whidi is no 
slight enjoyment, but also reap a positive gratification 
to their Self-£steem and Love of Approbation, in iiigh 
respect and well-founded reputation*«and to their 
Acquisitiveness, in increasing emolument, not grudg- 
ingly paid but willingly <^Fered, from persons who feel 
the worth of the services bestowed. 

There are three conditions required by the moral and 
intellectual law, which must all be observed to insure 
iu rewards. U^ The department of industry selected 
must be really useful to human beings i Benevolence 
demands this « 2d, The quantum of labour bestowed 
niuftt bear a just proportion to the natural demand for 
the commodity produced : Intellect requires this ; 
and, 3d, In our social connexions, we must impera- 
tively attend to the organic law, that different indivi- 
duals possess different developements of brain, and in 
wnsequenoe different natural talenU and dispositions 
—and we must rely on each, only to the extent war- 
noted by his natural endowment. 

I^ then, an individual have received, at birth, a 
MMind oigBnic oonstitntion and favourably developed 
brain, and ii he live in accordance with the physical, 
theeiganio, the moral, and the intellectual laws, it ap- 
PMn to me that, in die constitution of the world, he 
l|tt received an assurance from the Creator, of provi. 
liaa for hia animal wants, and liigh enjoyment in the 
legitimate exercise of his various mental powers. 

2 have already observed, th«t before we can obey 
^ Greater'a inetitutions we must know them ; that 
^ soenoa whteh teaches the physical laws is natond 
philoiephy y and that the organio laws beloiig to the 
^^^Pi^toseiit ef anatomy and physiology : and I now add, 
"At it is the bnsinesa of the Political Economist to 
QBfold the kinda of indoatry that are really necessary 
to the weUue of mankind, and the degrees of labour 
wit viU meet with a just reward. The leading oh- 
1^ of politioal economy, at a science, is to increase 
CDjoymenii by directing the applimtioii of Indoatry. 



To attain this end, hiowtever, it it obviously necestury 
that the nature of man, the constitution of the physi- 
cal world, and the relations between tfiese, should be 
known. Hitherto, the knowledge of the former of 
these Momentary parts has been very deficient, and, 
in consequence, the whole •uperstructttre has been 
weak and unproductive, in comparison with what it 
may become when founded on a more perfect basis. 
Political Economists have never taught that the world 
is arranged on the i»indple of supremacy of the mo- 
ral sentiments and intellect — ^that, consequently, to 
render man happy, hU lectdin§ puriuiia must be such 
as wiU extreise and gratify these powers — and that his 
life will necessarily be miserable, if devoted entirely 
to the prdduotion of wealth. They have proceeded 
on the notion, that the accumulation of wealth is the 
summum bcnmm : but all history testifies, that national 
happiness does not invariably increase in proportion 
to national riches ; and until they shall perceive and 
teach that intelligence and morality are the founda- 
tion of idl lasting prosperity, they will never interest 
the great body of mankind, nor give a valuable direc- 
tion to tiieir efforts. 

If the tiews coiitailied in the present treatise be 
sound, it will become a leading object with future 
masters in that sdence, to demonstrate the necessity 
that civilised man should limit his bodily, and increase 
his moral and intellectual occupations, as the only 
means of saving himself from ceaseless punishment 
under the natural laws. 

The idea of men in general being taught natural philo- 
sophy, anatomy, physiology, political economy, ahd the 
other sciences that expound the natural laws, has been 
sneered at as utterly absurd and ridiculous.* But I 
wt>ttld ask. In what occupations are human beings so 
urgently engaged, that they have no leisure to bestoW 
on the study of the Creator's laws ? A course of lec- 
tures on natural philosophy Wuuld occupy sixty or 
seventy hours iu the delivery ; a course on anatomy 
and physiology the same ; and a pretty full course on 
phrenology can be delivered in forty hours ! These, 
twice QT thrice repeated, would serve to initiate the 
student, so that he could afterwards adv^ance in the 
same paths, by the aid of observation and books. Is 
life, then, so brief, and are our hours so urgently oc- 
cupied by higher and more important duties, that we 
cannot luffbrd these pittances of time to learn the laws 
that regulate our existence f No ! The only difficulty 
is in obtaining the desire for knowledge ; for when that 
is attained, time will not be wanting. No idea can be 
mote preposterous, than that of human beingt having 
no time to study and obey the natural laws. These 
lawB punish so severely when neglected, that they 
cause the offender to lose far more time iu undergoing 
his chastisement, than would be requisite to obey them. 
A gentleman extensively engaged in business, whose 
nervous and digestive systems have been impaired by 
neglect of the organic laws, was desired to walk in the 
open air at least one hour a-day ; to repose from all 
exertion, bodily and mental, for one full hour after 
breakfisst, and another full hour after dinner, because 
the brain cannot expend its energy to good purpose in 
Uiinkiuff and in aiding digestion at the same time ; and 
to practise moderation in diet : this last injunction he 
reguhu-ly observed, but he laughed at the very idea of 
his having three hours a-day to spare for attention to 
his health. The reply was, that the organic laws ad- 
mit of no exception, and that he must either obey them 
or take the consequences ; but that the time lost in, 
enduring the punishment would be double or treble. 
that requisite fi>r obedience : and, accordingly, the fkct 
90. Instead of fulfilling an appointment, it is quite 



* It is pleasing to observe, that great piogrsss has been made In 
appredadng the importance of the kind of eUucation here recom- 
mended, since the first edition of this work was published. In 
Edinburgh, an association of the industrious classes has been fbrmed 
for obtaining instruction in useful and entertaining knowled^, and 
it has met witii the greatest encouragement Undo its superin- 
tendenot, leetuiee have been delivered on all the stiences enume- 
rated in the text, to audienoes oonsisling of both testes, and with 
eminent success, A notiee of its eonstUut^n will be found in the. 
Appendix, No. X. - 
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naaal for him to send a note, perhaps at twO in the 
afternoon, in these terms : — *' I was so distressed with 
h^adhche last night, that I never closed my eyes ; and 
ttf^dtty I am still incapable of being .out of bed." On 
other occasions, he is out of bed, but apologises for in. 
capacity to attend to business, on account of an into- 
lerable pain in the region of the stomach. Id short, 
if the hours lost in these painful sufferings were added 
together, and distributed over the days when he is 
able for duty, he would find them far outnumber those 
which would suffice for obedience to the organic laws 
^-4tnd with this difference in the results : by neglect 
he loses both his hours and his enjoyment ; whereas, 
by obedience, he would be rewarded by aptitude for 
business, and a pleasing consciousness of existence. 

We shall understand the-operation of the moral and 
intellectual laws more completely, by attending to the 
evils which arise from neglect of them. 

I. Let us consider Individuals. At present, the 
almost universal persuasion of civilised men is, that 
happiness consists in the possession of wealth, power, 
and eztemid splendour ; objects related to the animal 
faculties and intellect much more than to the moral sen- 
timents. In consequence, each individual sets out in 
the pursuit of these as the chief business of his life ; 
and, in the ardour of the chase, he recognises no limi« 
tations on the means which he may employ, except 
those imposed by the municipal law. He does not 
perceive or acknowledge the existence of natural laws, 
determining not only the sources of his happiness, 
but the steps by which it may be attained. From 
this moral and intellectual blindness, merchants 
and manufacturers, in numberless instances, hasten 
to be rich beyond the course of nature : that is to 
say, they engage in enterprises far exceeding the ex- 
tent of their capital and capacity ; they place their 
property in the hands of debtors, whose natural talents 
and morality are so low, that they ought never to 
have been entrusted with a shilling ; they send their 
goods to sea without insuring them, or leave them 
uninsured in their warehouses; they ask pecuniary 
accommodation from other merchants, to enable them 
to carry on undue speculations, and become security 
for them in return, and both fall into misfortunes ; or 
they live in splendour and extravagance, far beyond 
the limit of the natural return of their capital and ta- 
lents, and speedily reach ruin as their goal. In every 
one of these instances, the calamity is obviously the 
consequence of infringement of the moral and intellec* 
tual law. The lawyer, medical practitioner, or pro- 
bationer in the church, who is disappointed of his 
reward, will, in most cases, be found to have placed 
himself in a profession for which his natural talents 
and dispositions did not fit him, or to have pursued 
his vocation under the guidance chiefly of the lower 
propensities ; preferring selfishness to honourable re- 
gard for the interests of his employers. Want of suc- 
cess in these professions, appears to me to be owing, 
in a high degree, to three causes. First, the brain 
may be too small, or constitutionally lymphatic, so 
that the mind does not. act with sufficient energy to 
make an impression. Seoondly^ some particular or- 
gans indispensably requisite to success, may be very 
small — as Language, or Causality, in a lawyer ; defi- 
ciency of the first rendering him incapable of ready 
utterance, and that of the second, destitute of that in- 
tuitive sagacity, which sees at a glance the bearing of 
the facts and principles founded on by his adversary, 
so as to estimate the just inferences that follow, and 
to point them out. A lawyer, who is weak in this 
power, appears to his client like a pilot who does not 
know the shoals and the rocks. His deficiency is 
perceived whenever difficulty presents itself, and he 
IS pronounced unfit to take charge of great interests ; 
he is then passed by, and suffers the penalties of hav- 
ing made an erroneous choice of a profession. The 
third cause is predominance of the animal and selfish 
faculties. The client and the patient discriminate in- 
stinctively between til6 cold, pitiless, but pretending 



manner of Acquisitiveness and Love of Approbation, 
and the unpretending genuine warmth of Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness ; aind tbey 
discover very speedily that the intellect inspired by 
the latter sees more clearly, and advanoea more sue 
cessfuUy, their interests, than when animated only by 
the former. The victim of selfishness either never 
rises, or quickly sinks, wondering why his merits are 
neglected. 

In all these instances, the failure of the merchant, 
and the bad success of the lawyer and physician, are 
the consequences of infringement of the natural laws, 
either by himself or by those with whom he is con. 
nected ; so that the evil they suffer is the punishment 
for having failed in a great duty, not only to society, 
but to themselves. 

IT. Some of the Cai,amittes a&isino froh nr. 
FRiNGEMEKT OF TH£ SOCIAL Law may next becoa- 
sidered. 

The greatest difficulties present themselves in trac- 
ing the operation of the moral and intellectual laws, 
in the wide field of social life. An individual may be 
made to comprehend how, if he commits an error, he 
should suffer a particular punishment ; but when ca- 
lamity overtake whole classes of the community, each 
person absolves himself from all share of the blame, 
and regards himself simply as the victim of a general 
but inscrutable visitation. Let us then examine briefly 
the Social Law. 

In regarding the human faculties, we perceive that 
numberless gratifications spring from the social state. 
The muscles of a single individual could not rear the 
habitations, build the ships, forge the anchors, gosf 
struct the machinery, or, in short, produce the count- 
less enjoyments that every where surround us, and 
which are attained in consequence of men being con- 
stituted so as instinctively to combine their powen 
and skill, to obtain a common end. Here, then, are 
very great advantages resulting directly from the so- 
cial law ; but, in the next place, social intercourse if 
the means of affording direct gratification to a variety 
of our mental faculties. If we lived in solitude the 
propensities, sentiments, and reflecting faculties, would 
be deprived — some of them absolutely, and others of 
them nearly-ii-of all opportunities of griuification. 
The social law, then, is the source of the highest de- 
lights of our nature, and its institution indicates the 
greatest wisdom and benevolence towards us in the 
Creator. 

Still, however, this law does not suspend or subvert 
the laws instituted for the regulation of the conduct 
of man as an individual. If a man go to sea in a ship, 
■the natural laws require that his intellectual faculties 
shall have been previously instructed in navigation, 
and in the features of the coasts and seas to be visited ; 
that he shall know and avoid the shoals, currents, and 
eddies ; that he shall trim his canvass in proportion to 
the g^e : and that his animal faculties shall be kept so 
much under subjection to his moral sentiments, tfaat- 
he shall not abandon himself to drunkenness, sloth, or 
any animal indulgence, when he ought to be watchful 
at his duty. If he obey the natur^ laws, he will be 
safe; and if he disobey tliem, he may be drowaed.* 
It is obvious that it must be a small veasd, and bound 
only on a short voyage, that could be managed by one 
man ; for he must eat and sleep, and he could not per- 
form these functions and manage his sails at the same 
time. It is the interest, therefore, of individuals who- 
wish to go to sea, to av^il themselves of the social law ; 
that is, to combine their powers under one leader. 
By doing aoy they may sail in a larger ship, haveotore 
ample stores of provisions, obtain interval iot^ ^'^ 
and enjoy each other's sooiety. If at the same tine' 
they yield obedience to the intellectual laws, by f^ 
ing in the situation of captain an individual f|iUfq)i^' 
fi^ for the duty, they will enjoy the reward JarsaiHog' 

'I ' ■ 
* I wave at present the question of storms, which he could not 
fbresee, as these fall under the head of ignorance of nataral la«>^ 
which may be subsequently discovered. " 
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lafely and In comfort; if they Aiwregard theie lawa, 
and place in charge of the ship an individual whose 
intellectual faculties are wealc, whose animal propen- 
sities are strong, whose moral sentiments are in abey- 
ance, and who, in consequence, habitually neglects 
the natural laws, they may suffer the penalty in being 
wrecked. 

I know it will be objected that the crew and passen- 
gers do not appoint the captain ; but in every case, 
except impressment in the British navy, they may go 
into, or stay out of, a particular ship, according as they 
discover the captain to possess the natural qualities or 
not This, at present, I am aware, ninety-nine in- 
dividnals out of an hundred never inquire into ; but so 
do ninety-nine out of an hundred neglect many other 
natural laws, and suffer the penalty, because their 
moral and intellectual faculties have never yet been 
instracted in the existence and effects of these, or 
trained to observe and obey them. But they have 
the power from nature of obeying them, if properly 
taught and trained ; and, besides, I offer this merely 
as an illustration of the mode of operation of the social 
law. 

Another example mtfy be given. By employing 
servants, the labours of life are rendered less burden- 
some to the master : but he must employ individuals 
who know the moral law, and who possess the desire 
to act under it ; otherwise, as a punishment for neglect- 
ing this requisite, he may be robbed, cheated, or mur- 
dered. Phrenology presents the means of observing 
this law, in a degree quite unattainable without it, by 
the facility which it affords in discovering the natural 
talents and dispositions of individuals. 

By entering into copartnership, merchants and other 
persons in business may extend their employment 
and gain advantages beyond those they could reap, if 
labouring as indfriduals. Butf by the natural law, 
each must take care that his partner knowsj and is in- 
cHned to obey, the moral and intellectual laws, as the 
only condition on which the Creator will permit him 
seeureiy to reap the advantages of the social compact. 
If a partner in China be deficient in intellect and 
moral sentiment, another in London may be utterly 
ruined. It is said that this is an example of the in- 
nocent suffering for, or at least along with, the guilty ; 
hut it is not so. It is an example of a person seeking 
to obtain the advantages of the social law without con- 
oeiving himself bound to obey the conditions required 
by it; the first of which is, that those individuals of 
whose services he avails himself shall be capable and 
willing to observe the moral and intellectual laws. 

Let us now advert to the calamities which overtake 
whole classes of men, or commukities, under the 
social law — ^trace their origin, and see how far they 
aie attributable to infringement of the Creator's laws. 

If I am right in representing the whole faculties of 
man as intended by the Creator to be gratified, and 
the moral sentiments and intellect as the higher and 
directing powers, with which all natural institutions 
are in harmony ; it follows, that if large communities 
of men, in their systematic conduct, habitually seek 
the gratrfiesti^n of the inferior propensities, and allow 
either no part, or too small and inadequBte a part, of 
tb^r time to be demoted to the regular employment 
of tbe higlrer powers, they will act in direct opposition 
to tbe9sws of nature, and will, of course, suffer the 
pnnishmen^ in Morrow and disappointment. Now, to 
confide ourselres to our own country — ^it is certain 
thac^ until wkhin these few years, the labouring popu- 
lam«iVf 'Britain were not taught that it was any part 
ofthblrduty, as rational creatures, to restrain their 
pnikaMitfea, sobs not to multiply their numbers be- 
7*tui^thf d^mantd for their labour and the supply of food 
foMhelrtofisprfDg; and up to the present hour this 
BHitioMna and' important doctrine is not admitted 
i^aiae in artiioosand, and not acted upon as a prac- 
tMiiipriikiple b^ one in ten thousand of those whose 
happiaasa <cfr'tDlsery depends on observance of it. The 
doctrine o^ ^althus, that *' population cannot go on 
perpetyajl'y mcriMing, .without preuiDg on tb« limit! 



of theneani of aubsistence, and that ft dieok of aome 
kind or other must, sooner or later, be opposed to it," 
just amounts to this — that the means of eubsiiitenoe 
are not susceptible of such rapid and unlimited increase 
as the number of the people, and that, in consequence, 
the amative propensity must be restrained by reason, 
otherwise population will be checked by misery. 
Thia principle is in accordance with the views of 
human nature maintained in the present treatise, and 
applies to all the faculties. Thus, Philoprogenitive- 
ness, when indulged in opposition to reason, leads to 
spoiling children, which is followed directly by misery 
both to them and to their parents. Acquisitivenest^ 
when uncontrolled by reason and morality, leads to 
avarice or theft, and these again carry suffering in 
their train. 

But so little are such views attended to, that the 
lives of the inhabitants of Britain generally are de- 
voted to the acquisition of wealth, of power and dis- 
tinction, or of animal pleasure: in other words, the 
g^reat object of the labouring classes, is to live and 
gratify the inferior propensities; of the mercantile 
and manufacturing population, to gratify Acquisitive- 
ness and Self-£steem ; of the more intelligent class of 
gentlemen, to gratify Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, by attaining political, literary, or philosophical 
eminence; and of another portion, to gratify Love of 
Approbation by supremacy in fashion— and these gra- 
tifications are sought by means not in accordance with 
the dictates of the higlier sentiments, but by the joint 
aid of the intellect and animal powers. If the supre- 
macy of ^e moral sentiments and intellect be the 
natural law, then, as often observed, every circum- 
stance connected with human life must be in harmony 
with it : that is to say, first, After rational restraint 
on population, and proper use made of machinery, 
such moderate labour as will leave ample time fur 
the systematic exercise of the higher powers will suf- 
fice to provide for human wants; and, secondly. If 
this exercise be neglected, and the time which ought 
to be dedicated to it be employed in labour to gratify 
the propensities, direct evil will ensue— and this ac- 
cordingly appears to me to be really the result. 

By means of machinery, and the aids derived from 
science, the ground can be cultivated, and every ima- 
ginable necessary and luxury produced in ample 
abundance, at a moderate expenditure of labour by 
any population not in itself Kuperabundant. If men 
were to stop whenever they had reached this point, 
and to dedicate the residue of each day to moral and 
intellectual pursuits, the consequence would be the 
existence of ready and steady, because not overstocked, 
markets. Labour, pursued till it provided abun- 
dance, but not superfluity, would meet with a certain 
and just reward, and would also yield a vast increase 
of happiness; for no joy equals that which springs 
from the moral sentiments and intellect excited by 
the contemplation, pursuit, and observance of the 
Creator's laws. Farther, morality would be improved ; 
fur men, being happy, would become less vicious: 
and, lastly, there would be improvement in the 
organic, moral, and intellectual capabilities of the 
race; for the active moral and intellectual organs of 
the parents would tend to increase the volume of these 
in their offspring — so that each generation would start 
not only with greater stores of acquired knowledge 
than those which its predecessors possessed, but with 
higher natural capabilities of turning them to account. 

Before merchants and manufacturers can be ex- 
pected to act in this manner, a great change must be 
effected in their sentiments and perceptions ; but so 
was a striking revolution effected in the ideas and 
practices of the tenantry west of Edinburgh, when they 
removed the stagnant pools between each ridge of ]aud« 
and banished ague from their district. If any reader 
will compare the state of Scotland, during the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, correctly 
and spiritedly represented in Sir Walter Scott*8 Tal0$ 
qfa Grandfather^ with its present condition in regar4 
to knowledge, moralltf, reiigloo) Md th^ oooiparatiY^ 
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nACure, li» will peroeiTO lo gre»t mi ingfuroyemeiit in 
later %ms$9 Ihat. tkM» coiiixiMmcem#m of iS^ wUltnQima 
U«eU» $vre wr vii; Iiiiii4rt4 ymrs Wee, w<ml4 Murcely 
Ih) « ||r««|ev advioioa beyond th« prM«nt» ^«n tbApnt- 
tmt if ^y<MPid (he pait. JC (he Mve q£ the Creator he 
reaUy what are here repreeented^ it ie obYiotts that,^ 
were they taught a« elementary truth« iQ every, clasa 
of the eommnpityy and were the«eatime«t ol VwEiera- 
ti^ called in to enforce obedience totheia, a eat of 
new motives and prinoiplea would be brought into play, 
calculated to accelerate the change ; eepecially if it 
. were aeem-what, in the ne«t plaoe» I proceed to ihow 
*-.that the conaequencet of neglecting theee lawa are 
the meet serioue viAitationf of sjufl^rlng that can well 
be imagined. If the views advocated in this work he 
coricoti the fyetem on which themawuihctnree of Bri. 
tain are at present conducted, is as great an aberra- 
tion from the laws of nature as any recorded in the 
history of the world. It impliea not only that the vast 
body of the people diall for ever remain in a condition 
little superior to that of m^e working aninials, in 
order that, by meansi of cheap labour, our traders may 
undersell the merchants, of all other nations ; but also 
that our manufactures and commerce shall enjoy an 
indefinite extension-^this being essential to their pro- 
aperity as they are now conducted, although in the 
nature of things impossible. On the 13th of May 1830, 
JUr Slaney, M.P., called the attentitm of the House 
of Commons to ** the increase which had taken place 
In the number of those enptployed in manulactttring 
and mechanical occupation^ as compared with the 
agricultural elaM»'* He stated, that ^ in England, tiie 
former^ as compared with the latter, were 6 to 5 in 
1801 ; they were as 8 to 5 in 1821 ; and, taking the 
increase of population to have proceeded in the same 
ratio^ they were now as 2 to I. In Scotland the increase 
had be«i still more extraordinary. In that country they 
were as 5 to 6 in 1801 ; as 9 to 6 in 1821 ; and now 
they were as 2 to 1. The increase in the general popu- 
lation during the last twenty years had been 30 per 
eent. ; in the manufacturing population it had been 40 
per cent. ; in Manchester, Coventry, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, the increase had been 60 per cent. ; in 
liceds it had been 54 per cent. ; in Glasgow it had been 
100 per cent.*' Here we perceive that a vast popola^ 
tion has been called into existence and trained to ma- 
nu&cturing industry. I do not doubt that the skill and 
labour of tlus portion of the peqile have greatly con- 
tributed to the wealth of the nation ; but I fear that 
the happiness of the laboiions individuals who have 
oonferrad this boon, has not kept pace with the riches 
which they have created. The causes of this circum- 
Btance appear to be the following :— • 

Several millions of human beings have been trained 
to manufactures, and are unfit lor any other occupa- 
tion. In consequence of the rapid increase of their 
numbers, and of vast improvements in machinery, the 
aupply of labour has for many years outstripped the 
demand Sta it, and wages have fallen ruinously low. 
By a coindd^ice ^hich at first sight appears unfortu- 
nate, much of the machinery of modern invention may 
he managed by children* The parent, who^ hy his 
own labour for twelve hours a>day, is able to earn only 
seven shillings a-week, adds to hia income one shilfing 
and sixpence or two shillings a-week, for each child 
whom he can send to the manufactory ; md by the 
united wages of the family, a moderate subeistenee may 
be eked out. Both parents and children, however, 
are reduced to a hopeless condition of toil 3 for their 
periods, of labour are so leng, and their remuneration 
ie so small, that starvation stares each of them in the 
face when they either relax from exertkm or ceeae to 
live in combination. Mental culture and moral and 
Intellectual enjoyment are excluded, and th^ place 
is supplied by penury and labour. Dr Chalmers re- 
ports, that, in our great towns, whole masses of this 
dast of the people are living in profound ignorance 
and practical heathenism. The system tends co«- 
•laiitiy |» iBCf«MO tho wEtti o{ .whkh it iitht MNwrae^ 



Yumvm pinnni» ^th«^ they anrive at mai^ciadf^ find 
themselves scarcely able to siubsist by their individual 
eaiertious s whereas, if they can add the scanty income 
.of three or four children to their own, their condition 
is in some degree improved* House-reni^ and the ex- 
peofes of fwrniturf and fud,^ fure ^t increased by the 
wants, in proportion to the contributions, of t^ young. 
Adt^tii are thus tempted-.»iiay, ahnoet driven by ne- 
ces4it3fh<-4o contract early marriages, to rear a nume- 
rous offspring, devoted to the same employ mcmts with 
themselves, and in this way to add to the supply of la- 
bour, already in excess^ The children g^ow un, and in 
their turn follow the same course; and thus, however 
widely the manufactures of Biritain may have extend, 
e^ a still forther and indeed an indefinite extension of 
them seems to be demanded ; for the system produces 
a constantly increasing^ yet ignorant, starvingt and 
miterable population) more than adequate to supply 
all the labour that can be profitably expended. The 
consequence is, that markets are overstocked with 
produce ; prices first fall ruinously low ; the opera- 
xives are then thrown idle, and left in destitution, till 
the surplus produce of their formerly excessive labour, 
and perhaps something mere^ are consumed: sifter 
this, prices rise too high in conseqnen09 of the supply 
foiling rather below the demand ; the labourera then 
resume their toil, on their former system of excessive 
exertion ; they again overstock the market, and aie 
again thrown idle and tuffer dreadful misery. 

In 1826..6-.79 this operation of the natural lawa was 
strikingly exhibited ; large bodies of stacviujs and luk- 
employed labourers were supported on charity. How 
many hours did thoy not stand idle, and how nsuch qf 
excessive toil wouki net thceo hours have relieve^ if 
distributed over the perioda when they were over- 
worked ! The results of that euesaive exsrtion were 
seen in the form of untenanted hooaea and^of shape- 
less piles of goods decaying in warehons es in shor^ 
in every form in which nusapplied industry could go 
to ruin. These observations are strikingly illustrated 
by the following official report i-^ 

" State of the Unemphyed Optatives resident in 
JEldinlmrghf who are stipplied toiih. work by a 
Committee constituted for thai purpose^ accord- 
ing to a list made up on W^anesdaif the I4ih 
March 1827. 

^ The number of unemployed operatives who have 
been remitted by the Committee for work, up to the 
14th of March, are .... 1491 

" And the number of eases they have rejected, 
afler having been particularly investigated, 
for being bad characters, giving in fhlse state- 
ments, or being only a short time out of work, 
&C. &c. are • • . • 446 
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^^ Besides these, several hundreds have been roi- 
jected by the Committee^ a% from the applicants' own 
statements, they were not considered as oases entitled 
to receive relief imd were not, therefore^ remitted for 
investigation. 

<< The wages alkxwed is 5s^ per week, with a peck 
of meal to those who have families- Some yonthaare 
only sAlowed 3s» of wages^ 

'^ The particular occupations of those sspat to work 
are as follows i— 242 masons, 643 labourers, OS joiners, 
10 plasterers, 76 sawyers, 19 slaters, 45 smiths, 40 
painters, 3fi tailors, d5 shoemakers^ 20 gardeners, 229 
various trades. Total 1481.'* 

Sdinburgh is not a manufacturing city; and if so 
much miaery existed In it in proportion to Ita popuUp 
tion, what must have been the condliion of Glasgow^ 
Manchester, and other manufacturing towuft 9 

Here, thmi, the Creator's laws show themselves pa* 
remount, even when men set themselves aystemati. 
cally to inlringe them* He intended the human race^ 
under the moral law, not to pursue Aoquisitiveness 
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rate liorUoQ of |^«b livM); vn^ lltliqBiig^tlMjsdttM? 
utmost to d€fe9k% tlb>l inte^t|«tIl) ikey ctmsiat tacoDod : 
.they are cQii4tr»ine4 to-femaiii idle^ wI^Uq tbeir i»ri»)«i 
.prodiiGo ia com»93in(|r nft iiumy 4ikys aiiA hour« fts 
vQuld liBV« iWYed i^r thflt d«^ eiteroiii^ ^ tti«lv mofiJ 
and int^Ueotual |iiical(iet, »a4 tllie ffewifviM^tt of the^r 
healtti, iC th«y hM dedicated thsm i^uiarly to.ihe>e 
.ends (rem d»y ta diiy» m time paused a?»r their h««ds» 
.But their ponlshiiient mroceeds : the extreme esKhaus- 
tiou of nervous and mnaeolar energy, with the ahaence 
of all moral »Dd intellectual excitement, ereate the 
irresistible orskving for the stimulus of ardeut apirits 
which distinguishes the lahoaring population of the 
present age ; this calls into predominant activity the 
orgaitsof the animal propensities; thefe descend to 
the children by the law already explained ; increased 
crime, and a deteriorating population, aretheretulta; 
and the moral and intellectual incapacity for arresting 
the evils becomea greater witU the lapse of every ge- 
neration* 

According to the prtao^plea of the present treatise^ 
what are called by commercial men ** timea of pro* 
sperity,*' are seaapna of the greatest infringement of 
the natural laws, and precursors of great calamitiea, 
Timee are not reckoned prosperous, unless aU the in** 
duitrious population is employed during the tohole day 
(hours of eating and sleeping only excepted) in the 
production of vteiUth, This is a dedication of their 
whole lives tfi the service of the propensities, and must 
necessarily terminate in punishment, if the world is 
constituted on the principle of supremacy of the higher 
powers. . 

This truth haa already been illustrated more than 
once in the history of commerce. The following is a 
recent example. 

By the combinatiop laws, workmen wera punishable 
for uniting to obtain a riao of wages, wh*en an extraor- 
dinary demand occurred for their labour. These law% 
being obviously unjust, were at length repealed. In 
the summer and autumn of 162^ however, commer- 
cial men conceived themselves to have reached ^e 
highest point of pros^^erity, and the demand for labour 
was unlimite;d. The operatives availed themselvea. of 
the opportunity to better their condition, formed ex- 
tensive combinations, and, because their demands 
were not complied with, struck work, and continued 
idle for months in succession. The master-manufao> 
turers clamoured against l^ena^ law^ and complained 
that the country would be rulped, if combinations were 
not again declared illegal, and suppressed by force. 
According to the principlea expounded in thia work, 
the just law tniis^ froin the ^rst have been ihfi taofi 
beneficial for oUparH^ aiected by it ; and the result 
amply coutirmed this idea, l^ubaequent events proved 
that the extraordinary demand U>x labourers in 182fi 
was entirely factitioua, fostered by an oyerwhelming 
issue of bank paper, much oC which ultimately turned 
out to be worthless ; in short, tha^ during the oom- 
hinations, the master-manufacturers were engaged in 
an extensive system of speculative over-production, 
and that the combinations of the workmen presented 
a natural ch^ek to this erroneous proceeding* The 
ruin that overtook the masters in 1826 arose irom their 
having accumulated, ^nder the influence of unbridled 
Acquisitiveneaa, vast stores of commodities which were 
not required by society ; and to have compelled the 
labourers, byfqrciB^ to manufacture more at their bid- 
diag, would obviously have been to aggravate the 
eril. It ia a well-known fac^ accordingly, that those 
mastera whose operatives most resolutely refused to 
^ork, and who on this account clanponred naost loudly 
against the law, were the greatest gainers in Uie end. 
Their stocks of goods were sold off at high prices dur^ 
ing the speculative period : and when the revulsion 
c^me, instead of boing ruined by the fall of prc|>erty, 
^y were prepared, with their capitals at command, 
to avail themselva* of the depreciation, to make new 
and highly profitable investments. Here again, there- 
forei we perceive tlu^ law of justice vindicating itself, 
Uld benefiting ]^j iu Of t(«itWA. «?«« ^Qse kdiYiduAb 



1^ hUodliF 4«iMMiii«94 kaiii9iiirl«iis tathelir4ntaf tltilp 
A practi^ faith in tho doetisine that ^ world la ar^ 
ranged by th« Crea^ in hanpony wit|i the n^oral 
se»tim«nta and inteUep^ venld be of iinspeakahle ad« 
vanlige to both ruleca.and inhjqotst iqr, they ironld 
then be able to pnrme with greater oonfidfnoa the 
course diptated by. laoral rectitude, oonvincod that the 
ra^nlt would prove beneficial, even allhoughi, wheii 
th^y took the <^t step, they could aot diatinotly per* 
ceiTO hy what; n;ieans« Dugald Stewart femarka that 
Fenelon, . in hia Advenuures of Tekma^hw, makee 
Mentor anticipate some of the profoundeet aad moat 
valuable doctrinea of modern politieal economy, rer 
apeoting the principlea and advantages of free trader 
merely by causing him to utter the simple dietatea of 
benevolence and justice in regard to eemroeree* In 
Fenelon's day, svioh ideas were regarded as fitted only 
foK adorning aantimental novels or romancea ; but they 
have ainoe bee^ diaoovered to be not only philosophical 
truths, but most beneficial practical maxima- This if 
the pase apparently, because the world is really ar* 
ranged on the principle of the aupremacy of the moral 
and intellectual faculties, so that, when men act agrees 
ably to their dictatea, the conse^aencea, although they 
cannot all be anticipated, naturally tend towards good. 

In the whole, system of the education and treatment 
of the labouring population, the lawa of the Creator, 
such as I have now endeavoured to expound them* 
are neglected or infringed. Life with them ia spent 
to so great an extent in labour, that their moral and 
intellectual powers are stinted of exercise and gratifi^ 
cation ; and mental enjoymenta are chiefiy those af* 
fcnrded by the animal propensities :-i-4n other worda, 
their existence is too Uule ratUmal ; they are rather 
organised machines than moral and intellectual be-/ 
ings. The chief duty performed by their higher 
iacultiea ia not to afford predominant sources of enjoy<» 
mentt bnt to communicate so much inteUigenoe. and 
honesty, aa tq enable them to execute their laboure 
with fidelity and skill. I speak, of course, of the greef 
body of the labouring population 9 there are many in^ 
dividual exceptions, who possess higher attainments 9 
and I mean no disrespect to any portion of this moai 
Hseful and deserving class of society x on the contrary^ 
i represent their condition in what appears to me to^ 
he a true light, only i^ith a view to excite theesk tQ 
amend it.. 

poea l^uman nature, the% admit of aueh a modk&«^ 
eation of the eroploymenta and habits of this claaa, aft 
to raise them to the condition of heinga whose chief 
pleasures ahaU be derived from their rational natureaP* 
i—that iis ereaturea whose bodily powers and anim^ 
propeuMties shall he subservient to their moral and 
intellect«al faculties,- and who shall derive their leading 
eiuoyment from the latter. To attain this end, 1% 
wouJkd not he neoeaaary that they should cease io Uu 
bmr f en the contrary, the necessity of labour to thei 
enjoyeMut of life is imprinted in strong dbaractera oa 
the structure of man. The osseous, muscular, and 
nervous systems of the body, all require exercise as a 
condition of health ; while the digestive and sangui- 
ferous apparatus rapidly fall into diaorder, if dueexer« 
tion Vk neglected. Kxercise of the body is labour 1 and 
labour directed to a useful purpose is, more beneficial 
to the corporeal organs, and also more pleasing to the 
m^ind, .than when undertaken fbr no end but the pjre^ 
servation of health.* Commerce is rendered advaun. 
tageoua by the Creator, becauae diffiarent climatea 
yield different productiona. Agriculture, mannfac^ 
turesy and commerce, therefore, are adapted to man's 
nature^ and I am not their enemy. But they are not 
the en4& of human existence^ ^yea on earth. Labonr 
is beneficial to the whole human economy, and it ia i^ 
mere delusion to regard it as in itself au evil ; but the 
great principle ia, that It naust be moderate ki both 
severity and duration, in order that men may enjoiy 
and not be oppressed hy it. I say enjoy it; beeaaae 
moderate exertion is plea8ure^-i«nd it ie only lahoav 

, * See Pr ComVf Pxinctplet of Physiology, 3d editiont fg^ lV«i ' 

1*W I . * 
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•^MniitW 4MM#, trMoh hiu givvn rige to the oomnMAi 
«!f|iilitioll' ximtitHremMi ftom active industry it the gotd 
«f happiiieiL ' It may be objected that a healthy and 
<rlfOrottt'lnaa- is not oppressed by ten or twelve hoars' 
labOei' a.4ay ; and I grant that,'lf he be wdl ftd, his 
Vhyited istreagth may not be so much exhaotted by 
•thii ezerttonas to canse him pain. But this is re- 
iBrardJng him merely as a working animal. My pro. 
poeit^ is, that alter ten or twelve hours of muscular 
exertioa fl^ay, continued for six days in the week, 
tlie labourer is not in a fit condition for that active 
•xerdse of his moral and intellectual faculties which 
alone constitutes him a rational being. The exercise 
of these powers depends on the condition of the brain 
and nervous system; and these are exhausted and 
deadened bv too much muscular exertion. The fox- 
hunter and ploughman fall asleep when they sit 
within doors and attempt to read or think. The truth 
of this proposition is demonstrable on physiological 
principles, and is supported by general experience; 
nevertheless, the teachers of mankind have too often 
neglected it. The first change, therefore, must be to 
limit the hours of labour, and to dedicate a portion of 
time daily to the exercise of the mental faculties. 

So far from this limitation being unattainable, it 
■appears to me that the progress of arts, sciences, and 
society, is rapidly forcing its adoption. Ordinary ob- 
iervers appear to conceive man's chief end, in Britain 
at least, to be to manufecture hardware, broadcloth, 
and cotton goods, for the use of the whole world, and 
to store up wealth. They forget that the same im. 
pulse which inspires the British with so much ardour 
in manufacturing, #iU sooner or later inspire other 
nations also ; and that, if all Europe shall follow our 
example, and employ efficient machinery and a large 
proportion of their population in our branches of in- 
dustry, which they are fast doing, the four quarters 
of the globe will at length be deluged with manufac- 
tured goods, only part of which will be required. 
When this state of things shall arrive — and in pro- 
portion as knowledge and civilisation are diffused, it 
will approach— men will be compelled by dire neces- 
•ity to abridge their toil, because excessive labour will 
not be remunerated. The admirable inventions which 
are the boast and glory of civilised men, are believed 
by many persons to be at this moment adding to the 
misery and degradation of the people. Power-looms, 
Bteam-caftiages, and steam-ships, it is asserted, have 
all hitherto operated directly in increasing the hours 
of exertion, and abridging the reward of the labourer ! 
Can we believe that God has bestowed on us the gift 
of an almost creative power, solely to increase the 
wretchedness of the many, and minister to the luxury 
of die few ? Impossible 1 The ultimate effect of me- 
chanical inventions on human society appears to be 
not yet divined. I hail them as the grand instruments 
of civilisation, by giving leisure to the great mass of 
the people to cultivate and enjoy their moral, intellec- 
tual, and religious powers. 

One requisite to enable man to/ollow pursuits con- 
nected with his higher endowments, is provision for 
the wants of his animal nature, viz. f<x>d, raiment, 
and comfortable lodging. It is clear that muscular 
power, intellect, and mechanical ability, have been 
conferred on him, with the design that he should build 
houses, plough fields, and fabricate commodities. But 
assuredly we have no warrant from reason or revela- 
tion for believing that any portion of the people are 
bound to dedicate their whole lives and energies, aided 
by all mechanical discoveries, to these ends, as their 
proper business, to the neglect of the study of the 
works and will of the Creator. Has man been per- 
mitted to discover the steam-engine, and apply it in 
propelling ships on the ocean and carriages on rail. 
ways, in spinning, weaving, and forging iron^4md 
has he been gifted with intellect to discover the as- 
tonithing powers of ph3r8icai agents, such as are re- 
veled by chemistry and mechaaics-«>only that he may 
be enabled to build more houses, weave more cloth, 
•ad forge more iroD| without aoy direct regar4 |o h» 



notttl «Hl !dt41iiMkul ImpAitviDfibt? tt-hfPMM. 
dual, unaldiBd by animal or medieolcalJpdiveK liad 
wished to travel from Manchester to i4verpob^iadfck 
tance of thirty miles, he would faavelioeii'iiiidevlthe 
neoeesity of devoting ten or twelve heuiv of diie^m^ 
and considerable muscular energy, to the tadu Whmi 
roads and carriages were constructed, and ^horiM 
trained, he could, by their assistance, have aoeom- 
plished the same journey in four hours, with'littie Ik* 
tigoe; and now, when railways and steam-engines 
have been successfully completed, he may travel that 
distance, without any bodily fatigue whatever, In an 
hour and a half: and I ask, for what purpose has 
Providence bestowed the nine or ten hours, which are 
thus set free as spare time to the individKar?- I 
humbly aDswer-<-.that he may be enabled to cultivate 
his moral, intellectual, and religions nature. Again, 
before tteam-enginea were applied to spinning and 
weaving, a human being would have needed to labonr 
perhaps for a month, in order to produce linen, wool, 
len, and cotton cloth, necessary to cover his own per- 
son for a year ; or, in case of a divison of labour, a 
twelfth part of the population would have required to 
be constantly engaged in this employment : by the ap- 
plication of steam, the same ends mav be gained in a 
day. I repeat the inquiry~.For what -puvpoee has 
Providence bestowed the twenty-nine daya tout ^liie 
month, set free by the invention of theeteamieagine 
and machinery ? These proportions are nldt «M«d 
as statistically correct, but as mere illostratMms nf'ntf 
proposition, that every discovery in nataral adence, 
and invention in mechanics, has a direct teadeney to 
increase the leisure of man, and to enable him to pro- 
vide for his physical'Wants with less laborious exer- 
tion. 

The question recurs — ^Whether is H tihe object of 
Providence, in thus favouringthe human rao^te^sdUe 
only a portion of them to enjoy the hrghett Inxnrleii, 
while the mass shall continue labouring animals ^'oris 
it his intention to enable all to cultivate and en^y 
their rational nature ? 

In proportion as mechanical inventions shall bege^ 
nerally diffused over the world, they will increase «he 
powers of production to qich an extent, as to sopply, 
by moderate labour, every want of man ; and ^hen 
the great body of the people will find thenmslTes In 
possession of reasonable leisure^ in spite of every ex- 
ertion to avoid it. Great misery will probably bo suf- 
fered in persevering in the present course ai action, 
before their eyes shall be opened to this result. The 
first effect of these stupendous mechanical Inventions 
threatens to be to accumulate great wealth in the 
hands of a few, without proportionally abridgtikg the 
toil, or greatly adding to the comforts, of the many* . 
This process of elevating a part of the community to ' 
affluence and power, and degrading the reet^ threatens 
to proceed till the disparitv of condition shall ketome 
intolerable to both, the labourer being •mteely- op- 
pressed, and the higher classes harassed bj; ioteoority. 
Then, probably, the ideas may occur, < tbttt the real 
benefit of physical discovery la to give leissuw to the 
mass of the people, and that leisure for mental am- 
provement is the first condition of true civiUsation, 
knowledge being the second. Thesoienfle^JkUinan 
nature will enable men at length to profit b]F exee&p. 
tion from excessive toil ; and it m»ff h« hoipe^tbat, m 
course of time, the notion that man is re^iy aitafioBal 
creature, may meet with general eountenanoe) -and 
that sincere attempts may be made to reodco' aUvcm^s 
prosperous and happy, bj institutions !(oundedrO«u the 
basis of the superior faculties. 
^ The same means will lead to thereali8atioii«Cpi»e. 
tical Christianity. An individual whose aQtiVAmBt- 
ence is engrossed by mere bodily labour, .or.-^yvthe 
pursuits of gain or ambition, Uvea mider the.pre<iemi- 
nance of faculties that do not produce, tl^^'pei^eet 
Christian character. The true praptilial C-httf^n 
possesses a vigorous and enlightened iatf^eiH»^W^ 
moral affections glowing with gratfta4e KMl^i^Wd 
love to man ; but iiow cui the pe?p]««ti(ifim'^'>9i^ 
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Mid to ranllM thl* imiditioii of ntndyH stiaialiifl for 
the inttUmst sBd the nobler Mnttments b» ezoladed Ity 
thydailiy. routine of their oeenpo^ns ? 

I«.|on]e dtftricts of JBngUnd, the operatirei lately 
dtmwided an abridfpement of labour without abate- 
meof of wageg. This project was unjnst, and proved 
lUMaccens^L They ought to have given up first one 
hour's labour, and the price of it, and waited till the 
increase of capital and of demand brought up wages 
to their former rate, which, if they had restrained po- 
pttJstioo, would certainly have happened. They ought 
to hftve then abated a second hour, submitting again 
to 8 reduction, and again waited for a re-action ; and 
BO on, till they had limited their labour to eight or 
nine hours a-day. The change must be gradual, and 
the end must be obtained by moral means, else it will 
never be accomplished at all. 

The objection has been stated, that, even in the 
most improved condition of the great body of the 
people, there will still be a considerable proportion of 
them so deficient in talent, so incapable of improve- 
ment, and so ignorant, that their labour will be worth 
little; that, as they must obtain subsistence, no alter- 
native will be left to them but to make up by pro. 
tracted' periods of exertion what they want in skill; 
and diat their long-continued labour, furnished at a 
cheap rate, will affect all the classes above them, and 
indeed prevent the views now taken from ever being 
generally realised. This objection resolves itself into 
the proposition. That the people liave been destined 
by the Creator to be labouring animals, and that, 
from their inherent mental defects, they are incapable 
generally of being raised to any more honourable sta- 
tion ; which is just the great point at issue between 
the old and the new philosophy. If mankind at large 
(for the industrious classes constitute so very great a 
siajority of thie race, that I may be allowed to speak 
of them as the whole) had been intended for mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, I do not believe 
that the moral and intellectual faculties which they 
unquestionably possess would have been bestowed on 
them ; and as they do enjoy the rudiments of all the 
feelings and capacities which adorn the highest of the 
race, and as these faculties themselves are improvable, 
I do not subscribe to the doctrine of the permanent 
incapacity of the race. I consider the operatives, in 
tndcessive generations, quite capable of learning to act 
as rational beings ; and that whenever the great ma- 
jority of them shall have acquired a sense of the true 
dignity of their nature, and a relish for the enjoy- 
ments' afforded by their higher capacities, they will 
become capable of so regulating the supply of labour 
in reference to the demand, as to obtain the means of 
mbsistence in return for moderate exertion. In fine, 
I hope that few of the imbeciles alluded to in the ob- 
jection will exist, and that these few will be directed 
and provided for by the multitude of generous and en- 
lightened minds which will exist around them. 

At the same time, there is great force in the objec- 
tion, considered in reference to the present and seve- 
ral succeeding generations. In throwing out these 
views, I embrace centuries of time. I see the slow 
prof^ress of the human race in the past, and do not 
anticipate miracles in the future. If a sound princi- 
ple is developed— one having its roots in nature — 
there is a certainty that it will wax strong and bear 
frnit in due season ; but that season, from the cha- 
nicter of the plant, is a distant one. All who aim at 
benefiting mankind ought to keep this truth constant-' 
ly in view. Almost every scheme is judged of by its 
effects on the living generation ; whereas no great 
fenatain of happiness ever flowed clear at first, or 
yielded ite full sweets to the generation which dis- 
covered it. 

It H tie# an established principle in political econo- 
my, that gi>vemmeut ought not to interfere with 
iflidiitt^. -This maxim was highly necessary when 
govemofuwere grossly ignorant of all the natural 
laws wlkich yegulate production and the private con. 

i^ of Mil; b««<m«« their enactwentsi in genetftl^ 



were then absurd-^ltey often did mucii haenii and 
rarely good. "Men," says Lord Kamea, in r«^- 
ence to the English poor law, " wiU alway4 be 
mending: What a confused jumble do they^n^ke, 
when they attempt to mend the laws ef. Nature • 
Leave Nature to her own operations { aho, lunder- 
stands them the best."* But if the science «f hui^an 
nature were once fully and dearly developed, it is 
probable that this rule might, with great advantage, 
be relaxed, and that the legislature might consider- 
ably accelerate improvements, by adding the con- 
straining authority of human laws to enactments al- 
ready proclaimed by the Creator. Natural laws do 
exist, and the Creator punishes if they are not obey- 
ed. The evils of life are these punishments. Now, 
if the great body of Intelligent men in any state saw 
clearly that a course of action pursued by the ill-in- 
formed of their fellow-subjects was the source of con- 
tinual suffering, not only to the evil-doers themselves, 
but to the whole community, it appears to me allow, 
able that they should stop its continuance by legisla- 
tive enactment. If the majority of the middle dasses 
resident in towns were to petition Fftrliament, at 
present, to order shops in general to be shut at eight 
o'clock, or even at an earlier hour, so as to allow time 
for the cultivation of the rational faculties of the men 
and women engaged in them, it would be no stretch 
of power to give effect to the petition: that is to say, 
no evil would ensue, although the ignorant and avari- 
cious were prevented by law from continuing igno- 
rant, and fordng all their competitors in trade to re- 
semble them in their defects. If the Creator have so 
constituted the world that men may execute all neces- 
sary business, and still have time to spare for the cul- 
tivation of iheir rational faculties, any enactment of 
the legislature calculated to facilitate arrangement for 
accomplishing both ends would be beneficial and suc- 
cessful, because it was in accordance with nature; 
although the prejudiced and ignorant of the present 
generation would complain, and probably resist it. 
This principle of interference would go much farther; 
its only limits seem to me to be the boundaries of the 
real knowledge of nature : as long as the legislature 
enacts in conformity with nature, Uie result will be 
successful. At present, ignorance is too extenaive 
and prevalent to authorise Parliament to venture far. 
From indications which already appear, however, I 
think it probable that the labouring classes will ere 
long recognise Phrenology, and the natural laws, as 
deeply interesting to themselves ; and whenever their 
minds shall be opened to rational views of their own 
constitution as men, and their condition as members 
of society, I venture to predict that they will devote 
themselves to improvement, with a zeal and earnest- 
ness that in a few generations will change the aspect 
of their class. 

The consequences of the present system of depart- 
ing from the moral law, on the middle orders of the 
community, are in accordance with its effects on the 
lower. Uncertain gains— -continual fluctuations in 
fortune— the absence of all reliance, in their pur- 
suits, on moral and intellectual principles-.-a gam- 
bling spirit — an insatiable appetite for wealth — alter- 
nate extravagant joys of excessive prosperity and 
bitter miseries of disappointed ambition—render the 
lives of manufacturers and merchants,- to too great 
an extent, scenes of mere vanity and vexation of spirit. 
As the chief occupations of the British nation, manu- 
factures and commerce are disowned by reason ; for, 
as now conducted, they imply the permanent degrada- 
tion of the ^reat mass of the people. They already 
constitute England's weakness; and, unless they 
shall be regulated by sounder views than those which 
at present prevail, they will involve their population 
in unspeakable misery. The oscillations of fortune^ 
whidi almost the whole of the middle ranks of j^itein 
experience, in consequence of the alternate depression 
and elevation of oommerce and manu&ctures, are bU 
tended with estensiveand severe individual soffertng. 

* Sketchesi B. U. Sk, 10. 
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DMq» tiixm^k' ofiteit Ultnt agcmliii plerc* the hwH, ! 
WW) ruin. SI seen stsaUng, by slow but certain steps, 
oa a younf? and helplece family ; the mental ttrug^le 
often undermines the parent's health, and eondaete 
him prematurely Co the grave. No death can be 
imagiocid more painful than that which arises from a 
broken spirit, robbed of its treasures, disappointed in 
its limbitioQy and oonscious of failure in the whole 
Mheme of life* The best affections of the soul are 
lacerated and ag>onised at tha prospect of lea^ng 
their dearest objects to stmgf^le, without proTision, 
in a oold and selfish world. Thousands of the middle 
ranks in Britain unfortunately experience these mi* 
saries in avery passing year. Nothing is more as« 
Sential to human happiness than fixed principles of 
action, on which we can rely fi>r our present safety 
and future welfare; and the Creator's laws, when 
u»n and followed, afford this support and delight to 
imr faculties in the highest degree. It is one, not 
the least, of the punishments that overialie the middle 
dassas for neglect of these laws, that they do not, as 
a permanent condition of mind, feel secure and inter* 
lially at peace with themselires. In days of prosperity, 
they continue to fear adYarsity. They live in a con- 
•tant struggle with fortune; and when the excite* 
jnent of business has subsided, vacuity and craving 
are felt within. These proceed from the moral and 
intellectual faculties calling aloud for exercise ; but, 
through ignorance of human nature, either pure idle* 
ness, gossiping conversation, fashionable amusements, 
or intoxicating liquors, are resorted to, and with these 
a vain attempt is made to fill up the void of life. I 
Jcnow that this class ardently dSssires a change that 
would remove the miseries Irera described, and will 
zealously co*operate in diffusing knowledge, by means 
of which alone it can be introduced. 

The punishment which overtakes the higher classes 
is equally obvious. If they do pot engage in some 
active pursuit, so as to give scope to their energies, 
they suffer the evils of ennui, morbid irritability, 
and excessive relaxation of the functions of mind and 
body ; which carry in their train more suffering than 
even that which is entailed on the operatives by ex- 
cessive labour. If they pursue ambition in the senate 
or the field, in literature or philosophy, their real 
success is in exact proportion to. the approach which 
they make to observance of the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments and intellect. Sully, Franklin, and 
ITashington, may be contrasted with Sheridan and 
Buonaparte, as illustrations. Sheridan and Napoleon 
did no^ systematically, pursue objects sanctioned by 
the higher sentiments and intellect, as the end of 
their exertions ; and no person who is a judge of hu- 
man emotions can read the history of their lives, 
and consider what must have passed within their 
minds, without coming to the couclusion, that even 
in their most brilliant moments of external prosperity 
the canker was gnawing within, and that there was 
no moral relish of the present, or reliance on the 
Aiture, but a mingled tumult of inferior propensities 
and intellect, carrying with it an habitual feeling of 
unsatisfied desires, 

Let us now consider the effect of the moral law on 
VATIOVAI. prosperity. 

If the Creator has oonstituted the world in har- 
mony with the dictates of the moral sentiments, the 
highest prosperity of each particular nation should be 
thoroughly compatible with that of every other s that 
is to say, England, by sedulously cultivating her own 
soil, pursuing her own courses of industry, founding 
her iniernal institutions and her external relations 
on the principles of Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Justice, which imply abstinence from wars of aggres- 
sion, from conquest, and from all selfish designs of 
Oommercial monopoly-— would be in the highest con. 
dition of prosperity and enjoyment that nature admits 
of; and every step that she deviated from these prin- 
ciples, would carry an inevitable pnttishmant along 
with it. The fune •tftt«iiipat may be made relative 



to Trance and every pther nation* Aoeotdmg ta tMa 
principle, also, the Creator should have con^red on 
each nation such peculiar advantages of soil, climate, 
situation, or genius, as would enable it to carry on 
amicable intercourse with its fellow states, in a bene* 
fioial exchange of the products peculiar to each ; so 
that the higher one nation rose in morality, intelli« 
gence, and riches, so much the more estimable and 
valuable it ought to become as a neighbour to all the 
surrounding states. This is so obviously the real 
eonstitution of nature, that proof of it would be su* 
perfluons. 

England, however, as a nation, has set this law at 
absolute defiance. She has led the way in taking the 

f propensities as her guides, in founding her laws and 
nstitutiOQs on them, and in following them out in 
her practical conduct. England placed restrictions 
on trade, and carried them to the greatest height ; she 
oonqnerad colonies, and ruled them in the fuJl spirit 
of selfishness ; she encouraged lotteries, fostered the 
slave-trade, and carried paper money and the most 
avaricious spirit of manufacturing and speculating in 
commerce to their highest pitch ; she defended cor- 
ruption in Parliament, and distributed churches and 
seats on the bench of justice, on principles purely sel- 
fish ; all in direct opposition to the supremacy of the 
moral law. If the world had been created in harmony 
with the predominance of the animal faculties, Eng- 
land would have been a most felicitous nation ; but as 
the reverse is the case, it was natural that a severe na- 
tional retribution should follow these departures from 
the Pivlne institutions — and grievous accordingly has 
been, and, I fear, will be, the punishment* 

The principle which regulates national chastisement 
is, that the precise combination of faculties which leads 
to the transgression, carries in its train the punish- 
ment. Nations are under the moral and intellectual 
law, as well as individuals. A carter who half starves 
his horse, and unmercifully beats it, to supply, by the 
Stimulus of pain, the vigour that nature intended to 
flow fVom abundance of food, mav be supposed to 
pmctise this barbarity with impunity in this world, 
if he evade the eye /if the police ; but this is not the 
ease. The hand of Providence reaches him by a direct 
punishment: he fails in his object; for blows cannot 
supply the vigour which, by the constitution of the 
horse, will flow only Arom sufiicieney of wholesome 
food. In his conduct, he manifests excessive Acqui- 
sitiveness and Destructiveness, with deficient Bene- 
volence, Veneration, Justice, and Intellect ; and he 
cannot reverse this character, by merely averting his 
eyes and his hand from the horse. He carries these 
dispositions into the bosom of his family and into the 
company of his associates, and a variety of evil conse- 
quences ensue. The delights that spring from active 
moral sentiments and intellectual powers, a^ neces- 
sarily unknown to him ; and the difference between 
these pleasures, and the sensations attendant on his 
moral and intellectual condition, are as great aa be- 
tween the external splendour of a king and the naked 
poverty of a beggar. It is true that he has never felt the 
enjoyment, and does not know the extent of his loss ; 
but still the difference exists ; we see it, and know 
that, as a direct consequence of this state of mind, he 
is excluded from a very great and exalted pleasure. 
Farther, his active animal faculties rouse the Comba- 
tiveness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness, of his wife, children, and associates, 
against him, and they inflict on him animal punish- 
ment. He no doubt goes on to eat, drink, blaspheme, 
and abuse his horse, dav after day, apparently as if 
Providence approved of his conduct ; but he neither 
feels^ nor can any one who attends to his condition 
believe him to feel, happy: he is uneasy, discontented^ 
and conscious of being disliked — all which sensations 
are his punishment; and it is owing solely to his 
own grossness and ignorance that he does not c<ME)nect 
it with his offence* Let us apply these remarks to 
nations* 

England, sndw tha Impnliei of aiMMiTaly itrong 
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An^niftitiveiiess, 'Self-Bitflem, amd l>0«traeiiv«nMs, for 
a long time protected the slave-trade. During the 
periods of greatest sin in this respect, the same com* 
mnation of faculties ought, according to the law which 
I am explaining, to be found working most vigorously 
iu her other institutions, and producing punishment 
for that offence. There ought to be found in these 
periods a genera] spirit of domineering and rapacity 
in her public men, rendering them little mindful of 
the welfare of the people ; injustice and harshness in 
her taxations and public laws ; and a spirit of aggres- 
sion and hostility towards other nations, provoking 
retaliation of her insults. And accordingly I have 
been informed, as a matter of fact, that while these 
measures of injustice were publicly patronised by the 
government, its servants vied with each other in injus- 
tics towards it, and its subjects dedicated their talents 
and enterprise towards corruptingits officers, and eheaU 
ing it ot its due. Every trader who was liable to ez« 
cite or custom duties evaded the one-half of them, and 
did not feel that there was any disgfrace in doing so. 
A gentleman, who was subject to the excise-laws fifty 
years ago, described to me the condition of his trade 
St that time. The excise-officers, he said, regarded 
it as an understood matter, that at least one-half of 
the goods manufactured were to be smuggled without 
being charged with duty; but then, said he, "they 
msde us pay a moral and pecuniary penalty that was 
at once gaUing and debasing. We were constrained 
to ask them to our table at all meals, and place them 
St the head of it in our holiday parties ; when they fell 
into debt, we were obliged to help them out of it ; when 
they moved firom one house to another, our servants 
and carts were in requisition to transport their effects. 
By way of keeping up discipline upon us, and also to 
make a show of duty, they chose every now and then 
to step in and detect us in a fraud, and get us fined : 
if we submitted quietly, they told us that they would 
make us emends by winking at another fraud, and 
they generally did so ; but if our indignation rendered 
passive obedience impossible, and we gave utterance 
to our opinion of their character and conduct, they 
enforced the law on usy while they relaxed it on our 
neighbours 4 and these, being rivals in trade, under- 
sold ns in the market, carried away our customers, 
and ruined our business. Nor did the bondage end 
here. We could not smuggle without the aid of our 
serrants ; and as they could, on occasion of any of- 
fence given to themselves, carry information to the 
head-quartera of excise, we were slaves to them also, 
and were obliged tamely to submit to a degree of 
drankenness and insolence that appears to me now 
perfectly intolerable. Farther, this evasion and op« 
pression did as no good ; for all the trade were alike, 
and we just sc^d our goods so much the cheaper the 
tnore duty we evaded ; so that our individual success 
did not depend upon superior skill and superior 
morality. In making an excellent article at a moderate 
price, but upon superior capacity for fraud, mean- 
ness, sycophancy, and every possible baseness. Our 
liTcs were any thing but enviable. Conscience, al- 
though gfreatly bhinted by practices that were univer- 
sal and viewed as inevitable, still whispered that they 
were wrong ; our self-respect very frequently revolted 
at the instilts to which we were exposed ; and there 
'vas a constant feel^ing of insecurity from the great 
^ent to which we were dependent upon wretches 
'fhom we internally despised. When the govern- 
ment took a higher tone, and more principle and 
grater strictness in the collection of the duties were 
enforced, we thought ourselves ruined. The reverse, 
however, has been the case. The duties, no doubt, 
JJ^ now excessively burdensome from their amount ; 
Htit that is their least evil. Were it possible to col- 
«€t them from every trader with perfect equality, 
our independence would be complete, and our com- 
P^iUon would be confined to superiority in morality 
tad skitt. Matters are much nearer this point now 
than thQv were ^Sa^ years ago; bat still they would 
Mni( of condderaple improYement*** Tim nun* in* 



dtvidnal mentioned, that, in Kfs yobtB, now ftii^Mitr 
years ago, the civil liberty of the people of Scotlatid 
was held by a weak tenure. About 1760, he knew 
instances of soldiers being sent. In time of war, td the 
farm-houses, to carry off, by force, young tiien icff 
the army : as this was against the law, they w«ri» «c« 
cused of some imaginary offence, such as a tresjpasf 
or an assault, whiijb was proved by fhlse wilhesses x 
and the magistrate, perfiM^y aware of the fafi^ nnd 
its object, threatened the victim with transportation 
to the colonies, as a felon, if he would not enlists 
whidi, unprotected and overwhelmed by power and 
injustice, he was of course compelled to do. 

If the same minute representation were gf veil of 
other departments of private life, during the time dT 
the greatest immoralitiei^ on the part of the govern- 
ment, we would find that this paltering with con- 
science and character in the national proceedingii, 
tended to keep down the morality of the people, and 
fostered in tiiem a repadous and gambling spirit, to 
whic^ many of the evils that have since overtakien us 
have owed their origin. 

But we may take a more extensive view of the 8iib» 
jeet of national responsibility. 

In the American war, Britain desired to gratify 
her Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem, in opposition to 
Benevolence and Justice, at the expense of her trans- 
Atlantio colonies. This roused the animal resent- 
ment of the latter, and the propensities of the twa 
nations came into collision ; that is to say, they made 
war on each other — Britain, to support a dominion in 
direct hostility to the principles which regulate the 
moral government of the worid, in the expectation of 
becoming ri<^ and powerful by success in that enter- 
prise; the Americans, to assert the supremacy of the 
higher sentiments, and to become free and independent. 
According to the principles which I am now unfolding, 
the greatest misfortune that could have befallen Britain 
would have been success, and the greatest advantage, 
failure in her attempt; and the result is now ac- 
knowledged to be in exact accordance with this view. 
IT Britain had subdued the colonies in the American 
war, every one must see to what an extent her Self- 
Esteem, Acquisitiveness, and Bestructiveness, would 
have been let loose upon them. This, In the first 
place, would have roused the animal faculties of the 
conquered party, and led them to give her all the an- 
noyance in their power; and the expense of the fleets 
and armies requisiteto repress this spirit, would have far 
counterbalanced all the profits she could have wrung 
out of the colonists by extortion and oppression. In 
the second place, the very exercise of these animal 
faculties by herself, in opposition to the moral sen|i- 
ments, would have rendered her government at home 
an exact parallel of that of the carter in his own family. 
The stime malevolent principles would have overflowed 
on her own subjects : the government would have felt 
uneasy, and the people rebellious, discontented, and 
unhappy ; and the moral law would have been amply 
vindicated by the suffering which would have every 
where abounded. The consequences of her failure 
have been the reverse. America has sprung up into 
a great and moral nation, and actually contributes 
ten times more to the wealth of Britain, standing a« 
she now does in her natural relation to this country, 
than she ever could have done as a discontented and 
oppressed colohy. This advantage is reaped without 
any loss, anxiety, or expense; it flows from the divine 
institutions, and both nations profit by and rejoice 
under it. The moral and intellectual rivalryof Ame- 
rica, instead of prolonging the ascendancy of the pro. 
pensities in Britain, tends strongly to excite the moral 
sentiments in her people and government ; and every 
day that we live, we are reaping the benefits of this 
improvement in wiser institutions, deliverance from 
endless abuses, and a higher and purer spirit pervad- 
ing every department of the executive administration 
of the country. Britain, however, did not escape the 
penalty of her attempt at the infringement of the moi»- 
ral liiws. The jmgu of bw yHOvy> during the Am«* 
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rican war, an dark vriih suffering and gloom, and at 
thkCd^'we gttmn under the debt and difficuldes then 
pB^ dncnf red. 

.< if ^the world be eonstitnted on the principle of the 
Mprenaoy of the moral sentiments and intellect, the 
psaetiee of one nation seeking riches and power, by 
cmiqiieriBg', derastating, or obstructing the prosperity 
efBttolher, most be eaaenHally fuHie : Being in oppo- 
akion'tO'the moral constitution of creation, it must 
e«teiiai(m misery while in progress, and can lead to no 
result except the impoverishment and mortification of 
the people who pursue it. It is narrated that The- 
mlstocles told the Athenians that he had conceived 
a^prejeet which would be of the greatest advantage to 
Athens, but that the profoundest secrecy was nec^- 
savf to ensure its success. They desired him to 
communicate it to Aristides, and promised, if he ap- 
proved, to execute it. Themistocles took Aristides 
aaide, and told him that he proposed, unawares, to 
ham the ships of the Spartans, then in profound 
paaae with the Athenian state, and not expecting an 
aittadc ; which would very much weaken the Spartan 
ptmiar* Aristides reported, that nothing could be 
more advantageous, but nothing more unjust, than 
the pirojeet in view. ^ The people refused to hear or 
■t&axeoute it.* Here the intellect of Aristides appears 
•to have viewed the execution of the scheme as benefit 
eial, while his sentiment of Conscientiousness dis- 
tinctly denounced it as morally wrottg ; and the ques- 
tion is. Whether external nature is so constituted, 
that the intellect can, in any case, possess sufficient 
data for inferring actual benefit from conduct which 
is disowned and denounced by the moral senHmentsf 
It appears to me that it cannot. Let us trace the 
project of Themistocles to its results. 

The inhabitants of Sparta possessed the faculties of 
Self-£steem, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Intel- 
lect^ Benevolence, and Conscientiousness. The pro- 
posed destruction of their ships, in time of profound 
peace, would have outraged the higher sentiments 
and intellect, and these would have kindled Comba- 
trr enesB and Destructiveness into the most intense ac- 
tivity. The greater the injustice of the act, the 
ileroer would the flame of opposition, retaliation, and 
Mvenge have glowed ; and not only so, but the more 
grossly and wantonly the moral sentiments were ont- 
t«ged by the act, the higher would have been the 
etasa of minds which would have instinctively burned 
whh the desire of revenge. The Athenians, then, 
by the very constitution of nature, would have been 
assailed by this fearful storm of moral indignation 
and animal resentment, rendered doubly terrible by 
the most virtuous and intelligent being converted in- 
to the most determined of their opponents. Turning 
to their own state again— only those individuals 
among themselves in whom intellect and moral senti- 
ment were inferior to Acquisitiveness and Self-£s- 
teem, which give rise to selfishness and the lust of 
power, could have cordially approved of the deed. 
The virtuous would have turned from the contempla- 
tion of it with shame and sorrow ; and thus both the 
character and number of the defenders would have 
been diminished in the very ratio of the atrocity of the 
crime, while the power of the assailants, as we have 
seen, would, by that very circumstance, have been 
proportionally increased. It was impossible, there- 
fore, that advantage to Athens could ultimately have 
resulted from such a flagrant act of iniquity ; and the 
apparent opposition, in the judgment of Aristides, 
between the justice of the deed and the benefits to be 
expected from it, arose from his intellect not being 
sufficiently profound and comprehensive to gmsp the. 
whole springs which the enterprise w^lild cait into 
l^)tipn, and to trace out the ultimate . r^uUs. In 
point of fact, there would have been no opposition 
between the dictates of Conscientiousness, and tiiose 
mf aia intellect that could accurately survey tbe whole 
oaaseS and effects which the unjust enterprise Wonld 
ItiVf Irt to wotion— but quite the reverse^ acid ike 
*Gi««rodtomciiS|lib»iti^ 



Athenians, in following the suggestions of the moral 
sentiment, actually- adopted the most advantagemis 
course which it was possible for them to pursue. The 
trite observation, that honesty is the best policy, 
thus becomes a profound philosophical maxim, when 
traced to its foundation in the constitution of human 
nature. 

The national debt of Britain has been contracted 
chiefly in wars, originating in commercial jealonsy 
and thirst for conquest ; in short, under the sngfges- 
tions of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Acquiaitiv«- 
ness, and Self-Esteem.* Did not our ancestors, 
therefore, impede their own prosperity and happinesB, 
by engaging in these contests ? and have any con- 
sequences of them reached us, except the burden of 
paying nearly thirty millions of taxes annually, at: 
the price of the gratification of the propensities of onr 
ignorant forefathers ? Would a statesman, who be. 
lieved in the doctrines maintained in this work, have 
recommended these wars as essential to national pro- 
sperity 9 If the twentieth part of the sums had been 
spent in effecting objects recognised by the moral 
sentiments — in instituting, for example, seminaries of 
education and penitentiaries, and in making roads, 
canals, and public granaries — ^how different would 
have been the present condition of the country ! 

After the American followed the French revolatlon- 
ary war. Opinions are at present more divided npon 
this subject ; but my view of it, offered with the great- 
est deference, is tbe following. When the French 
Revolution broke out, the domestic institutions of Bri. 
tain were, to a considerable extent, founded and admi. 
nistered on principles in opposition to the supremRC^ 
of the moral sentiments. A clamour was raised by 
the nation for reform of abuses. If my leading prin- 
ciple be sound, every departure from the moral law, 
in nations as well as individuals, carries its punishment 
with it, from the hour of its commencement till its 
final cessation ; and if Britain's institutions were then, 
to any extent, corrupt and defective, she could not 
have too speedily abandoned them, and adopted purer 
I and loftier arrangements. Her government, however, 
dung to the suggestions of the propensities, and re- 
sisted every innovation. To divert the national mind 
from causing a revolution at home, they embarked in 
a war abroad, and, for a period of twenty-three years, 
let loose the propensities on France with headstrong 
fury and a fearful perseverance. France, no donbt, 
threatened the different nations of Europe with tbe 
most violent interference with their governments ; a 
menace wholly unjustifiable, and one which called for 
resistance. But the rulers of that country were pre- 
paring their own destruction, in exact proportion to 
their departure from the moral law ; and a statesman 
who knew and had confidence in the constitution of 
the world as now explained, could have listened to tbe 
storm with perfect composure, prepared to repel actual 
aggression; and could have left the exploding of 
French infatuation to the Ruler of the Universe, in 
unhesitating reliance on the efiicacy of His laws. Bri- 
tain preferred a war of aggression. If this conduct 
was in accordance with the dictates of the higher sen- 

* Of 127 years, terminating in 1815, England spent (55 in war 
and 62 in peace. The war of 1688, after lasting nme years, and 
raising our expenditure in that period 36 nilIlion«» wasended by 
the treaty of Ryswick in 1697. Then cam$ the war of ithe Spanish 
succession, which began in 1702. concluded in 1713. and absorbed 
62i millions of our money. Next was the Spanish war of 1739. 
settled finally at Aix-la-Cnapelle in 1748, after ensliog us nearly 

64 millions. Then came the seven years' war of 17^ wWoh -ter- 
minated with the treaty of Paris in 1763, and in course pf ^*'|2Jf 
we spent 112 millions. The next was the American War of lm> 
which lasted eight years. Our national expenditure in tftis-v&r 
was 136 millions. The French revolutionary war began, in 17^* 
lasted nine years, and exhibited an expenditure of 464 mllHons. 
The war against Buonaparte began in 1803, and end«i in 18K: 
during these twelve years, we spent 1159 millions, 77J «f .wh«h 
were raised by taxes, and 338 by loans. In the revolutJQnary war 
we borrowed 201 millions ; in tne American, 104 i&ilfiQriS ; m Jne 
-s«ren years' war, 60 millions; in the Spanish wiir of 17^ SSma- 
iiona; in the war of tbe Spanish succession, 32 i soiiUops) in tpe 
Far of 1688, 20 millions. 'Totol borrowed in the seven warewnnff 

65 years, about 834 millions. In the same time, w6 rased pfVtiiei 
1L89 millions; thus forming a total expe!adita<e4n:Mr«^ of two 

Mwev~W^«*?y www. 
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Umeati^.ve should now, like Anerieay be rwping 
tht reiFATcl of our obedience to the motal law, and 
plfliity and rejoicing should flow down our streets like 
a Ktream. But mark the contrast. This island ex- 
hibits the spectacle of millions of men toiling to the 
extremity of human endurance, for a pittance scarcely 
sufficient to sustain life ; weavers labouring for four- 
teen or sixteen hours a-day for eightpence, and fre- 
quently unable to procure work even on these terms ; 
other artizans, exhausted almost to death by laborious 
drudgery, and who, if better recompensed, seek com- 
pensation and enjoyment in the grossest sensual de- 
bauchery, drunkenness, and gluttony; master-traders 
and manufacturers anxiously labouring for wealth, 
now gay in the fond hope that all their expectations 
wilJ be realised, then sunk in despair by the plough- 
share of ruin having passed over them ; landholders 
and tenants now reaping unmeasured returns from 
their properties, then pining in penury amidst an over- 
flow of every species of produce; the government 
cramped by an overwhelming debt and the prevalence 
of ignorance and selfishness on every side, so that it is 
impossible for it to follow with a bold step the most 
obvious dictates of reason and justice, by reason of 
the countless prejudices and imaginary interests which 
every wher« obstruct the path of improvement. This 
much more resembles punishment for transgression, 
than reward for obedience to the Divine laws. 

If every man in Britain will turn his attention in- 
wards, and reckon the pangs of disappointment which 
he has felt at the subversion of his own most darling 
schemes, by unexpected turns of public events, or the 
deep inroskds on his happiness which such misfortunes, 
overtaking his dearest relations and friends, have oc- 
casioned to him ; the numberless little enjoyments in 
domestic life, which he is forced to deny himself, in 
consequence of the taxation with which they are 
loaded ; the obstructions to the fair exercise of his in- 
dustry and talents, presented by stamps, licences, ex- 
cise-laws, customhouse duties, et hoc gentu omne ; he 
m\\ discover the extent of responsibility attached 
by the Creator to national transgressions. From my 
own observation, I would say, that the miseries in- 
flicted upon individuals and families, by fiscal prose- 
cutions, founded on excise laws, stamp laws, post-office 
laws, &c., all originating in the necessity of providing 
for the national debt, are equal to those arising from 
some of the most extensive natural calamities. It is 
true, that few persons are prosecuted without having 
offended ; but the evil consists in presenting men with 
enormous temptations to infringe mere financial re- 
gulations, not always in accordance with natural 
morality, and then infiicting ruinous penalties for 
transgression. Men have hitherto expected the pu- 
nishment of their oflTences in the thunderbolt or the 
yawning earthquake, and have believed, that because 
the sea did not swallow them up, or the mountains 
fall upon them and crush them to atoms, heaven was 
taking no cognisance of their sins, while, in point of 
fact, an omnipotent, an all-just, and an all-wise God, 
had arranged, before they erred, an ample retribution 
in the very consequences of their transgressions. It is 
by looking to the principles in the mind, from which 
transgressions flow, and attending to their whole 
operations and results, that we discover the real 
iheory of the Divine government. When men shall 
be instructed in the laws of creation, they will discri- 
minate more accurately than heretofore between na- 
tural and factitious evils, and become less tolerant of 
the latter. 

Since the foregoing observations were written, the 
great measure of Parliamentary Reform has been car- 
ried into eflTect in Britain and Ireland, and already 
considerable progress has been made in rectifying our 
oational institutions. For the first time in the ann^ 
of the world, a nation has voluntarily contributed a 
Urge sum of money for the advancement of pure be- 
nevole&ee and justice. We have agreed to pay twenty 
niMiont Merling for the freedom of 800,000 human 
bebgi, whom our unprincipled forefathers had led 



into hopeless slavery. Sinecnres havieli^eB aboiislied, 
monopolies destroyed, unmerited peniknu . ehedkod| 
and taxation lightened ; and there i^ a spirit ibthad 
which demands the reform of all other abUteeinelMUffllt 
and state. The high gratification which I eKfwrieBet 
in contemplating these changes, arises from tfae.per^ 
ception that thev have all the tendency to ^ilaoe the 
institutions of the country, and the administr«tioD.ief 
them, in harmony with the dictatesof reason and the 
moral sentiments ; the eflfect of whicli will infalliUy 
be, not only to increase the physical enjoymentB, bdt 
greatly to advance the moral, intellectual, and rsli* 
gious condition of the people. Example is the most 
powerful means of instruction, and it was in vain for 
a priesthood allied to the state to preach truth, justice^ 
and benevolence to the people, while force, oppm* 
sion, and many other species of abuse, were praetised 
by our rulers and the church itself. No more efiTeo* 
tual means of purifying the hearts of the people can 
be devised, than that of purifying all publio insttluti 
tions, and exhibiting justice and kindly aflTectioa at 
the animating motives of public men and naliewil 
measures. 

Of all national enormities, that of legaUsing the 
purchase of human beings, and conducting them into 
slavery, is probably the most atrocious and disfcraoe- 
f ul ; and Britain Was long chargeable with this Ini- 
quity. The callous inhuman ity, the intense selfishness, 
and the utter disregard of justice, implied in the prac- 
tice, must have overflowed in numerous evils on the 
people of Britain themselves. Indeed, the state of 
wretched destitution in which the Irish peasantry are 
allowed to remain, and the unheeded increase of ig- 
norance^ poverty, and toil, in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, appear to be legitimate fruits of the same spirit 
which patronised slavery, and these probably are pre- 
paring punishment for the nation, if repentance shall 
not speedily appear. Slavery, however, has now been 
abolished by Britain, and I hail this as the first step 
in a glorious career of moral legislation. The North. 
Americans have been left behind by England, for onee^' 
in the march of Christian practice. In the United 
States, Negro slavery continues to deface the mosil 
brightness of her legislative page ; and on no subjeoc 
does prejudice appear to be so inveterately powerful 
in that country as on slavery. . Greatly as I respect 
the character of the Americans, it is impossible to ap- 
prove of their treatment of the Negro populatiett. 
The ancestors of the present American people stole, 
or acquired by an unprincipled purchase, the aai- 
cestors of the existing Negroes, and doomed them to 
a degrading bondage. This act was utterly at vari- 
ance with the dictates of the moral sentiments, and 
of Ghristianitv. Their posterity have retained the 
blacks in thraldom, treated them with contumely, and 
at this day regard them as scarcely human beings. 
This also is a grievous transgression of the natural 
and revealed law of moral duty. Evil and suflTering 
must flow from these transgressions to the American 
people themselves, if a just God really governs the 
world. 

The argument that the Negroes are incapable of 
civilisation and freedom, is prematurely urged, and 
not relevant although it were based upon fact. The 
Negro head presents great varieties of moral and in- 
tellectual developement, and I have seen several which 
appeared fully equal to the discharge of the ordinary 
duties of civilised men. But the race has never re* 
oeived justice from its European and American mas- 
ters : and until its treatment shall have become mora), 
its capabilities cannot be hXtiy estimated, and the 
judgment against it is therefore premature.* Bat» 

* The reader iMIl find, in the 4Sth number of ChombenPs Edin- 
bnigh Journal (ISIh Dec. 1832) « very interesting aoeount of a 
Negio oi high moral and inteUcctual qualities, who Uved for a 
considerable time near Hawick. Another Negro, called Eiuuche^ 
of whose head there is a cast in the Phrenolo^cal Sode^scollee- 
tion, displayed a dsqsme of shrewdness and disinterestea t 



lenoe very rare even in Europe; and his head. whiJe i(,pttMmti. 
an exeellent anterior developement, is moreprominent'af toe or- 
gan of Benevolenoa than any other head which has fldlen under 
my obsenration* An sscount of Eustsebs wiU be finmd In the 
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yhi^tever be the capabilities of the Negroes^ it was a 
HeinpuA moral transgression to transport them, by vio- 
lent means, from the region where they had been 
placed by a wise and benevolent God, and to plant 
them in a new soil, and amidst institutions, for which 
they were never intended ; and the punishment of this 
offence will rather be aggravated than averted, by los- 
ing sight of the source of the transgression, and charg. 
iDg the consequences of it on the Negroes, as if they 
were to blame for their alleged -incapacity to glide 
gracefully into the ranks of American civilisation. The 
Negroes must either be improved by culture and in- 
termarriage with the white race, or retransferred to 
their native climate, before America can escape from 
the hands of divine justice. I ^m not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the details of American social life, to be 
able to point out the practical form in which the pu- 
nishment is Inflicted ; but if there be truth in the 
principles now expounded, no doubt can be entertained 
Qi its existence. 

The alternative of incorporating the Negroes, by 
intermarriage, with the European race, appears re- 
volting to the feelings of the latter ; while they also 
declare it to be impossible to retransport the blacks to 
Africa, on account of their overwhelming numbers. 
There is much force in both uf these objections, but 
the following considerations have still greater weight : 
-*-the white race is exclusively to blame for the ori- 
gin of the evil, and for all its consequences ; the na- 
tural laws never relax in their operati(m ; and hence 
the existing evils will go on augmenting until a remedy 
be adopted, and this will become more painful the 
longer it is delayed. If the present state of things 
(hall be continued for a century, it is probabje that it 
will end in a war of extermination between the black 
and the white population, or in an attempt by the 
blacks to ooDquer and exclusively possess one or more 
ci the southern states of the Uuiou as an independent 
kingdom for themselves. 

At the time when I write these pages, the planters 
of Jamaica and of the other West India islands are 
complaining of the ruinous consequences to them of 
Negro emancipation, and blaming the British govern- 
ment, for having abrogated slavery. These men ap* 
j>arently do not believe in the moral government of 
the world, or they do not know the manner in which 
It is administered. If they did, they would acknow- 
ledge that those who sow the wind have no right to 
complain when they reap the whirlwind. The per- 
manence of Negro slavery in the West Indies was im- 
possible ; because it was a system of gross injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression, and no such social fabric can 
permanently endure. Its fruits have long been poi- 
\ sonous and, bitter, and the planters are suffering the 
penalty of having reared them. They ought, how- 
ever, to thank the justice and repentant generosity of 
the mother country, which, by purchasing the free- 
dom of the slaves, has so greatly mitigated their 
punishment ; for they may rest assured, that the an« 
noyances now suffered are light and transient com- 
pared with the calamities which would have befallen 
them had slavery been prolonged until it had wrought 
out its own termination. Another generation will 
probably see and acknowledge this truth. But, in 
the meantime^ I remark, that, be the sufferings of 
the West India planters at. present what they may, 
^ey, as the representatives of the original transgress- 
ors, are justly sustaining the penalty ; and, in their 
instance, as in that of a patient undergoing a severe 
Operation to escape from a dangerous disease, delay 
would only have protracted their affliction, and aug- 

Pbrenological Journal, vol. ix. n. 1^, and JourruU de la Soei^ti 
BirMologiqtu Oe PariSt April 1835. Mr Lawieno* hw ooUeeted 
in the eighth chapter of hia admirable Lectures on Phyaiology, 
Zoology, and the Natural History of Man, a great variety of facts 
tttidftt^ to prove that Ae N^roes, though moratly and intellee* 
tualiy inferior to the white race, are by no meana near the bottom 
Qf the scale of humanity { and he expresses the well-grounded opi- 
oion» ** that of t)ie dark-coloured people none have distinguished 
themsdves by sCioager proofii of capacity -for litemry and scientific 
investigation, and. eonsMuently, that none approaoh mxm nearly 
tb«a M«.14«i6traL tp jOw umbaA .n«tioos of ftbe ffPbft** ... . 



mented the ultimate pain and the danger of the re> 
medv. 

The Spaniards, under the influence of selfish ra. 
pacity and ambition, conquered South America, in- 
flicted upon its wretched inhabitants the most atrocious 
cruelties, and continued, for 300 years, to weigh like 
a moral incubus upon that quarter of the globe. The 
punishment is now endured. By the laws of the Crea- 
tor, nations must obey the moral law to be happy; 
that is, to cultivate the arts of peace and to be Indtiso 
trious, upright, intelligent, pious, and humane. The 
reward of such conduct is individual happiness, and 
national greatness and glory : there shall then be 
none to make them afraid. The Spaniards disobeyed 
all these laws in the conquest of America ; they looked 
to rapine and foreign gold, and not to industry, for 
wealth ; and this fostered avarice and pride in the 
government, baseness in the nobles, and indolence, 
ignorance, and mental depravity in the people — it led 
them to imagine happiness to consist, not in the exer- 
cise of the moral and intellectual powers^ but in the 
gratification of all the inferior, to the outrage of the 
higher feelings. Intellectual cultivation was utterly 
neglected, the sentiments ran astray into bigotry and 
superstition, and the propensities acquired a fearful 
ascendancy. These causes made them the prey of 
internal discord and foreign invaders, and Spain at 
this moment suffers an awful retribution. 

Cowper recognises these principles of divine govern- 
ment as to nations, and has embodied them in the 
following powerful verses :— . 

The hand that slew till it could slay no more, 

Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gi^ru. 

Their prince, as justly seated on his throne 

As vain imperial Philip on his own, 

Tricked out of all his royalty by art, 

That stripped him bare, And broke his honest heart, 

Died by the sentence of a shaven priest, 

For scorning what they taaght him to detest. 

How dark the veil, that intercepts the blaze 

Of Heaven's mysterious purposes and ways ! 

God stood not, though he seemed to stand, aloof; 

And at this hour the conqueror feels the proof: 

The wreath he won drew down an instant curse, 

The fretting plague is in the public purse. 

The cankered spoil corrodes the pining state, 

Starved by that indolence their minds create. 

Oh I could their ancient Incas rise again. 
How would they take up Israel's taunting strain I 
Art thofi too fallen, Iberia ? Do we see 
The robber and the murd'rer weak as we ? 
Thou that hast wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies. 
Thy pomp is in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pits thine avarice has made. 
We come with joy from our eternal rest, 
To see th' oppressor in bis tarn oppressed. 
Art thou the god, the thunder of whose hand 
Rolled over all our desolated land, 
Shook principalities and kingdoms down. 
And made the mountains tremble at his ifrown ? 
The sword shall light upon thv boasted powers, 
And waste them, as the sword bos wasted ours, 
'Tis thus Omnipotence his law fulfils. 
And Vengeance executes what Justice wtUs. 

Cowp&'s Potms,'— Charity. 
The question has frequently been discussed, whe- 
ther the civilisation of savages may be more easily 
effected by forcible or by pacific measures. By one 
class of reasoners, including the late excellent Sir 
Stamford Raffles, it is contended that civilised nations 
may, in their endeavours to improve and enlighten 
savage tribes, employ with advantage the superior 
power with which they are armed : but, on the prin- 
ciple of the supremacy of the moral sentiments, we are 
entitled to conclude, a priori, that such a method of 
proceeding would be found ineffectual. The employ- 
ment of compulsion is calculated to rouse chiefly the 
propensities, while the very essence of civilisation 
is the predominance of the moral and intellectual 
powers.* This eubject is ably handled bry a very 

« See Observations on the Phrenological Stantlittdf of Cltilba* 
tiosj riuen, Joujr» ix» 9S0. 
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Ideate aaonyxnooi writer in th« Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge.* History, he remarks, does not 
warrant the opinion that anv nation hat ever been 
ciTilised by the sword ; and the improvement which 
fpUowed the Roman conquests appears to have been 
brought about, not by compulsion, but by the exhibi- 
tion of " a standard and pattern of comfort and ele- 
gance which the barbarians could hardly fail first to 
udmlrei and afterwards to imitate." The Romans do 
not seem to have violently interfered with the este- 
blished customs and institutions of conquered nations* 
^' The inferior animals,'* says the excellent writer al« 
luded to, '^ can only be reduced to obedience by con- 
Ursint ; but men are formed to be tamed by other 
methods- Example, persuasion, instruction, are the 
only means we may lawfully make use of to wean sa- 
vagiss from their barbarism ; and they are also the best 
fitted to accomplish that object. It is not even pre- 
tended that an 'exercise of what are falsely called the 
rights of conquest for such a purpose would have any 
chance of being successful till after the lapse of at least 
two or three geuerations-^till the conquered people^ in 
(act, have become mixed and amalgamated with their 
Qonquerorsj or, from not having been permitted to 
foUo\7 the customs of their ancestors, have actually 
iorgotten them. In some cases the natives have been 
absolutely extirpated before this has happened, as was 
the case almost universally on the South American 
C9u(inen^ and of which we have a more remarkable 
iustaifce in the attempts of the Spanish Jesuita to 
christianise by main force the inhabitants of the 
Mariauasi wmch were terminated in a few years by 
the almost entire depopulation of that beautiful archi- 
pelago, ""f* 

In surveying the present aspect of Europe^ we per- 
ceive astonishing improvements achieved in physical 
science. How much is implied in the mere names of 
the steam-engine, power-looms, rail-roads, steam- 
boats, canals, and gas-lights ; and yet Of how much 
misery are several of these inventions at present the 
direct sources, in consequence of being almost exclu- 
sively dedicated to the gratification of the propensities 1 
The leading purpose to which the steam-engine in 
almost all its forms of application is devoted, is the 
accumulation of wealth, or the gratification of Acqui- 
sitiveness and Self-Esteem ; and few have proposed 
to lessen, by ite means, the hours of toil of the lower 
orders of society, so as to afford them opportunity 
and leisure for the cultivation of their moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, and thereby to enable them to 
render a more perfect obedience to the Creator's in- 
stitutions. Physical has far outstripped moral sci- 
ence; and it appears to me, that, unless mankind 
shall have their eyes opened to the real constitution 
of the world, and be at length induced to regulate 
their conduct in hafmouy with the laws of the Crea- 
tor, their future physical discoveries will tend only to 
deepen their wretchedness. Intellect, acting as the 
ministering servant of the propensities, will lead them 
only farther astray. The science of man*s whole na- 
ture, animal, moral) and intelleotual, was nevermore 
required to guide him than at present, when he seems 
to wield a giant's power, but in the application of it 
to display the ignorant selfishness, wilfulness, and 
absurdity of an overgrown child. History has not 
yielded half her fruits, and cannot yield them until 
mankind shall possess a true theory of their own na- 
ture. 

Many persons believe that they discover evidence 
against the moral government of the world, in the 
success of individuals not greatly gifted with moral 
uid intellectual qualities, in attaining to great wealth, 
rank, and social consideration, while men of far supe- 
rior merit remain in obscurity and poverty. But the 
■olution of this difficulty is to be found in the consii. 
deration, that success in society depends on the pos- 

*TheKew Zealanders, p. 4CS-4ia 
jt " &etUe namtiye of these extraordinary proceedlhn, though 
!?''". hy a pen in the Interest of their authors, in Father Lego- 
^K^»AuMit4ttiktMariatmetr 



session, in an ample degreoy of the qualities which 
society needs and appreciates, and that these bear re- 
ference to the state in which society finds itself at the 
time when th<i observation is made. In the savage 
and barbarous conditions, bodily strength, courage, 
fortitude, and skill in war, lead a man to the highest 
honours ; in a society like that of modem England, 
commercial or manufacturing industry may crown an 
individual with riches, and great talents of debate 
may carry him to the Summit of political ambition. In 
proportion as society advances in moral and intellect 
tual acquirements, it will make larger demands for 
similar qualities in ite favourites. The reality of the 
moral government of the world appears from the de- 
gree of happiness which individuals and society enjoy 
in these different states. If unprincipled commercial 
and political adventurers were happy in proportion to 
their apparent success ; or if nations were as prosper- 
ous under the dominion of reckless warriors as under 
that of benevolent and enlightened rulers : or if die 
individuals who compose a nation enjoyed as much 
serenity and joy of mind when they advanced the boid» 
selfish, and uprincipled to places of trust and power^ 
as when they chose the upright, benevolent, and pious 
—the dominion of a just Creator might well be douhted* 
But the facte are the reverse of these. 
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the present state of sodety. Impracticable. ^IL Moral advan* 

(ogee of puniihment-'^he mental improvement of man not the 
primary object for which sufferhig is sent— Error* of some religious 
sects adverted to— Bishop Butler teaches, more rationally, that a 
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SECT. I.«>-4)K P0KI8HMEKT A8 nnPLlCTED VKDB& 
THE XATUBAL LAWS. 

I'he last point connectod with the Natural Laws, 
which I coDHider, is the principle on which punish- 
ment for infringement of them is inflicted in thift 
world. 

Every law presupposes a superior, who establishes 
it, and requires obemence to its dictates. The supe- 
rior may be supposed to act under the dictates of the 
animal faculties, or under those of the moral senti- 
ments. The former being seltish. whatever they de- 
sire is for sel&sh gratification. Hence laws instituted 
by a superior inspired bv the animal oow^rs, would 
have for their leading object the individual advantage 
of the law-giver, with no systenutic rej^ard to the ea« 
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jbyx9€Bt «rr we!fat« of those who were called on to 
ohefi^ The moral sentiments, on the other hand, are 
altogftt^t* generous, disinterested, and just ; they de- 
light in- the happiness of others, and do not seek indi- 
vidual advantage as their supreme end. Laws instituted 
by a law- giver inspired by them, would have for their 
grand t)fcject the advantage and enjoyment of those 
who^'Were required to yield obedience. The story of 
Wiillakn Tell will illustrate my meaning. Gessler, 
an Austrian governor of the canton of Uri, placed his 
hat «pon a pole, and required the Swiss peasants to 
pay the same honours to it that were due to himself. 
The object of this requisition was obviously the gra- 
tification of the Austrian's Self-Esteem, in witnessing 
the humiliation of the Swiss. It was framed without 
the least regard to their happiness ; because such ab- 
ject slavery could gratify no faculty in their minds, 
and ameliorate no principle of their nature, but, on 
the contrary, was calculated to cause the greatest piun 
to thttir feelings. < 

Before punishment for breaking such a law as this 
oottkl be justly inflicted, it would be indispensably ne- 
cessiu*y that the people called on to obey it should not 
only possess the power of doing so, but likewise be be- 
nefited by their obedience. If it could be established, 
that, by the very constitution of their minds, it was 
impossible for the Swiss to reverence the hat of the 
tyrant, and that, if they had pretended to do so, they 
would have manifested only baseness and hypocrisy- 
then the law was unjust, and all punishment for dis- 
obedience was pure tyranny and oppression on the part 
of the governor. In punisning, he employed Destruc- 
tiveness as a means of procuring gratification to his 
own Self-Esteem. 

Let us imagine, on the other hand, a law promul- 
gated by a sovereign whose sole motive was the hap- 
piness of hit subjects, and that the edict was. Thou 
shalt not steal. If the law-giver were placed far above 
the reach of theft by his subjects, and if respect to 
each other's rights were indispensable to the welfare 
of his people themselves, then it is obvious, that, so 
far as he was personally concerned, their stealing or 
not stealing would be of no importance to him, while 
it would be of the highest moment to themselves. Let 
us suppose, then, that, in order to prevent the evils 
which the subjects would bring upon themselves by 
stealing, he were to add as a penalty, that every man 
who stole should be locked up, and instructed in his 
dutjr until he clearly felt the necessity of abstaining 
from theft — ^the justice and benevolence of this sen. 
teoce would rest securely on the circumstance, that it 
was in the highest degree advantageous, both to so- 
ciety at large and to the offender himself. Suppose 
that the latter was born with large organs of Acquisi- 
tiveness and Secretiveness, and deficient Conscienti- 
ousness, and that when he committed the offence he 
really could not help stealing — still there would be no 
cruelty and no injustice in locking him up and instruct- 
ing him in moral duty until he learned to abstain from 
theft ; because, if this were not done, and if all men 
were to follow his example and only steal, the human 
race, and he, as a member of it, would necessarily starve 
and become extinct. 

Now, the Creator's natural laws, so far as I have 
been able to perceive them, are instituted solely on 
the latter principle ; that is to say, there is not the 
slightest indication of the object of any of the arrange- 
ments of creation being to gratify an inferior feeling 
in the Creator himself. No well-constituted mind, 
indeed, could conceive Him commanding beings whom 
He called into existence, and whom He could annihi- 
late in a moment, to do any act of homage which had 
reference merely to the acknowledgment of his autho- 
rity, solely for His personal gratification, and without 
reg&rd to their own welfare and enjoyment. We can- 
not, in short, without absolute outrage to the moral 
sentiindhts akid intellect, imagine Him doing any thing 
analo^bijUi tO| the act of the Swiss governor— placing 
an i§n;lb^m bf His authority on high» and requiring 
His creatures to obey it, merely to gratify Himself ] 



by their homage, to their own disparagement and dis. 
tress. Accordingly, every natural law, so far as I 
can discover, appears clearly instituted for the piir. 
pose of adding to the enjoyment of the creatures who 
are called on to obey it. The object of the punish- 
ment inflicted for disobedience is to arrest the offeader 
in his departure from the laws ; which departure, if 
permitted to proceed to its natural termination, would 
involve him in tenfold greater miseries. This ar. 
rangement greatly promotes the activity of the facul. 
ties ; and, active faculties being fountains of pleasure, 
the penalties themselves become benevolent and just. 
For example. 

Under one of the physical laws, all organic bodies 
are liable to combustion. Timber, coal, oils, and ani. 
mal substances, when heated to a certain extent, catch 
fire and burn : And the question occurs, Was this 
qualitybestowed on them for a benevolent purpose or 
not ? Let us look to the advantages attending it. 
By means of fire we obtain warmth in cold latitudes, 
and light after the sun has set : it enables us to cook, 
thereby rendering our food more wholesome and 
savoury ; and by its aid we soften and fuse the metals. 
I need go no farther ; every one will acknowledge, 
that, by the law under which organic bodies are liable 
to combustion, countless benefits are conferred on the 
human race. 

The human body itself, however, is organised, and 
in consequence is subject to this law; so that, if 
placed in a great fire, it is utterly dissipated in a few 
minutes. Some years ago, a woman, in a fit of in- 
sanity, threw herself into an iron smelting furnace, 
in full blaze : she was observed by a man working on 
the spot, who instantly put off the steam-engine that 
was working the bellows, and came to take her out ; 
but he then saw only a small black speck on the sur. 
face of the fire, and in a few minutes more even it had 
disappeared. The effect of a less degree of heat is to 
disorganise the texture of the body. What mode, 
then, has the Creator followed, to preserve men from 
the danger to which they are subjected by fire ? B.Q 
has caused their nerves to communicate sensations 
from heat, agreeable while the temperature is such as 
to benefit the body; slightly uneasy, when it becomes 
so high as to be in some measure hurtful ; positively 
painful when the heat approaches that degree at 
which it would seriously injure the organised system ; 
and horribly agonising whenever it becomes so ele- 
vated as to destroy the organs. The principle of all 
this is very obviously benevolent. Combustion 
brings us innumerable advantages; and when we 
place ourselves in cuicordance with the law intended 
to regulate our relation to it, we reap unmingied benem 
Jits atid pleiuure. But we are in danger from its ex- 
cessive action ; and so kind is the Creator, that hs 
does not trust to the guardianship of our own Cau- 
tiousness and intellect alone to protect us from in- 
fringement, but has established a monitor in every 
sensitive nerve, whose admonitions increase iji inten- 
sity through imperceptible gradations, exquisitely ad- 
justed to the degrees of danger, till at last, in pressing 
circumstances, they urge in a note so clamant as to 
excite the whole physical and mental energy of tha 
offender to withdraw him from the impending de- 
struction. 

^ Many persons imagine ' that this mode of admoni<» 
tion would be altogether unexceptionable if the of- 
fender always possessed the power to avoid incurring 
it, but that, on the other hand, when a child, or an 
aged person, stumbles into the fire, through. ijMre, 
lack of bodily strength to keep out of it, it cannot he 
just and benevolent to visit him with the tortur<JS 
that follow from burning. This, however, in a snort«« 
sighted objection. If, to remedy the evil suppose^ 
the law of combustion were altogether suspended at, 
to children and old men, so that, as far as l^eysTf^'e- 1 
concerned, *fire did not exist, then they would J^^^.. 
prived of the light, warmth, and other t>e^fi|^;f9)<4i).. 
It affords. This would be an awful dej^^vt^mifofi 
warmth is more than commonly grateful M aeces* 
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Bar;.^|Ui#m^ ia consequence of the very feeUenees x>r 
iheir fraxoes. Or we may suppose that their nerves 
were constituted so as to feel uo paiu from burning:.— 
an arrangement which would eifectually guarantee 
them against the tortures of falling in the fire : But, 
in the first place, nerves feel pain under the same 
law that enables them to feel pleasure — the agony of 
huruing arises altogether from an excessive degree of 
tiie stimulus of heat» which, when moderate, is genial 
and pleasant; and, secondly^ if no pain were felt 
when in the fire, the child and old man would have 
IK) urgent motive to get out of it. Under the present 
system, the pain would excite an intense desire to es- 
cape; it would increase their muscular energy, or make 
them roar aloud for assistance ; in short, it would com- 
)/el them to get out of the fire, by some means or 
other, and thus if possible escape from death. As they 
fell into the fire inconsequence of a deficiency of men- 
tal or bodily power to keep out of it, the conclusion is 
obvious, that if no pain attended their contact with 
the flames, they might repose there as contentedly as 
on a bed of down ; and the fond mother might find a 
black cinder for her child, or a pious daughter a half- 
charred mass of bones for her father, although he had 
beea only in an adjoining apartment, the slightest cry 
or groan from which would have brought her to arrest 
the calamity. 

In this instance, then, the law of combustion under 
which punishment is inflicted, is both benevolent and 
just, even when pain visits persons who were inca- 
pable of avoiding the ofi^ence ; because the object of 
the law is the welfare of these very unconscious of- 
fenders themselves, so that if it were subverted, they 
would be greatfy injured, and would loudly petition 
for its re-establishment. 

Let us take another example. Opium, by its in- 
herent qualities, and the relationship established by 
the Creator between it and the nervous system of 
man, operates, if taken in one proportion, as a stimu- 
lant; if the proportion is increased, it becomes a seda- 
tive ; and if still increased, it paralyses the nervous 
system altogether, and death ensues. Now, it is 
generally admitted that there is no want of benevo- 
lence and justice, when a full-grown and intelligent 
man loses his life, if he deliberately swallow an over- 
dofle of opium, knowing its qualities and their effects ; 
because, it is said, he exposed himself to these effects 
yoluntarily : When, however, an ignorant child, grop- 
ing about for something to eat and drink, in order to 
Ejitisry the craving of its natural curiosity and appe- 
tite, stumbles on a phial of laudanum, intended for 
the use of some sick relative, pulls the cork, drinks, 
and dies — many persons imagine that it is very diffi- 
cuTt|t6 discover justice and benevolence in this severe, 
andj as they say, unmerited catastrophe. 

But the real view of the law under which both 
events happen, appears to me to be this. The inhe- 
rent qualities of opium, and its relationship to the 
nervous system, are very obviously benevolent, and 
are the sources of manifest advantages to man. If, 
in order to avoid every chance of accidents, opium, in 
BO far as children are concerned, were deprived of its 
qualities. So that their nervous system received no 
greater impression from it than from tepid water, it 
is c^ekrthat Aey would be decidedly suiferers. The 
greatest advantages of the drug are derived from its 
Kale of (^ciency, by which it can be made to pro- 
duce, first a stimulating effect, then a gently sedative, 
and afterwards a higher and a higher degree of seda- 
tive influence, until, by insensible degrees, absolute 
pattiysis may ensue. A dose which kills in health will 
cure in disease ; and, if its range were limited to ef- 
^^ beneficial In health, its advantages in disease^ 
arlisfig from higher action, would necessarily be lost 
-^•^'thit ehildren, by the supposed arrangement, 
^dtid h^ icttt off from its beneficial administration. 
^IS^'^^ between it and the law of combustion is 
^0^^. ^'fp We could never have commanded a de- 
pw|p%dii(^ftVKer than that which gently warms the 
AoUur fMlM^/{re tHust have wanted all the advantages 



now derivable from the intense heats uied in cookings 
baking, and manufacturing; if we could never have 
commanded more than the gently stimalant anii ae* 
iiative effects of opium on the body in a elate of 
health, we should necessarily have been deprived of 
its powerful remedial action in cases CKf disease. The 
proper question then is. Whether ia it more beneyo* 
lent and just that children, after they have beeo ex« 
posed, from whatever cause, to that high degree oC its 
influence, which, although beneficial in disease, it ad- 
verse to the healthy action of the nervous system, 
should be preserved alive in this miserable condition, 
or that life should at once be terminated ? It -ap. 
pears obviously advantageous to the offender himself, 
that death should relieve him from the unhappy con- 
dition into which his organised frame has been 
brought by the abuse of this substance, calculated, 
when discreetly used, to confer on him no mean ad« 
vantages. 

The principle that Divine punishments are founded 
in benevolence, even to the sufferer, is strongly eliw 
cidated in the case of the organic laws. When in« 
flammation, for example, has seized any vital organ, 
if there were no pain, there would be no intimation 
that an organic law had been infringed, the disease 
would proceed quietly in its progress, and death would 
ensue without the least previous warning. The pain 
attending an acute disease, therefore, is obviously 
instituted to warn the sufferer, by the most forcible 
of all admonitions, to return to obedience to the law 
which he has infringed. In the case of a broken 
limb, or a deep cut, the principle becomes exceedingly 
obvious. The bone of the leg will re-unite, if the 
broken edges are preserved in close contact ; and the 
subsequent serviceable condition of the limb will de« 
pend much upon the degree of exactness with which 
they have been made to re-approach and been pre* 
served in their natural position. Now, in the Jirtt 
place, the pain attending a broken limb gives a most 
peremptory intimation that an injury has been sus» 
tained ; secondly^ it excites the individual most forcibly 
to the reparation of it ; and, thirdly, as it recurs with 
a degree of violence exactly proportioned to the dis- 
turbance of the parts, after the healing process haa 
commenced it officiates like a sentinel with a drawn 
sword, compelling the patient to avoid every thing 
that may impede his recovery. The same observations 
apply to a flesh-wound. The pain serves to intimate 
the injury, and to excite to its removal. The dis- 
severed edges of the skin, nerves, and muscles, if 
skilfully made to re-approach, will, by the organic 
law, re-unite if left iu repose. An accession of pain 
follows every disturbance of their condition, when in 
the process of healing ; and it serves, therefore, as a 
most effectual and benevolent guardian of the welfare 
of the individual. If these views be correct, what 
person would dispense with the pain which attenda 
the infringement of the organic laws, although such 
a boon were offered for his acceptance ? It is obvi- 
ous, that, if he possessed the least glimmering of 
understanding, he would thank the Creator for the 
institution, and beg in mercy to be allowed the benefits 
attending it ; especially if he considered the fact, that, 
after the possibility of recovery ceases, death steps in 
to terminate the suffering. 

The point to which I request the reader's special 
attention is, that the power of the individual to avoid, 
or not to avoid, the infringement of the law in the 
particular instance which brings the punishment, is 
not an indispensable circumstance in rendering the 
infliction benevolent and just. The infliction is ap-. 
proved of by the moral sentiments and intellect, he- 
cause the law, in its legitimate operation, ii calculated 
altogether for the advantage of the subject ; and be- 
cause the punishment has no object but iQ hriftg ^im 
bcu:k to obedience for h>^ own welfare, or to terminate 
his sufferings when he has erred too widely to return^ . 

Let us now inquire whether the same principle pr^ 
vails in regard to the infringement of the Moral and 
latellecfiufu Laws*. Xhla inveatigatioa if attexided 
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iviilli^gpeftt difficulty; and it maybe bait elucidated 
by Attending, in the first pUce^ to the liability to 
puiAlsbment for their actiont, under which the lower 
animals are placed. 

The physical and organio laws affect the inferior 
creatures in the same manner as they regulate man, 
se tiiat nothing need be said en these points. The 
aiuxnals are endowed with propensities impelling them 
te act) and a certain degree of intellect enabling them 
to perceive the consequences of their actions. These 
faculties prompt them to inflict punishment on each 
Other for infringement of their rights, although they 
possess no sentiments pointing out the moral guilt of 
such oonduct. For example, dogs possess Acquisitive* 
nets, which gives them the sense of property : when 
one is in possession of a bone, and another attempts 
to steal it, this act instantly excites the Combative* 
ness and Destructiveness of the proprietor of the bone, 
and he proceeds to worry the assailant. Or a cook, 
on a dunghill, finds a rival intruding on his dotnain, 
and under the instinctive inspiration of Combativeness 
and offended Self-£steem, he attacks him and drites 
him off. I call this inflicting amma/pttfttsAm^M^. In 
these cases it is not supposed that the aggressors pos* 
sess moral faculties, intimating that their trespass is 
wrong, or free will by which they could avoid it. I 
view them as inspired by their propensities, and rush* 
lug blindly to gratification* Nevertheless, in the ef^ 
£Bct which the aggression produces on the propensities 
ef the animal assailed, we perceive an arrangement 
instituted by the Creator for checking outrage, and 
arresting its progress. 

Before the penalty inflicted could be viewed by man 
as just in such cases, it would be necessary to perceire 
that it was instituted for the benefit of the aggressors 
themselves ; and, in truth, this is clearly observed to 
be the case. If all dogs neglected to seek bones, and 
dedicated themselves solely to stealing ; and if cocks, 
in general, deserted their own domains, and gare them- 
selves up only to felonious inroads on each other's terri- 
tories; it is evident that the races of these animals 
Vould soon become extinct. It follows also, that any 
individual am<mg them who should habitually abandon 
himself to such transgressions, would speedily lose his 
life by violence or starvation. If, then, it is beueficial 
for the race, and also for the individual offender him- 
self, in these instances, to be arrested in his progress, 
his chastisement is decidedly benevolent and just. 

It is interesting to observe, that various provisions 
are made under the animal law for bringing about sub- 
stantial justice, even in creatures destitute of the sen- 
timent of Conscientiousness. The lower animals make 
gerfectly sure of punishing only the real offender ; for 
e must be caught in the act, otherwise he is not 
▼isited by their resentment. In the next place, it ap. 
pears to be the general law of animal nature, that 
unless the offender has carried his inroad to an ex- 
treme extent, the punishment is relaxed the moment 
he desists ; that is to say, the master of the bone or 
dunghill is generally satisfied with simple defence, and 
rarely abandons his treasure to pursue the offender for 
the sake of mere reveuge. 

Farther, the animals, in inflicting punishment, make 
no inquiry into the cause of the offence. With them 
it affords no alleviation that the aggressor is himself 
in a state of the greatest destitution, or that his appe- 
tite is irresistible ; neither do they concern themselves 
about his fate after they have made him undergo the 
penalty. He may die of the wounds they have in- 
flicted upon him, or of absolute starvation, before their 
eyes, without their enjoyment being in the least dis- 
turbed. This arises from their faculties consisting 
entirely of those powers which regard only self. They 
are deficient in the faculties which inquire into causes 
and trace consequences s and in the moral Sentiments, 
which desire, with a disinterested affection, the wel- 
fare of other beings. 

Nevertheless, the punishment which they inflict is 
in itself just, and serves, as we have seen^ a decidedly 
beneficial end. Leins now direct our attention to man. 



Man pMiesset the same animal propetiAitiM M those 
of the lower creatures^ and, tinder &eir lustigatlon, 
he inflicts punishment on principles precisely anal^ 
gous to those under which they chastise. Indeed it 
is curious to remark, that hitherto the criminal laws, 
even of the most civilised nations, have been framed 
on the principles of animal punishment exclusively. 
A thief, for example, breaks into a dwelling-honse and 
steals. The reflecting fkeultles are employed to die. 
Cover the offender, and find evidence of the offence. 
Judges and juries assemble to determine whether the 
evidence is sufficient ; and if they find it to be so, the 
offender is ordered to be banished, imprisoned, or 
hanged. We are apt to imagine that there is some- 
thing moral in the trial. But the sole object of it is 
to ascertain that a Crime has been committedi and that 
the accused is the real offender. The dog and cock 
make equally certain of both points ; because they 
never punish except when the individual is caught in 
the offence. Ouilt being ascertained, and the offender 
identified, the dog shakes and worries him, and then 
lets him go ; while man scourges his back, or make* 
him mount the steps of a tread-mill, and then turni 
him adrift. If the offender has been very presumpta- 
out and pertinacious in his aggression, the dog some, 
times, although rarely, throttles him ootright: and 
man, in similar circumstances, very generally strangles 
him with a rope, or cuts off his head. The dog, ia 
his proceeding, makes no inquiry Into the causes which 
led to the crime, or into the consequences,, v^u. the 
offender, of the punishment which he inflicts. In tkii 
also he is imitated by the human race^ Man inflicts 
his vengeance with as little inquiry into the causes 
which led to the offence — and, except when he puts 
him to death, he turns the culprit adrift upon the 
world after he has undergone his punishment, with ss 
little concern about what shall next befall him as is 
shown by his canine prototype. The dog acts in this 
manner, because he is Inspired by animal propensities) 
and higher faculties have been denied him. Man imi. 
tates him, because he too has received animal faculties 
—and because, although he possessel, in addition to 
them, moral sentiments and reflecting intellect, he has 
not yet discovered the practical application of these to 
the subject of criminal legislation. 

The animal punishment is not without advantoge 
even in the case of man, although it is far short, in 
this respect, of what he might obtain by following the 
guidance of his moral sentiments and enlightened in-* 
tellect. Man as a mere animal could not exist in so- 
ciety, unless some check were instituted against abases 
of the propensities ; and hence it is quite obvious that 
animal vengeance, rude as it is, carries with It results 
beneficial even to the offender, except where it pats 
him to death — a degree of punishment which, as we 
have seen, the lower animals rarely inflict on esoh. 
other of the same species. Unless the outrages of 
Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Bsteem, and the 
other animal faculties, were checked, humaa society 
would be dissolved, and by that resnlt^ the offenders 
themselves would suffer more grievon»<calaiaitte8thaB 
under any moderate form of animal caatigationv 

The world is arranged, in so far aa regacds ths 
lower creatures, with a wise relatiiHi to the ikculties 
bestowed on them. Accordingly, animal xe$eatmeut 
is really effective in their case. In conseqiianoo ^^ 
their not possessing reflecting faculties, they are in-* 
capable of forming deep or extensive lohenuxs iot 
mutual aggression, and are not led to speculate on the 
chances of escaping detection in their misdeeds. Tiwir 
offences are limited to casual overflowings oi tlw" 
propensities when excited by momentary temptation t> 
which are checked by counter overflowings of othstf 
propensities, momentarily excited in the animals a^ 
grieved. 

In regard to man, however, the world has bseo »f- 
ranged on the principle oi supremacy of tha- mow 
sentiments s/ad intellect ; and, in con8equen«e,aAlnvd 
retribution is not equally effectual in his cass» v'^ 
example, a human offender, employs his iuieliecc^ 
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Itnnng mMns to enable him to emiape d«ieetioB, or 
to defend himself against punishment s and henoe, 
although he sees punishment staring him in the fkoe, 
his hope deludes him into the belief that he may 
escape it. Farther, if the i«al cause of human of- 
fences be ezcessive size and aotirity of the organs of 
the animal propensities, it follows that mere punish- 
meut cannot put a stop to crime ; because it overlooks 
the cause, and leaves it lo operate with tmabdt^ enerpp 
ttfier tbe injliotion has been endured. The history of 
the world, accordingly, presents us with a regular 
ittocession of crimes and punishments, and at present 
the series appears to be as far remoired from a termi- 
nation as at any previous period of the annals of the 
race. 

If the world. In regard to man, has been arranged 
on the principle of supremacy of ^e moral sentiments 
and intellect, we might expect better success were 
moral retributiony of which I now proceed to treat, 
renorted to. 

The motive which prompts the dog to worry, and 
the cock to peck and spur his assailant, is, as we have 
seen, mere animal resentment. His propensities are 
disagreeably affected, and Combativeness and De^ 
structiveness instinctively start into activity to repel 
the aggression. The animal resentment of man is 
precisely analogous. A thief is odious to Acquisitive- 
ness, because he robs it of its treasures ; a murderer 
Is offensive to our feelings, because he extinguishes 
life. And, these faculties being offended, Combative- 
neu and Mstructiveness rush to their aid in man 
while under the animal dominion, as instinctively as 
in the dog..k.and punish the offender on principles, 
and in a way, exactly similar. 
^ Tbe case Is different with the proper human facul- 
ties. Benevolence, contemplating outrage and mur- 
der, disapproves of them because they are hostile to its 
inherent constitution, and because they occasion cala- 
mities to those who are their objects, and misery to 
the perpetrators themselves. Conscientiousness is 
pained by the perception of theft, because its very 
natore revolts at every infringement of right, and 
because jostioe is essential to the welfare of all intelli- 
gent beings. Veneration is offended at reckless insult 
and indignity, because its desire is to respect the intel- 
ligent creatures of the God whom it adores, believing 
that they are all the objects of his love. When crime 
i< presented to the moral sentiments, therefore, they 
all ardently and instinctively desire that it should be 
•topped, and its recurrence prevented, just because it 
{< in direct Opposition to their very nature : and this 
irapression on their part is not dependent on the power 
of the criminal to offend or to forbear. Benevolence 
grieves at death inflicted by a madman, and calls aloud 
that it should be averted ; Conscieutiousnes disavows 
sU thefif although committed by an idiot, and requires 
that he should be restrained ; while Veneration re- 
oails at the irreverences even of the phrensied. The 
ciroomstance of the offenders being involuntary agents, 
qniie incapable of restraining their propensities, does 
not alter the aversion of the moral faculties to their 
Actions t and the reasons of this are obvious : flret, 
these faculties hate evil because it is contrary to their 
nsinre,l^om whatever source it springs ; and, secondly y 
tbe oironmscance of the aggressor being a necessary 
Bgent, does not diminish the calamity inflicted on the 
MdEBrert it is as painful to be killed by a madman as 
^ a deliberate assassin ; and it is as destructive to 
property to be robbed by a cunning idiot, as by an 
seats and practised thief. 

We pereeive, therefore, as the first feature of the 
moral andintelleotuai law, that the higher sentiments, 
sbsdhitslyatid in all circumstances, declare against of- 
feneeti, and demand imperatively that they shall be 
brought to an end. 

Theteiem great difference, however, between the 
means wht^h they suggest for accomplishing this ob- 
JMt) and ihiosii prompted by the propensities. The 
lattSr, aii have ssdd, blindly inflict animal resentment 
vithoot the slightest regard to the eausM which led 



to the crime, or the eonsequenoee of the pnnishnMnS; 
They seise the aggressor, and worry, bite, or stnmgrhi 
him ; and there they begin and terminate their opeM. 
tions. 

The moral and intellectual faculties, on the other 
hand, embrace even the criminal himself within the 
^ange of their sympathies. Benevolence desires to 
render him virtnoue, and thereafter happy, as well as 
to rescue his victim. Veneration desires that he 
should be treated as a maut and Conscientiousness 
declares that it cuinot with satisfaction acquiesce in 
any administration towards him that does not tend 
to remove the motives of his misconduct, and to pr#i 
vent their recurrence. The first step, then, which 
the moral and intellectOAl faculties combine in de- 
manding, is a fhll exposition of the causes of the of*, 
fence, and the consequences of the mode of treatment 
proposed. 

Let us, then, pursue this investigation ; and here It 
may be observed, that we are now in condition to do 
so with something like a chance of success ; for by 
the aid of Phrenology, we have obtained a tolerably 
clear view of the elementary faculties of the mind, 
and the eifecfes of organisation on their activity and 
vigour. 

The leading fact, then, which arrests our attentfoil 
in this inquiry, is, that everp crime proceeds from an 
abuse of some faculty or other; and the question im- 
mediately arises, Whence originates the tendency to 
abuse ? Phrenology enables us to answer. From three 
sources : fi/rsty from particular organs being too large 
and spontaneously active ; secondly^ from great excite- 
ment produced by external causes ; or, thirdly, from 
ignorance of what are uses and what are abuses of the 
fiicultles. 

The moral and intellectual powers next demand, 
What is the cause of particular organs being too large 
and active in individuals ? Phrenology, for answer, 
points to the law of hereditary descent, by which the 
organs most energetic in the parents determine those 
which shall predominate in the child. Intellect then 
infers thVit, according to this view, certain individuals 
are unfortunate at birth, in having received organs 
from their parents so ill proportioned, that abuse of 
some of them is almost an inevitable consequence if 
they are left to the sole guidance of their own sugges- 
tions. Phrenology replies, that the fact appears to ba 
exactly so. In the Museum of the Phrenological So- 
ciety is exhibited a large assemblage of skulls and 
casts of the heads of criminals, collected from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America ; and an undeniable feature 
in them all, is a great preponderance of the organs of 
the animal faculties over those of the moral sentiments 
and intellect. 

In the next place, great excitement from external 
causes may arise from the individual being pressed by 
animal want, stimulated by intoxicating liquors, or 
seduced by evil example, and from a variety of similar 
influences. 

And, thirdly, abuses may arise ftfom sheer want of 
information concerning the constitution of the mind 
and its relations to external objects. Persecution for 
opinion, for example, is a crime obviously referable 
to this source. 

I have examined the cerebral developement of a 
considerable number of criminals, and inquired luto 
the extemai circumstances in which they had been 
placed, and have no hesitation in saying, that if, in 
the case of every offender, the three sources of crime 
here enumerated were investigated, reported on, and 
published, the conviction would become irresistible 
that the individual was the victim of his nature and 
external condition, and penitentiaries would be re- 
sorted to as the only means of at once abating crime 
and satisfying the moral feelings of the communitv. 
The public err through ignorance, and knowledge only 
is needed, to ensure their going into the right path* 

Moreover, intellect perceives, and the moral sent!* 
ments acknowledge, that these causes exist imdeperu 
denlfy of the vnU of thcoffender. The ttiminal, for 
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>«jBa|n^te)'M not the eause of the unfortunate prepon- 
Usrapaeof ihe liaimcJ orgaus ;n his own brain ; neither 
JB-he the creator of the external circumstances which 
•lead h» propensities into abuse, or of the ignorance 
tifiiAhich h» is involved. NcTertheless, the moral and 
oiiMdlectnal faculties of the indifferent spectator of his 
teondf lien do not, on this account, admit that he ought, 
.eiti^er for his own sake or for that of society, to be 
permitted to proceed in an unrestricted course of crime. 
Thtff absolutely insist on arresting his progress, and 
their first question is. How may this best be done ? 
intellect answers^ J3p removing the catues which pro* 
duee the offenoea* 

The first cause— the great preponderance of the ani- 
mal organs— 4»nnot, by any means yet known, be 
aummarily removed. Intellect, therefore, points out 
another alternative — ^that of supplying, by moral and 
physical restraint, the control which, in a brain better 
oonatituted, is afforded by large moral and intellectual 
organs; in short, of placing the offender under such 
a degree of effective control as absolutely to prevent 
the abuses of his faculties. Benevolence acknowledges 
this proceeding to be kind. Veneration to be respect- 
ful, and Conscientiousness to be just, at once to the 
offender himself and to society ; and Intellect perceives 
that, whenever it is adopted, it will form an import- 
ant step towards preventing a repetition of crimes. 

The second cause, viz. great excitement from with. 
imt, may be removed by withdrawing the individual 
from the influence of the un£avourable external cir. 
cumstances to which he is exposed. The very re- 
straint and control which serve to effect the first 
object, will directly tend to accomplish this second one 
at the same time. 

The third cause—namely, ignorance— may be re- 
moved by. conveying instruction to the intellectual 
powers. 

If these principles be sound, the measures now re- 
commended ought, when viewed in all their conse- 
quences, to be not only the most just and benevolent, 
but at the same time the moit advantageous that could 
be adoptetL Let us contrast their results with those 
of the animal method. 

Under the animal system, as we have already seen, 
no measures except the excitement of terror, afe taken 
to prevent the commission of crime. Under the moral 
plan, as soon as a tendency to abuse the faculties ap- 
peared in any individual, instant means of prevention 
would be resorted to, because the sentiments could not 
be satisfied unless this were done. Under the animal 
systmn, no inquiry is made into the future proceed, 
ings of the offender, and he is turned loose upon so. 
ciety under the unabated influence of all the causes 
which led to his infringement of the law ; and as 
effects never cease while their causes continue to ope- 
rate, he repeats his offence, and becomes the object of 
a new animal infliction. Under the moral system, 
the causes would be removedi and the evil effects would 
cease. 

Under the animal system, the propensities of the 
offender and society are maintained in habitual ex. 
citement; for the punishment proceeds from the ani- 
mal faculties, and is likewise addressed to them. 
Flogging, for instance, proceeds from Destructiveness, 
and is addressed solely to sensation and fear. The 
tread-mill springs from Destructiveness in a milder 
form, and as its sole object is to cause annoyance to 
the offender^ it is obviously addressed only to Canti* 
ousness and his selfish feelings. Hanging and deca- 
pitation undeniably spring from Destructiveness, and 
are administered as terrors to the propensitiee of per- 
sons criminally disposed. These punishments, again, 
especially the last, are calculated to gratify the animal 
faculties, and none else, in the spectators who witness 
tfaeta* The execution of a criminal obvteuriy interests 
and exdtes Deetractiveness, Cautiousness, and 8elf- 
Esteem, in the beholder, and nothing can be farther 
Mmoved than snch exhibitions from the proper food 
of ^ftevolence, Veneration, and GonseientiousneMk 

Under th« mor»l iyiteoi ag«iii| the faoultiet exer- 



cised, and* addneesed inrestrMning and inatr««iing Uie 
offender, are, as exclusively as possible^Mtfaei hwnvn 
powers. The propensities are employed merely u 
the servants of the moral sentiments in aocomplishio^ 
their benignant purposes, and Benevolence is ss m> 
tively engaged in behalf of the offender as of society 
at large. The whole influence of the proeeeding is 
ameliorating and elevating. 

Under the animal system, the offspring of psrsnts 
who have been recently engaged in either sufferisg, 
inflicting, or witnessing punishment, inherit, by t£e 
organic law, large and active animal organs, occasioDfl^ 
by the excitementof these organs in the parents. Tbui 
a public execution, from the violent stimulus wiiiuh 
it produces in the lower faculties of the spectator!, 
may, within twenty-four hours of its exhibitiou, be 
the direct cause of a new crop of victims for the gsl. 
lows. ' 

Under the moral system, children bom of parents 
actively engaged in undergoing, executing, or witnev- 
ing the elevating and ennobling process of moral rs- 
formation, will, by tbe organic law, inherit an incresaed 
developement of the moral and intellectual orguu, 
and be farther removed than their parents from ths 
risk of lapsing into crime. 

Under the animal system, spectators of crime, and 
accomplices, need to be bribed with large rewards ta 
induce them to communicate their knowledge of the 
offence; and witnesses require to be compelled by 
penalties to bear testimony to what they have ssen 
concerning it. Many will recollect the aiieotin^ pic- 
ture of mental agony drawn by the aathorof Waver, 
ley, when Jeanie Deans, at the bar of the HighCoitrt 
of Justiciary, gives evidence against her sister, which 
was to deprive that sister of life. Parallel cases oc. 
cur too frequently in actual experience. The resi 
cause of this aversion to betray, and internal repug. 
nance to give evidence, is, that the moral sentimenii 
are revolted by the delivery of the culprit to the cruelty 
of animal resentment. 

Under the moral system, the higher sentiments sod 
intellect of the spectator of a crime, and those of tbe 
nearest relatives of the offender, would unite with 
those of society at large in an unanimous desire to de- 
liver him up with the utmost speed to the ameliorat- 
ing influence of moral treatment, as the highest bene- 
volence even to himself. 

Under the animal system, the office of public execn- 
tiouer is odious, execrable, and universally contemned. 
If it were necessary by the Creator's institutioDs, it 
would present the extraordinary anomaly of a neoeu 
sary duty being. execrated by the moral sentimeatiu 
This would be a direct inconsistency between the die- 
tates of the superior faculties and the arrangement ef 
the external world. But the animal executioner H 
not acknowledged as neceteary by the human £tcul- 
ties. Under the moral system, the criminal would be 
committed to persons whose duties would be identical 
with those of the clergyman, the physician, and the 
teacher. These are the executioners nnder the moral 
law ; and, j ust because their avocations are highly grate- 
ful to the superior sentiments, they are the most es- 
teemed of mankind. 

The highest and the most important object of this 
long exposition of the principles of punishment under 
the natural laws, remains to be unfolded. 

We are all liable to abuse our faculties; axad tbe 
inquiry is exceedingly interesting, what, in ourcasBs, 
are the causes of the infringement of the moral ia-v. 
The offences which we daily commit, are neither 
more nor less than minor degrees of abuse of the very 
same faculties of which crimes are the greater* For 
example, if in private life we backbite or slander vaa 
neighbour, we commit abuses of Sel£>Bsteem and De- 
structiveness, which, if increased merely in intensisy, 
without at all changing their nature, might end, as in 
Ireland, in maiming his cattle^ or, ae in Spahi or 
Italy, in murdering him outright. If in^uy'traanction 
of life we deliberately give false zepsnentatieBau «^ 
any articto we have for aaley or OTercbarge it in V^^ 
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this is just a minor abofe of Secretiveness and Aoqai- 
RitifeiiMfl aetiug^ in abfenoe of the moitU fentimmiti, 
of tt^hfeh'tHbiiM pocket-picking and vtealing are higher 
degimMia I ti«ed not carry the parallel farther. It is 
so obvious that every offence against the moral law is 
in abase of some numlty or other, and that great 
crimes are merely great abuses, and smaller offences 
more slight aberrations, that every one must perceive 
the fact to be so. 

Reverting to what I observed in regard to crime, 
I repeat that every infringement of the moral law, the 
stdailest as well as the greatest, is denounced by the 
moral sentiments and intellect ; just because it is op- 
piMsd to their nature, and they desire absolutely to 
hrimg ail abuses to an end, from whatever source they 
ipriDg, and be they voluntary or involuntary. 

Animal resentment is, according to the present prac- 
tice of society, resorted to as the chief method of deal- 
ing with the minor, just as it is with the higher, 
abuses of our faculties. If one gentleman insults 
another, the offended party makes no inquiry into the 
state of mind and other causes that produced the in* 
salt, but proceeds to knock him on the head, to cbai- 
lenge and thereafter to shoot him, or to prosecute him 
in a jury court, and inflict pain by depHving him of 
money. These are the common methods by which 
lufln inflict animal retribution on each other, and in 
osentlal character they do not much differ from those 
foUowed by the lower creatures* 

I do not say that these proceedings are absolutely 
vithout beneficial effect. The animal faculties are 
selfish, and' these inroads upon their enjoyment have 
imdonbtedly & tendency to check them. It is painful 
to a gentleman to be knocked down or shot, and, in 
fionsoquenee^ maniy individuals whose moral principles 
are lov, are induced so to manage matters as to avoid 
these forms of retaliation, who would not be restrained 
from iosuliing their neighbours by the dictates of their 
own feelings. But here the benefit terminates. The 
tnflictioB of the chastisement excites only the animal 
faculties of the offended party, and it is siddressed ex- 
dosivciyio the animal part of the offender's mind. 
Habitual morality, however, cannot exist without su- 
preme activity of tlie moral sentiments ; and the whole 
osde of animal law, and animal punishment, does no- 
thiog whatever to establish this as a permanent con- 
dition of mind. 

Under the moral and intellectual law, every thing 
is different. The intellectual faculties inquire into 
the causes of abuses, and the moral sentiments desire 
to remove ^em with kindness and respect even for 
the offender himself. If one person insult another, 
the intellect, aided by Phrenology, perceives that he 
oust of necessity do so either from extreme predomi- 
aanoe of Combativeuess, Destructiveness, and Self- 
fisteem inhis own brain, so that he has an instinctive 
tendency to insult, just as some ill-natured dogs and 
hones have a tendency to bite without provocation ; 
or, teefrndlffy from excessive stimulus from without — 
that is to say, from some aggression offered to these 
lower eegans by other people ; or, thirdly^ from intel- 
leotttsl igqoraac«-*-4hat is, erroneously supposing un- 
real- motives and intentions in the party whom he 
insults. If OTie person cheat another, intellect, with 
the assiatanee ef Phrenology, perceives that he can do 
•0 only because Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness pre- 
dominate in lum over Conscientiousness, because the 
saternal temptation to cheat is too powerful for his 
comhinsstion of faculties to resist, or because he is igno- 
rant that cheating is equally fatal to his own interest 
as iir^rioos to that of his victim. In short, the con- 
phuioii >is irresistibly come to, that no abuse of the 
sattnal Daeaities can be committed that may not be 
bai«d. to these or similar causes. 

'Bttt.inteUeet^and the moral sentiments desire to 
nmove she' causes as the most effectual way of putting 
aa end ta the effects, and their method is one conge- 
staLsii.theu:osrn constitution. If a man is by nature 
inritsMa^' n^.yroiie to injure every one with whom 
U«OBCi:ialO'«oo(a0t| Ihey dosire most sedulously to 



remove every oaose that may tend to exasperate his 
propensities, and also to surround him wi^sfoae 
moral and intellectual atmosphere. If he is exjnsdd 
to temptation, they desire to withdraw it ; if he -is 
misinformed, ignorant, or deceived, they desire to in^ 
struct him and give him correct information. After 
we have suffered injury from another, if we peveeive 
the causes from which it proceeded to be resiUy cueh 
as I have now explained, and if we comprehend and 
believe in the supremacy of the moral law, it will be 
impossible for ns to prefer the method of vcdresa by 
animal resentment. 

The question naturally presents itself. What is the 
distinction between right and wrong, under this sys*> 
tem ? If offences proceed from unfortunate develope- 
ment of brain, not fashioned by the individual hinaself 
.—from external temptations which he did not make 
o-or from want of knowledge which he never had it 
in his power to possess — ^how are the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, merit and demerit, to be ex- 
plicated and maintained ? The answer is simple. 

The natural ditHncHon between right and vfnm^ 
so far as man is concerned, depends on the constitu^ 
tion of the moral and intellectual faculties. The aot 
of wantonly killing another is wrong, because it is in 
direct opposition to the dictates of Benevolence* The 
act of appropriating to ourselves effects belonging to 
another is wrong, because it is distinctly denounced 
by Conscientiousness ; and so with all other misdeeds. 
The authority of the moral law, in forbidding these 
offences, depends on the whole arrangements of crea* 
tion being constituted to enforce its dictates. If 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness denounce mur* 
der, and if the whole other faculties of the miud, and 
the external order of things, harmonise with their 
dictates and combine to punish the offender, the 
foundation and sanctions of the moral law appear 
abundantly strong. It has been objected, that, in 
Tartary, to steal from strangers is honourable ; but 
Dr T. Brown has well answered this objection. There 
are more principles in the mind than Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscieutiousness ; and it is quite 
possible to misinform the intellect, and thereby mis- 
direct the propensities and sentiments. For exam* 
Sle, the Tartars are taught to believe that all men 
eyond their own tribes are their enemies, and would 
rob and murder them if they could ; and, of course, 
as long as this intellectual conviction lasts, strangers 
become the objects of their animal resentment. 
Every foreigner is, in their eyes, a criminal, dearly 
convicted of deliberate purpose to rob and murder. 
In Britain, under Lord EUenborough's act, when 
men are convicted in a court of this inienHon^ they 
are delivered over to the hangman to be executed ; 
and we might as well maintain, as a general proposi* 
tion, that the English are fond of hanging one another, 
as that the Tartars approve of robbery and murder. 
Strangers whom the latter maltreat in this manner, 
actually stand convicted in their minds of an inten- 
tion of using them in the same way if they could. 
The real method of arriving at a correct view of the 
question is to suppose the conviction complete in a 
Tartar*s mind, thiit other men love him and make 
him an object of their most sedulous benevolence, and 
then ask him whether, he approves of robbing and 
murdering a benefactor. There is no instance of 
human nature, in a state of sanity, regarding such a 
deed as virtuous. The moral law, therefore, when 
cleared of other principles that may ace along with 
it, but are not part of it, is obviously universal and 
inflexible in its dictates 

The views contained in this chapter were printed 
and distributed among a few friends in 1827» and I 
was favoured .by'them. with several remarks. Two 
ol these appear to me to merit a reply. 

ItJis <»l^ted^ thaV according to the moral system 
of treating Q&snders,. punishment would baiU>ragaiiedk 
and crimo encouraged. . ,- < , t ) -> . ^ 

X respectftvUs! aMSWer, that if this system ha >rigM 
ia iis«U^ iitod mvti W (h^ mf(w^ oi' iiuittiHU ^UrOi 
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carry in Itself an tlie prnifshment tliat will be needed, 
or that can serve any beneficial end. I believe that 
to' an individual whose mind consists chiefly of ani- 
tnal propensities and intellect — confinement, com- 
pulsory labour, and the enforcement of moral con- 
duet, will be highly disagpreeable, and that this is the 
punishment which the Creator designed should attend 
that unfortunate combination of mental qualities. 
It is- analogous to the pain of a wound; the object of 
which is, to induce the patient to avoid Injuring him- 
self again. The irksomeness and suffering to a cri- 
minal, inseparable from confinement and forced la- 
hour, are intended as inducements to him to avoid 
ittft-ingements of the moral law ; and when perceived 
by himself to arise from the connexion established by 
the Creator between crime and the most humane 
means of restraining it, he will learn to submit to the 
infliction, without those rebellious feelings which 
-are generally excited by pure animal retribution. It 
appears to me that the call for more suffering than 
would accompany the moral method of treatment, 
•proceeds to a great extent from the yet untamed bar- 
barism of our own minds ; just as it was the savage- 
ness of the hearts of our ancestors which led them to 
regard torture and burning as neeessary in their ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. Tn proportion as 
the higher sentiments shall gain ascendancy among 
men, severity will be less in demand, and its inutility 
will be more generally perceived. The Americans, 
In their penitentiaries, have set an admirable exam- 
ple to Europe in regard to criminal legislation. 
Their views still admit of improvement, but they 
have entered on the right path by which success is to 
be attained. Dr Caldwell of Lexington has offered 
them excellent counsel, which I hope they will ap. 
preciate and follow. 

Another objection is, that the vie;W8 now advocated, 
even supposing them to be true, are Utopian, and can- 
not be carried into effect in the present condition of 
feoeiety. I deny the first branch of this objection, 
but admit the second to be well founded. No system 
of morals*which is true, can be Utopian — this term be- 
ing understood to mean visionary and impracticable. 
But a true system may not be reducible to practice, 
on its first announcement, by a people who do not 
know one jot of its principles, and whose guides sedu- 
lously divert their minds from studying it. Christi- 
anity itself has not yet been generally practised ; but 
does any rational man on this account denounce it as 
Utopian and worthless ? It would be folly to expect 
judges and juries to abandon the existing practice of 
criminal jurisprudence, and to adopt that which is 
here recommended, before they, and the society for 
whom they act, understand and approve of its princi- 
ples ; and no one who bears in mind by what slow 
and laborious efforts truth makes its way, and how 
long a period is necessary before it can develope itself 
in practice, will expect any new system to triumph in 
the age in which it was first promulgated. I have 
frequently repeated in this work, that, by the moral 
law, we cannot enjoy the full fruits even of our own 
intelligence and virtue, nntil our neighbours have 
been rendered as wise and amiable as ourselves. No 
reasonable man, therefore, can expect to see Uie princi- 
ples expounded in this work, although true, generally 
diffused and adopted in society, until the natural 
means of communicating a knowledge of them^ and 
producing a general conviction of their truth and uti- 
lity, shall have been perseveringly used for a period 
sufllcient to accomplish this end. In the mean time, 
the established practices of society must be supported, 
if not respected ; and he is no friend to the real pro- 
grass of mankind, who, the moment after he has sown 
his moral principles, would attempt to gather the fruit 
of them before he has allowed summer and autumn to 
bring the produce to maturity. The rational philan- 
thropist will zealously teach his principles, and Intro- 
duce them into practice as favourable opportunities 
occtir : not doubting that he will thereby sooner ac 
oonpliih hlM object; than by making premature at* 



tempts at realfsf n^ them, whfch mult Ineeritably enA 
in disappointment.* 

SECT, II, — MOBAI. 4I>Vi^TAOE9 OF FUKI9H9CEKT. 

Aftor the Intellect and moral SMitimeiits have been 
brought to recognise the principles of the Divine ad. 
ministration, so much wisdom, benevolence, and jus- 
tice, are discernible in the natural laws, that our vhele 
nature is ameliorated in consequence of undergoing 
the punishments annexed to them. Punishment en. 
dured by one individual also serves to warn othen 
against transgression. These lads afford anotW 
proof that a grand object of the arrangements ef cran. 
tion is the improvement of the moral and kiteHsetusI 
nature of man. 60 strikingly conspieoons, indeed, is 
the ameliorating influence of suffering, that maay 
persons have su^^sed this to be the primary objea 
tor which it is senfef a notion which, with gieat ds. 
ference, I cannot hdp regarding as nnfoimded in 
principle) and dangarons in practice. If 9mh sad 
misfortunes are mere mweies of Providence, it fol- 
lows that a headacdbe consequent on a debauch is not 
intmded to prevent repetition of dmnkenness, somech 
as to prepare the debaudiee for « th% invisible world;" 
and that shipwreck in a oraay vessel ie not designed 
to render the merchant more cautious, but to lead hia 
to heaven. 

It is undeniable, that In innamerable Instances psia 
and sorrow are the direct oonseqneneee of oiir ova 
misconduct ; atthe same time It is'obvionsly benevolent 
in the Deity to render them beneficial directly, as s 
warning against future transgression, and indireotlv, 
as a means of leading to the purification of the mind. 
Nevertheless, if we shall imagine that in some ia. 
stances it is dispensed as a direct punishment for par* 
ticular transgressions, and In others only on acooant 
of sin in general, and with the view of amelioratiaf 
the spirit of the sufferer, we shall ascribe incoosis- 
tency to the Creator, and expose ourtelveB to the 
danger of attributing our own afflictions to his favoar, 
and those of others to his wrath ; thus festeriag iu 
our minds self-conceit and unoharitableneas. Indivi- 
duals who entertain the belief that bad health,- worldly 
ruin, and sinister accidents, befalling them, are not 
punishments for infringement of the laws of natON^ 
but particular manifestations of the love of the Creator 
towards themselves, make slight inquiry into the na« 
tural causes of their miseries, and bestow few eifortt 
to remove them. In consequence, the chastisemeaM 
endured by them neither correct their own conduct, 
nor deter others from committing similar transgres* 
sions. Some religious seots, who espouse these notionS) 
literally act upon them, and refuse to inoculate with 
the cow'poK to escape contagion, or take othwr mesas 
of avoiding natural calamities. Regarding these «i 
dispensations of Providence sent to prepare them for 
a future world, they conceive that the mor« that befall 
them the better. Farther, these ideas, besides being 
repugnant to the common sense of mankind^ are at 
variance with the principle that the world la arranged 
so as to favour virtue and disconntenance vioe ; beoaiue 
favouring virtue means obviously that the &voared 
virtuous will positively enjoy more hajitpineBS, , aod 
negatively suffer fewer misfortunes, than the vioious. 
The view, therefore, now advocated, appeacaJeds ex- 
ceptionable, viz. that punishment serves a double 
purpose—directly to warn us against traasgreesion, 
and indirectly (when rightly apprehended)* to sub- 
due our lower propensities, and purify and virify our 
moral and intellectual powers. 
Bishop Butler coincides In this interpfotatioa of 

* The leading ideas expounded in this eh^ter have been m^ 
ably and eloquently followed out by Dr Chailea CaldwelU Pmi^ 
sor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of Lexlngtoa. 
Kentucky, in his " New Views of Penitentiary DiftcapRnc, and 
Moral Education and Reformation of Criminals,*' puWisbcd At 
Philadelphia in 1899, and reprinted in the PhrenolQgH»|l Journal* 
vol. viiL pp. 385, 493L Mr Simpson also ha« treat^ the subject 
with great ability in the same Journal, voL ix. p. 481, and in the 
appendix to his worlc on the '< Necessity of Popular jBdueatloa* 
—a work iu which he has expounded aad applied quuiy prihpiplcl 
of the present treaUse with much aeuteocN and mm 0^ Ul^f*' 

tiOD« 
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liatnnl oriwi^iUM. <* Now/' mq^ be, << (n tli« jMresent 
Btate, all which we enjoy, and a ffi'eat part of what we 
suffer, is put in our own power,* For pleasure and 
pain are the consequences of our actions ,* and we are 
endneii hy the Author of onr nature with capacities 
of forMeeiiig these consequences.** *'l know not 
that we have any one kind or degree of enjoyment, 
Imt by the means of our own actions. And, bp pru- 
denee and eare^ we may, for the most part, pass our 
4ayi in tolerable ease and quiet ; or, on the contrary, 
vemay, by rashness, ungooemed passion, wilfulness, or 
eeen hp nepHgenee, make ourselves as miserable as ever 
we please. And many do please to make themselves 
extremely teiserable ; t. e. they do what they knew 
berorehand will render them so. They follow those 
ways, the fruit of which they know, by instruction, 
example, experience, will be disgrace, and poverty, 
snd sickness, and untimely death. This every one 
nbwrves to be the general course of things ; though 
it is to be allowed, we cannot find by experience, that 
ell our snfiTerings are owing to our own follies.** — 
Analogy, part i. ch. 2* In accordance with this last 
remark, I have treated of hereditary diseases; and 
evils resulting from earthquakes, volcanoes, hurri- 
canes, and other convulsions of nature, may be added 
to the same class. 

It has been objected that such punishments as the 
breaking of an arm by a fall, are often so dispropor- 
tionately severe, that, in appointing them, the Crea- 
tor must have had in view some other and more im- 
portant object than that of making them serve as 
mere motives to the observance of the physical laws ; 
and that that object must be to infloence the mind of 
tke suflferer, and draw his attention to concerns of 
higher import. 

In answer I remark, that the human body is liable 
to destruction by severe injuries ; and that the de- 
gree of suffering, in general, bears a just proportion 
to the danger connected with the transgression. 
Thus, a slight surfeit is attended only with headache 
tv general uneasiness, because it does not endanger 
life; a fall on any muscular part of the bodv is 
followed either with no pain, or with only a slight 
indisposition, for the reason that it is not seriously in- 
jnrions to life ; but when a leg or arm is broken, the 
pain is intensely severe, because the bones of these 
limbs stand higli in the scale of utility to man. The 
hnman body is so framed that it may fall nine times 
&nd suffer little damage, but the tenth time a limb 
may be broken, which will entail a painful chastise* 
nent. By this arrangement the mind is kept alive 
to danger to such an extent as to insure general 
Mtfety, while at the same time it is not overwhelmed 
with terror by punishments too severe and too fre- 
quently repeated. In particular states of the body, a 
■light wound may be followed by inflammation and 
death; but these are the results not simply of the 
wonnd, but of a previous derangement of health, oc- 
essioned hy departure^ from the organic laws. 

On the whole, therefore, no adequate reason ap- 
pears for regarding the consequences of physical ac- 
cidents in any other light than as direct punishments 
for iniVingemefkt of the natural laws, and indirectly 
St a means of accomplishing moral and religious im- 
provemefit. ' 




able results ensue. In the first place, we enjoy the 
litghest gratfScations of which our nature is suscepti- 
^,iR habHual and sustained activity of our noblest 
fiCdli^es. Secondly, We become objects of esteem and 
K&ectioQ to our fellow.men, and enjoy exalted social 
pleasure. Thirdly, Whatever we undertake, being 
projected in harmony with the course of nature, will 
prosper. Fourthly, By observing the moral law, we 
■nail pHiee onraelves in the most favourable condition 
m QMylng the organic law, and then enjoy health of 

* These words are printed In Italics in the original. 



body and bnnyMiojr of mindl ^fi^^ By ebeying At 
moral, Intellectual, and organic laws, -we shall plaee 
ourselves in the best condition for observing the phyu 
sioal laws^ and thereby reap countleu benefits cxm- 
ferred by them. 

To perceive, on the other hand, the penalties hy 
which the Creator punishes infringements of the mortfl 
law, we need only to reverse the picture. There It 
denial of that elevated, refined, and steady enjoyment, 
which springs firom the supreme activity of the mond 
sentiments and intelleet, and from the peroeptionof the 
harmony between them and the institutions of cre»» 
tion. By infringing the morid law, we become ohjeeti 
of dislike and aversion to our fellow-raen ; and this 
carries denial of gratification to many of our sodal 
faculties. Whatever we undertake in opposition Xb 
the moral law, being an enterprise against theicourae 
of nature, cannot succeed ; and its fmils mnsf thare^ 
fore be disappointment and vexation. Inattention %b 
the moral and intelleotual law incapacitates us tok 
obedience to the organic and physical laws ; and 8iokt> 
ness, paiuj and poverty overtake us. The whole schema 
of creation, then, appears constituted for the purposb 
of enforcing obedience to the moral law : virtue, ri^ 
ligion, and happiness, seem to be fouhded in the in^ 
herent constitution of the human faculties, and the 
adaptation of the external world to them ; and not to 
depend on the will, the fancies, or the desires of man. 



CHAPTER VII. 



ON THE COMBINED OPERATION OF THE 
NATURAL LAWS. 

Combined operation of the natural laws illustrated by reference 
to the defects of the arrangements for jury trial in Scotland»-'the 
great fires in Edinburgh in 1824«--«hipwreckfl from ignoranoe or 
irrational conduct in the oommander.-^Captain Lyon's unsuocesfr* 
ful attempt to reach Repulie Bay,<^faonderiiig of decayed and 
ill«equipped vessda at sea,— «ad the mereantile distress whidi 
ovenpread Britain in 18SS-6L 

Having now unfolded several of the natural lawg, 
and their effects, and having also attempted to 8ho\)r 
that each Is inflexible and independent in itself, an^ 
requires absolute obedience (so that a man who ne- 
glects the physical law will suffer the physical punish, 
ment, although he may be very attentive to the morsel 
law; that one who infringes the organic law will suf- 
fer organic punishment, although he may obey the 
physical law ; and that a person who violates the mo- 
ral law will suffer the moral punishment, although h^ 
should observe the other two), I proceed to show the 
mutual relationship among these laws, and to adduc^ 
some instances of their joint operation. 

The defective administration of justice is a fertile 
source of human suffering in all countries ; yet it is 
surprising how rude are the arrangements which are 
still in use, even in a free and enlightened country, 
for accomplishing this important end. 

A Scotch Jury in a civil cause, even in Edinburgh, 
frequently presents the following particulars for oh- 
servation. It consists of twelve men, eight or ten o^ 
whom are collected from the country, within a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles of the capital. Thes^ 
individuals hold the plough, wield the hammer or the 
hatchet, or carry on some other useful and respectable 
but laborious occupation, for six days in the week. 
Their muscular systems are in constant exercise, and 
their brains are rarely called on for any great exertion. 
They are not accustomed to read, beyond the Bible 
and a weekly newspaper ; they are still less in the 
habit of thinking ; and in general they live much ia 
the open air. 

In this condition they are placed in a jury-box a^ 
ten in the morning, after having travelled probably 
from seven to twenty-five miles to reach the court x 
counsel address long speeches to them ; numerous wit* 
nesses are examined ; and the cause is branched oui 
Into complicated detaili of fact^ and wire-worn dii« 
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tinetfons in argfument. The court is a small and ill- 
iFentilated apartment, and in consequence is generally 
crowded and orer-heated. Without being allowed to 
breathe fresh air or to take exercise or food, they are 
confined to their seats till eight or ten in the evening 
— «when they retire to return a Tcrdict, by which they 
may dispose of thousands of pounds, and in which they 
are required by law to be unanimous. 

There is here a tissue of errors which could not ex- 
ist for a day if the natural laws were generally under- 
stood. Firsiy the daily habits and occupations of euch 
jurors render their brains inactiTe, and their intellects 
consequently incapable of attending to, and compre- 
bending, complicated cases of fact and argument. 
Secandi^f their memories cannot retain the facts, while 
their skill in penmanship and literature is not suffi- 
cient to enable them to take notes ; and their reflect- 
ing faculties are not capable of generalising. Their 
education and daily pursuits, therefore, do not furnish 
them with principles of thinking, and power of mental 
action, sufficient to enable them to unravel the web of 
intricades presented to their understandings. Thirdly, 
jHTotracted confinement in a close apartment, amidst 
vitiated air, operates injuriously on the most vivacious 
temperaments :-^n such men it has tenfold effect in 
lowering the action of the brain and inducing mental 
incapacity, because it is diametrically opposed to their 
usual condition. Add to these considerations, that 
occasionally a jury trial lasts two, three, or even four 
days, each of which presents a repetition of the cir- 
cumstances here described ; and then the reader may 
judge whether such jurors are the fittest instniments, 
and in the best condition, for disposing of the fortunes 
of a people who boast of their love of justice, and oi 
their admirable institutions for obtaining it. 

The influence of the bodily condition of a human 
being on his mental capacity seems never to have 
entered the imaginations of our legislators as a matter 
of importance in the administration of justice. In 
the Circuit Courts of Scotland, the judges frequently 
ait for several days in succession in a crowded apart- 
ment, intently engaged in business, from ten o^clock 
in the morning till eight, ten, or twelve at night, with- 
out any proper intermission or exercise. They go to 
their hotel at these late hours, dine, take wine, retire 
to bed, and next morning resume their seats on the 
bench. Now, by the laws of their nature, which never 
cease to operate, the effect of this conduct is to impair 
the vigour of the moral and intellectual organs, and, 
by <$onstraint, want of exercise, and obstruction of the 
bodily functions, to irritate and exalt the activity of 
the animal organs ; so that, at the close of a circuit, 
even the strongest and most estimable and talented 
individual is physically deteriorated, and mentally in- 
capacitated for the distribution of justice, compared 
with himself when he began his labours. It is ac- 
cordingly matter of observation, that in proportion as a 
long and heavy session in circuit advanced, irritability, 
impatience, and intellectual obscuration, appear in the 
judges. The accused who go to trial first, therefore, 
have a far higher chance of obtaining justice^ than 
those who appear last on the roll. 

In these instances there are evident infringements 
of the organic and moral laws ; and the combined re- 
sult is the maladministration of justice, of which the 
country so loudly complains. The proper remedies 
will be found in educating the people more effectually, 
in training them to the exercise of their mental fa- 
culties, and in observing the organic laws in the struc- 
ture of court- rooms, and in the proceedings that take 
place within them. 

Another example of the combined operation of the 
natural laws is afforded by the great fires which oc- 
curred in Edinburgh in November 1824, when the 
Parliament Square and a part of the High Street were 
consumed. That calamity may be viewed in the fol. 
lowing light : — The Creator constituted England and 
Scotland with such qualities, and placed them in such 
relationship, that the inhabitants of both kingdoms 
would b9 most happ^ io «Qtlng towards each Qtlieri 



and punning their separate TOcatiQiia, und«r the sa- 
premacy of the moral sentiments. We have lived to 
see this practised, and to reap the reward. ' But the 
ancestors of the two nations did not believe In this 
constitution of the world, and they preferred 'Acting 
according to the suggestions of the propensiu^ ; that 
is to say, they waged furious .wars, and committed 
wasting devastations on each other's properties and 
lives. It is obvious from history, that the two nations 
were equally ferocious, and delighted reciprocally in 
each other's calamities. This was clearly a violent 
infringement of the moral law ; and one effect of it 
was to render the possession of a stronghold an object 
of paramount importance. The hill on which the 
Old Town of Edinburgh is built, was naturally sur- 
rounded by marshes, and presented a perpendicular 
front to the west, capable of being crowned with a 
castle. It was appropriated with avidity, and the 
metropolis of Scotland was founded there, obviously 
and undeniably under the inspiration purely of the 
animal faculties. It was fenced round with ramparts, 
built to exclude the fierce warriors who then inhabited 
the country lying south of the Tweed, and also to pro- 
tect the inhabitants from the feudal banditti who in- 
fested their own soil. The space within the walls, 
however, was limited and narrow ; the attractioi\s to 
the spot were numerous ; and to make the most of it, 
our ancestors erected the enormous masses of high, 
confused, and crowded buildings which now compose 
the High Street, and the wynds, or alleys, on its two 
sides. These abodes, moreover, were constructed, to 
a great extent, of timber ; for not only the joists and 
floors, but the partitions between the rooms, were made 
of massive wood. Our ancestors did all this in the 
perfect knowledge of the physical law, that wood ig. 
nited by fire not only is consumed itself, but envelopes 
in inevitable destruction every combustible object with, 
in its influence. Farther, their successors, even when 
the necessity for close building had ceased, persevered 
in the original error ; and, though well knowing that 
every year added to the age of such fabrics, increased 
their liability to burn, theynot only allowed them to 
be occupied as shops filled with pap&r, spirits, and 
other highly combustible materials, but let the upper 
floors for brothels — ^introducing thereby into the heart 
of this magazine of conflagration the most reckless aud 
immoral of mankind. The consummation was the two 
tremendous fires of November 1824 (the one originat- 
ing in a whisky>cel]ar, and the other in a garret-bro- 
thel), which consumed the Parliament Square and a 
portion of the High Street, destroying property to the 
extent of many thousands of pounds, and spreading 
misery and ruin over a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh. Wonder, consternation, and 
awe, were forcibly excited at the vastness of the cala- 
mity; and in the sermons that were preached, and the 
dissertations that were written upon it, much was said 
of the inscrutable ways of Providence, that sent such 
visitations on the people, enveloping the innocent and 
the guilty in one common sweep of destruction. 

According to the exposition of the ways of Provi- 
dence which I have ventured to give, there was no- 
thing wonderful, nothing vengeful, nothing arbitrary, 
in the whole occurrence. The only reason for sur- 
prise was, that it did not take place generations before. 
The necessity for these fabrics originated in gross 
violation of the moral law ; they were constructed in 
high contempt of the physical law ; andj latterly, the 
moral law was set at defiance, by placing in them in- 
habitants abandoned to the worst habits of recklessness 
and intoxication. The Creator had bestowed on men 
faculties to perceive all this, and to avoid the calamity, 
whenever they chose to exert them ; and the destruc- 
tion that ensued was the punishment of following the 
propensities, in preference to the dictates of intellect 
and morality. The object of the destruction, as a na- 
tural event, was to lead men to avoid repetition of the 
offences : but the principles of the divine government 
are not yet comprehended. AcquisitiveneBs whiskers 
(hat more money maybe made of hotv»e9 eoasistii^of 
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Ctb or ftio; floort nndw one roof, than of houses con- 
,apftit^g of only two or three ; and erections the very 
pckapte^^rts of the former, have since reared their 
he^^is oa the spot where the others stood, and, sooner 
or later, they also will be overtaken by the natural 
Jaws, which never slumber or sleep. 

The true method of arriving at a sound view of ca- 
lamities of this kind, is to direct our attention, in the 
£rsc instance, to the law of nature, from the operation 
of which they have originated ; then to find out the 
uses end advantages of that law, when observed ; and 
to discover whether or not the evils under considera- 
tivn have arisen from violation of it. In the present 
inatance, we ought never to lose sight of the fact, that 
the houses in question stood erect, and the furniture 
in safety, by the very same law of gravitation which 
made them topple to the foundation when it was in- 
fringed; and that mankind enjoy all the benefits 
which result from the combustibility of the timber as 
fuel, by the very same law which makes it, when un- 
duly ignited, the food of a destructive conflagration. 

This instance affords a striking illustration o£ the 
manner in which the physical and organic laws are 
constituted in harmony with, and in subserviency to, 
the moral law. We see clearly that the leading cause 
of the construction of such erections as the houses in 
the Old Town of Edinburgh (with the deprivation of 
free air, and liability to combustion, that attend them) 
arose from the excessive predominance of Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, and Acquisitive, 
ness, in our ancestors ; and although the ancient 
personages who erected these monuments of animal 
supremacy had no conception that, in doing so, they 
were laying the foundations of a severe punishment to 
themselves and their posterity — yet when we compare 
the comforts and advantages that would have accom. 
panied dwellings constructed under the inspiration of 
JSeuevolencey Ideality, and enlightened Intellect, with 
tlie contaminating, debasiug, and dangerous eifects of 
their actual workmanship, we perceive most clearly 
that our ancestors were really the instruments of chas- 
tising their own transgressions, and of transmitting 
that chastisement to their posterity so long as the ani- 
mal supremacy shall be prolonged. 

Another example may be given. Men, by uniting 
under one leader, may, in virtue of the social Jaw, ac- 
quire prodigious advantages to themselves, which 
singly they could not obtain ; and, as formerly stated, 
the condition under which the benefits of that law are 
permitted is, that the leader shall know and obey the 
natural laws connected with his enterprise : If he ne- 
glect these, then the same principle which gives the 
social body the benefit of his observing them, involves 
it in the punishment of his infringement ; and this 
is just, because, under the natural law, the leader 
must necessarily be chosen by his followers, and they 
are responsible for not attending to his natural qua- 
lities. Some illustrations of the consequences of ne- 
glect 'of this law may be stated, in which the mixed 
operation of the physical and moral laws will ap- 
pear. 

During the French war, a squadron of English ships 
was sent to the Baltic vfith. military stores, and, in re- 
turnipg. Iconic up the North Sea, they were beset, for 
two or three clays, by a thick fog. It was about the 
middle of December, and no correct knowledge of their 
exact situation was possessed. Some of the command- 
ers proposed lying-to all night, and proceeding only 
during day, to avoid running ashore unawares. The 
commodore was exceedingly attached to his wife and 
family, and, stating his determination to pass Christ- 
mas with them in England if possible, ordered that 
the ships should sail straight on their voyage. The 
very same night they all struck on a sand- bank off 
the coast of Holland ; two ships of the line were dashed 
to pieces^ and every man on board perished. The third 
ship, drawing less water, was forced over the bank by 
the waves^and stranded on the beach; the crew was 
saved, hut led to a captivity of many years' duration, 
^'ow, these vessels were destroyed under the physical 



laws ; but this calamity owed its origin- to the pvtfffo- 
minance of the animal over the moral and inieileetiial 
faculties in the commodore. The gratificaiiClon whfc^h 
he sought to obtain was individual and selfish; lind if 
his Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiounnestf, and 
Intellect, had been aft alert as his domestic affecti()t}4, 
and carried as forcibly home to his mind the welfare 
of the men under his charge as that of his own family; 
nay, if these faculties had been sufficiently alive to see 
the danger to which he exposed even his own life, and 
the happiness of his wife and children*— he never could 
have followed the precipitate course which consigned 
himseli^ and so many brave men, to a watery grave, 
within a few hours after his resolution was formed. 

Some years ago, the Ogle Castle East Indiaroan was 
offered a pilot coming up the Channel, but the captain 
refused assistance, professing his own skill to be suf- 
ficient. In a few hours the ship ran aground on a 
sand-bank, and every human being on board perished 
in the waves. This accident also arose from the phy- 
sical laws, but the unfavourable operation of it sprang 
from Self-Esteem, pretending to knowledge which this 
intellect did not possess ; and as it is only by employ- 
ing the latter that obedience can bo yielded to the 
physical laws, the destruction of the ship was indi- 
rectly the consequence of the infringement of the moral 
and intellectual laws. 

An old sailor, whom I met on the Queensferry pas- 
sage, told me that he had been nearly fifty years at 
sea, and once was in a fifty-gun ship in the West In- 
dies. The captain, he said, was a '* fine man ;" he 
knew the climate, and foresaw a hurricane coming, by 
its natural signs ; — on one occasion, in particular, he 
struck the topmasts, lowered the yards, lashed the 
guns, and made each man supply himself with food 
for thirty-six hours ; and scarcely was this done when 
the hurricane came. The ship lay for four hours on 
her beam-ends in the water, but all was prepared ; the 
men were kept in vigour during the storm, and fit for 
every exertion ; the ship at last righted, suffered little 
damage, and proceeded on her voyage. The fleet which 
she convoyed was dispersed, and a great number of the 
ships foundered. Here we see the benefits accniing 
from the supremacy of the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties, and discover to what a surprising cxtent.these 
present a guarantee even against the fury of the phy- 
sical elements in their highest state of agitation. 

A striking illustration of the kind of protection af- 
forded by high moral and intellectual qualities, even 
amidst the most desperate physical circumstances, is 
furnished by the following letter, written by the late 
Admiral Lord Exmouth to a friend. *^ Why do you 
ask me to relate the wreck of the Dutton ?** says 
his lordship. *< Susan (Lady Exmouth) and I were 
driving to a dinner-party at Plymouth, when we saw 
crowds running to the Hoe; and learning it was a 
wreck, I left the carriage to take her on, and joined 
the crowd. I saw the loss of the whole five or six 
hundred men was inevitable without somebody to di- 
rect them, for the last ofilcer was pulled on shore as 
I reached the surf. I urged their return, which was 
refused ; upon which I made the rope fast to myself, 
and was hauled through the surf on board— established 
order, and did not leave her until every soul was saved 
but the boatswain, who would not go before me. I 
got safe, and so did he, and the ship went all to pieces." 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that the human 
intellect will, in time, be able, by means of science and 
observation, to arrive at a correct anticipation of ap- 
proaching storms, and thus obtain protection against 
their effects. The New Zealanders, it is said, predict 
the changes of the weather with extraordinary skill. 
"One evening, when Captain Cruise and some of 
his friends were returning from a long excorsiou up 
one of the rivers, although the sky was at the time 
without a cloud, a native who sat in the boat with 
them, remarked that there would be heavy lain the 
next day ; a prediction which they were the more iik* > 
clined to believo, by finding, when they returned' on 
board the ship, that the barometer had fallen very 
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much, ^nd vhich tbe de}age of the follqwipifiiioniing 
pompletely confirmed.*** 

The utility of the marine barometer, or the sympier 
someter, in indicating approaching stonns, is strikingly 
shown by the following extract from the Edinburgh 
iphilosopbical Journal. 

** The correspondent (lyfr Stevenson, civil engipeer) 
to whom we are indebted for the notice regarding the 
Scotch fisheries, inserted in this number (p. 129), in- 
forms us, that having occasion, towards the conclusion 
of his voyage, in the beginning of September last, to 
visit the Isle of Af an, he beheld the interesting spec- 
tacle of about three hundred large fishing-boats, each 
from fifteen to twenty tons* burden, leaving their v$. 
rioiis harbours at that island in an apparently fine 
afternoon, and standing directly out to sea, with the 
intention of prosecuting the fishery under nighr. He 
at the same time remarked, that both the common 
marine barometer, and A die's sympiesometer, which 
were in the cabin of his vessel, indicated an approach- 
ing change of weather, the mercury falling to 29.5 
inches. It became painful, therefore, to witness the 
scene ; more than a thousand industrious fishermen, 
lulled to security by the fineness of the day, scattering 
their little barks over the face of the ocean, and thus 
rushing forward to imminent danger, or probable de- 
struction. At sunset, accordingly, the sky became 
cloudy and threatening, and in the course of the 
night it blew a very hard gale, which afterwards con- 
tinued for three days successively. This gale com- 
pletely dispersed the fleet of boats, and it was not 
without the utmost difficul ty that many of them reached 
the various creeks of the island. It is believed no lives 
were lost on this occasion ; but the boats were da- 
maged, much tackle was destroyed, and the men were 
unnecessarily exposed to danger and fatigue. Dur- 
ing the same storm, it may be remarked, thirteen ves- 
sels were either totally lost or stranded between the 
Isle of Anglesey and St Bee*8 Head in Lancashire. 
Mr Stevenson remarks how much it is to be regretted 
that the barometer is so little in use in the mercantile 
marine of Great Britain, compared with the trading 
vessels of Holland ; and observes, that though the 
common marine barometer is perhaps too cumbersome 
for the ordinary run of fishing and coasting vessels, 
yet Adie*8 sympiesometer is so extremely portable, 
that it may be carried even in a Manx boat. Each 
lot of such vessels has a commodore, under whose 
'orders the fleet sails : it would therefore be a most de- 
sirable thing that a sympiesometer should be attached 
to each commodore*s boat, from which a preconcerted 
'signal of an expected gale or change of weather, as in- 
dicated by the sympiesometer, could easily be given." 
^Edin. PhiL Joum, ii. 196. 

Dr Neil Arnot, in mentioning the great utility of 
the marine barometer, states that he himself was ''one 
of a numerous crew who probably owed their pre- 
servation to its almost miraculous warning. It was 
in a southern latitude. The sun had just set with 
placid appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, and 
the usual mirth of the evening watch was proceeding, 
when the captain*8 order came to prepare with all 
haste for a storm. The barometer had begun to fall 
with appalling rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors 
had not perceived even a threatening in the sky, and 
were surprised at the extent and hurry of the pre- 
parations; but {he required measures were not com- 
pleted, when a more awful hurricane burst upon them 
than the most experienced had ever braved.*' " In 
that awful night, but for the little tube of mercury 
which had given the warning, neither the strength 
of the nobte ship, nor the Kkill and energies of the 
commander, could have saved one man to tell the 
tale."t 

One of the most instructive illustrations of the con- 
nexion between the different natural laws is piesented 
in Captain Lyon's Brief Narrative of an unsuccessful 

*U\nmf o{ Bntertaioinf Knowlodfle; The Vfw Sfalamieri, 
fJbnors Elements of Pliysicsi 1, 360. 



attempt to reach Repulse Bay, in his M8jea(y*fl ship 
Griper, in the year 1824. 

Captain Lyon mentions, that he sailed in the Oriper 
on the 13th June 1824, in company with his Majesty*s 
surveying vessel Snap, as a store-ten4er. The Oriper 
was 180 tons burden, and <<drew 16 feet 1 inch abaft, 
and 15 feet 10 inches forwar^.'* "On the 26th, he 
''was sorry to observe that the Griper, from her 
great depth and sharpness forward, pitched very 
deeply." She sailed so ill, that, '' in a stiiiT breeze, 
and with studding-sails set, he was unable to get above 
four knots an hour out of her, and she was twice 
whirled round in ai| eddy in the Pentland Firth, from 
which she could not escape.** On the 3d July, he 
says, *' being now fairly at sea, I caused the Snap to 
takp us in tow, which I had declined doin^ as we 
passed up the east coast of England, although our 
little. companion had much difficulty ip keepioff under 
sutficiently low sail for us, and by noon we had passed 
the Stack Back.** '' The Snap was of the greatest as- 
sistance, the Griper frequently towing at the rate of 
five knots, in cases where she would not have gone 
three.** *'On the forenoon of the IGth, the Snap 
came and took us in tow ; but, at noon on the 1 7 th, 
strong breezes and a heavy swell obliged us again to 
cast ofiT. We scudded while able, bpt pur depth in 
the water caused us to ship so many heavy leas, that 
I most reluctantly brought-to undef storm stay-sails. 
This was rendered exceedingly mortifying, by observ- 
ing that our companion was perfectly dry, apd not 
affected by the sea.*' " When our stores were all on 
board, we found our narrow decks completely crowded 
by them. The gangways, forecastle, and abaft the 
mizen-mast, were filled with casks, hawsers, whale- 
lines, and stream-cables, while on our straitened lower 
decks we were obliged to place casks find other stores, 
in every part but that allotted to the skip's pompany's 
mess-tables ; and even my cabin had a quantity of 
things stowed away in it." '' It may he proper to 
mention, that the Fury and Hecla, which were enabled 
to stow three years' provisions, were each exactly 
double the size of the Griper, and the Griper carried 
two years* and a half's provisions." 

Having arrived in the Polar Seas, they were visited 
by a storm, of which Captain Lyon gives the following 
description : — " We soon, however, came to fifteen 
fathoms, and I kept right away, but had then only 
ten ; when, being unable to see far around us, and 
observing, from the whitenesp of the water, that we 
were on a bank, I rounded to at 7 ▲• M., and tried to 
bring up with the starboard-anchor and seventy fa- 
thoms chain, but the stiff breeze and heavy sea caused 
this to part in half an hour, and we again made sail 
to the north-eaHtward ; but finding we came suddenly 
to seven fathoms, and that the ship could not possibly 
work out again, as she would not face the sea, or keep 
steerage-way on her, I most reluctantly brought her 
up with three bowers and a stream in succession, yet 
not before we had shoaled to five and a halL This 
was between 8 and 9 a. 3|., the ship pitching bows 
under, and a tremendous sea running. At noon, the 
starboard-bower anchor parted, but the others held. 

*' As there was every reason to fear the falling of 
the tide, which we knew to be from twelve to fifteen 
feet on this coast, and in that case the total destruc- 
tion of the ship, t caused the long-boat to b^ hoisted 
out, and, with the four smaller ones, to be stored to a 
certain extent with arms and provisions* The officers 
drew lots for their rettpective boats, and the ship's 
company were stationed to them. The long-boat hav- 
ing been filled full of stores which could not he put 
below, it became requisite to throw them overboard, 
as there teas no room for them on our very snmll and 
crowded decks, over which heavy seas were constantly 
sweepiiig. in making these preparations for tak- 
ing to the boat9, it was evident to all, that the long- 
boat was the only one that had the slightest chance 
of living under the lee of the ship, should she be 
wrecked ; but every roan and officer drew hi» lot 
wi(h the gieateit compQiuroi thoD£fh twp pf par bo^ti 
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vonld have swamped tlie instant th0f ver^ Ipw«i^^, 
Yet, such was the noble feelip^^ of those aromid 
me, that it was erident, that, had I ordered the 
boats in qnestion to be manned, thj^ir crev^s would 
bsFe entered them without a murnaur. In tbe nfter- 
nooa, on the weather cleaving a little, we discovered 
a low beach all around asteirii of us» PU which the surf 
was running to an awful height, and it appeared 
syident that no human power could saFft ns. At 3 
p. M., the tide had i^llen tfi t«veuty-two feet iftn^jt 
six more than tee drew), and (he thipf having been 
lifted by a tremendous tea^ struck yiith gre^t violence 
the length qf her keel. This we naturally fSfinceived 
was the fbreninnee of her total wpepk, and we ntoqd 
in readiness to take ^ the hoi^s, and endeavour to 
hang under hfit lee. She continued to strike ^ith suiH' 
cient force to have burst any less forti6ed Tessel?. at 
intervals of a few minutes whenever an unusual hpavf 
tea passed ns. And, as the water was sp nhaliow, 
these might he palfed breakers rather than waves, for 
each in passing burst with great Ibrce over pur gang- 
ways, and, as every sea ^topped,' pur d^cks were con- 
tinually, and frequently deeply, ^opded* AH hands 
took a little refre8hn}^nt, fat some had sparcely been 
below for twenty-four houiti) and I had npt been in 
bed fof three nights. Although fbw qf uQpe pf us had 
any idea that we should survive the gale, we did UPt 
think that our cprnforte should hP entirely ueglep|pd» 
and an order was therefore given tq the rpen to put 
on their best and warmest clpthing, to enable th^iu to 
support life as long as possible* J^yery man, there, 
fore, brought his hag on deck, and ^r^(<spd himself; 
and in the fine athletic forms which stpod before ipv, 
I did not see one muscle quiver, upr thfi slightest sigu 
of alarm. The officers each secured some useful iur 
stniment ahout them, for the purpose of observatipn, 
although it was acknowledged by f^ll that not tha 
slightest hppo remained. And now that every thing 
in ourpqwer had ba^u dqne» I called all haud>t af^, apd 
to a merciful Qod offered prayers for pur preservation. 
I thanked every one for his excellent conduct, ^nd 
cautionpd them, as we shpuld in all probabilit]F soon 
appear before qur Maker, to enter hjs prespnee as 
men resigned to theur fate. We then a)I sat dowu in 
gronps, and, sheltered from the wash of the spa by 
whatever we could finfl, mauy of us eudpavourpd to 
obtain a H^t}e sleep, ^eyef, perhaps, was witnessed 
s finer scene than on tl^e deck qf my little ship, wheu 
all the hope pf li^ had left up. Npble as the character 
of the l^ritish sailor is always allpwe4 to be iu cases 
of danger, yet I did not believe it to be possible, that» 
amongst forty-one persons, not one repining word 
shoald have been uttered.' The officers sac about, 
wherever they could find a sh^ltpr from the sea, and 
the oien lay down conversing with each other with 
the most perfect calmness. Each was at peace with 
his neigh boojr and all the world, and I am firmly per- 
enaded that the resiguatipu which was th^n shp^n to 
the will of the Almighty, was the means of obtaining 
his mercy. At about 6 P. m., tbe rudder, which had 
already received some very heavy b)ows, rose, and 
broke up the after-lock ers, and this was the last severe 
shock that the ship received. We found by the well 
that she made no water, and by dark she struck no 
more. God was meroiful to usj aud the tide, almost 
lairaculously, /ell no lower. A dark heavy raju fell, 
but was borne in patience, fpr it beat down the gale, 
and brought with it a light air frqm the northward. 
At 9 B. H. the water had deepened to five fathoms. 
The ship kept off the ground aU njght, and our ey- 
hansted crew obtained some broken rest.-* — P. 76. 

Iq humble gratitude for his deliyeranpe, he called 
the place " The Bay of God's Mercy,'^ aud " offered 
ap thanks and praises to (Grod, fpr the m^rcy he had 
ihown to us." 

On 13th September, they had another gale of wind, 
^h cutting showers of sleet, and a heavy sesr *^ At 
taeft a moment a* this,** says Captain Lyon, ^^tfie had 
ftth eauee to dephr$ th0 exitifn^ dulmn qfthe Gnp9r'9 
*^fHf i M Uaufik uhamt mt/ giher jmi^ff («i0i^ te«i 



worked ^ thi* fn-shp^M^ m m^ #"fe ^ mBf^jtrn^ 

on a mn4t f>ut rev^ain^d fwi^alfy ptt^^t^, J[9lfif^^Wt 
vnder, i^ith spar^iflg fteerage-^pajft ^9 V'99^^^ ^hich, % 
was ultimately obliged to keen k^P nearly ^wp ppi|)t| 

off ^hp wind."-^p. m 

Aup^her storm overtpp|c theu|, which is dpscrihe4 
as fpllpws • — ^' Ney^r nh^ll I fpfgef tbe dreariness oi 
this most |»n»ou$ flight Pur ship pitched at suph 
rate, tha^ if was not pqsfible iu 8|anp> even below ; 
Whiia pu depk ^rp fvprp upfib)p to mqvp, without holdt 
ing hy ropes, whic^ ^^ra strptch^d fropi side to side. 
Thp drjft supw j|ew in spch slifirp heavy fiakps, that 
we ppuid npt loqk \o winfli;faf49 ^"4 \\ froze on deck 
tq al>OFe ^ fpq| iu 4PRfk- ^^P «^a ipad^ incessant 
breaches quj^e fqrp ^j\^ aft |He sl^ipi fud th^ tempo- 
rary wariuth it gf^f^} ^k\}p it washad oyer us, waa 
mp«| pajnfwjly cjieckgd, by its a|ipost imnje^iatply 
freezing oj\ qur clothps. Tq thpsp discpmforts were 
^d4ed the horrible i^ppermpty as tp whether thp cablpa 
wqpld hf'ld U^l^i) ^ayijghlf »nd l^ha conviction also, 
that if they failed u", W9 shou)d insMKitly be gashed tO| 
pipce?, fhp wind hlP'f^ipg 4ireptly tp ^he quar^r ii^ 
whiph we knew the shore must lie. ^g9\n, supuld th^|r 
cqntjquf' tphqldus, ivpfearedy bythp ship*s complain- 
ing so psuch forward, that the bits would bp tprn up, p^ 
that she wpuld settle down at her anchprs, pyerppwered 
by some of the tremendous seas which hufs^ pvBtp 
her* 4t dawn qfi the 13th, tl^ifty miputes after four 
A. 9<*} we fpuud that the best bpwer cable ha4 Pftr$ed f 
%ud as the gale noTy |ilew ^fith terri^c yiolenpp frqii| 
the uprth) thprp w^s littlp rpason to exppct that %^p 
other anphors wtmld hold Ipng ; Of, if they did} iva 
pi^h^ 80 de^pig, an4 lifted to grea^ a bodjf if teai^ 
each time, that it tnae feared ike upitHliqse a^d ffnreca^ih 
ipould be torn ffp, or ^h^ mtist go dawn at l^f ftnehor^ : 
although the ports were knocked out, and a coqsldpr^ 
able ppr^iqu qt the hulw^rjc cut aw^yj shecuuld scarcplyt 
discharge one se% befprp shipping i^npthef} aqq t^f 
decks were frequeut)y flooded tp an alarming depth. 

f' At sxTf ▲, M. ^jl farther doubts on this particul^c 
account werp at a^ end : forj h^vipg receiyed fwo ovpr« 
whelming spas, both thp other cabips wentattb@si|inf 
moment, iind wp were Ipft helpless, without anphorsx 
or any means of saving onfselvps, fhqqld the shqfpi 
as we bad every rpasqn tp expect, be plose asteria^ 
And here, egjfiu, 1 had the happiness of witnessinjii 
the samp general tranquillity as was shoiyu pu the ]s| 
qf September. Thprp wes up outpfv that the cj^blps 
were gone ; hu^ my fripnd AJr Manico, with Hr Care 
the gunner, c^n^e ^ft ^» soon as they recovered tbelp 
Ipgs, an4 in the Iqwest whisper ix^fofmed me that thfl 
cables had a|l partpd. The ship, fp trpn^ing tq %\^^ 
wind, lay quite down on her broadside, and ^9 it theui 
became evident that upthipg h^eld her^ an4 that she 
was qujte helpless, pach man instinptivply took hif 
statiqp 5 while the seamen at ^he leads, having secured 
themselves as well as was iu theii; ppwpr, repeate4 
thjBir soundings, pn>yhiphpur preservation depended| 
with 98 much composurp as if we had been pu^ering 
a friendly porj. Perp, again, |hat Almighty powpr, 
which ha4 hefpre sp merpifully prpsei-Tpd us, grapted 
ps his prqteptiou.*' — P. 100. 

Nothing p^n bp paorp interestiqg apd niqying than 
this narrative; it displays a great predominance of 
the mor^l sentiments an4 intellec^ biit sadly uneu<« 
lightened as to (he natural iaw«> I havp qupted, in 
Captain Lyon's pwn. words, hi? descriptipii of thtl 
Qriper, loaded to such pzpess that she drew sixtean 
teet water— that she was incapable of spiling — thfft 
she was whirled rpund in an eddy in die Pentlaud Frith 
— and that seas hrpke over her which did npt wet thii 
4eck of the little Snap, uPt half her sive. Captain 
Lyon knew all this, an4 alsp tbe rpughpess of tha 
climate fo which he was steering; and with thesa 
outrages pf t}ie physical law staring him in thp face, 
he proceeded on his voyage, without a4dressiRg9 so 
far as apppars from his narrative, ope rexppnstrauce to 
the Lqr4s of Khp Admiralty on thp fubject of thi> in* 
f ringemen t of the princi pies of common prudanfi^ Mf 
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Errors committed in his equipment, or to their probable 
consequences ; but that his potreriul sentiment of Ve- 
iteratlmi, combined with Cautiousness and Love of 
Approbation (misdirected in this instance), deprived 
l)irn of courage to complain to the Admiralty, through 
fear of giving oifence ; or that, if he did complain, 
they prevented him from stating the fact in his nar- 
rative. To the tempestuous north he sailed ; and his 
greatest dangers were clearly referable to the very in- 
fringements of the physical laws which he AescrHhea* 
When the tide ebbed, his ship reached to within six 
feet of the bottom, and, in the hollow of every wave, 
struck with great violence: but she was loaded at 
le.nst four feet too deeply, by his own account; so that 
if he had done his duty, she would have had four feet 
of additional water, or ten feet in all, between her and 
the bottom, even in the hollow of the wave — a matter 
of the very last importance in such a critical situa- 
tion. Indeed, with four feet ^ore water, she would 
not ha%ie struck ; besides, if less loaded, she wuuld 
have struck less violently. Again, when pressed upon 
^ lee-shore, her incapability of sailing was a, most oh- 
vious cause of danger. In short, if Providence is to 
be regarded as the cause of these calamities, there is 
no impropriety which it is possible for man to commit, 
that may not, on the same principles, be charged 
against the Creator. 

But the moral law again shines fdrth in delightful 
splendour in theconduct of Captain Lyon and his crew, 
tirhen in the most forlorn condition. Piety, resigna- 
tion, and manly resolution, then animated them to the 
noblest efforts. On the prindple, that the power of 
accommodating onr conduct to the natural laws de- 
pends on the activity of the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect, and that the more numerous the faculties that 
are excited the greater is the energy communicated to 
the whole system, I would say, that while Captain 
Lyon*8 sufferings were, in a great degree, brought on 
by his infringements of the physical lawsj his escape 
was greatly promoted by his obedience to the moral 
law. I do not mean to say that, in consequence of 
their prayers. Providence suspended any natural law, 
to favour their escape ; but that the admirable moral 
and intellectual condition of their minds, induced 
partly by their religious exercises, enabled them to 
accommodate their conduct to the operation of the 
physical laws, or skilfully to manage their vessel, by 
doing which they survived the storm ; and that Pro. 
▼idence, in the whole occurrences, proceeded on the 
broad and general principle, which sends advantage 
iiniformly as the reward of obedience, and evil as the 
punishment of infringement, of every particular law 
of creation. 

That storms and tempests have been instituted for 
gome benevolent end, may perhaps be acknowledged 
when their causes and effects are fully known, which 
at present is not the case. But even amidst all our 
ignorance of these, it is surprising how small a portion 
of evil they would occasion if men ' obeyed the laws 
which are actually ascertained. How many ships 
perish from being iil-consti'ucted, or sent to sea in an 
old worn.out condition, and ill-equipped, through mere 
Acquisitiveness ; and how many more, from captains 
and crews' being chosen, who are greatly deficient in 
knowledge, intelligence, and morality, in consequence 
of which they infringe the physical laws ! The London 
€<mrier, of 29th April 1834, contains a list of ten British 
brigfs of war, mostly employed as packet-ships, which 
had foundered at sea within the preceding twelve years, 
owing to bad construction and bad condition ; while, 
It is remarked, tiot one American private packet-shipy 
out of the vast number constantly sailing between 
Liverpool and New York, is recollected to have pe- 
rished in that manner. Such facts show how little 
Nature is to blame for the calamities of shipwreck, 
ami to how great an extent they arise from human 
negligence and folly. We ought to look to all these 
matters, before we complain of storms as natural in- 
Itittttions. 

•^ ^b» Iwt example of the mixed operation of the nv 



tnral laws which I shall notice, is the resnlt of the 
mercantile distress in 1825-.6.' I have traced the ori* 
gin of that visitation to excessive activity of Acquisi. 
tiveness, and a general ascendancy of the animal and 
selfish faculties over the moral and intellectual powers. 
The punishments of these offences were manifold. 
The excesses infringed the moral law, and the chai. 
tisement for this, was deprivation of the tranquil 
steady enjoyment that flows only from the moral sen. 
timents, with severe suffering in the ruin of fortune 
and blasting of hope. These disappointments produced 
mental anguish and depression, which occasioned an 
unhealthy state of the brain. The action of the brain 
being disturbed, a morbid nervous influence was trans, 
mitted to the whole corporeal system ; bodily disease 
was superadded to mental sorrow ; and, in some in. 
stances, the unhappy sufferers commit^ suicide to 
escape from these aggravated evils* Under the or. 
ganic law, the children produced in this period of 
mental depression, bodily distress, and organic de- 
rangement, would inherit weak bodies, with feeble 
and irritable minds — a hereditary chastisement for 
their fathers' transgressions. 

In the instances now given, we discover the various 
laws acting in perfect harmony, and in subordination 
to the moral and intellectual laws. If onr ancestors 
had not forsaken the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments, such fabrics as the houses in the Old Town of 
Edinburgh never would have been built ; and if the 
modern proprietors had returned to that law, and kept 
profligate and drunken inhabitants out of them, the 
conflagration might still have been avoided. In the 
case of the ships, we see that wherever intellect and 
morality had been relaxed, and animal motives per- 
mitted to assume' the supremacy, evil had speedily 
followed ; aod that where the higher powers were 
called forth, safety had been obt^iined. And, finally, 
in the case of the merchants and manufacturers, we 
trace their calamities directly to placing Acquisitive- 
ness and Self-Esteem above intellect and moral senti- 
ment. 

Formidable and appalling, then, as these punish- 
ments are — ^yet, when we attend to the laws under which 
they occur, and perceive that the object and legitimate 
operation of every one of those laws, when observed, 
is to produce happiness to man, and that the punish- 
ments have in view the sole object of forcing him back 
to this happiness — we cannot, under the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments and intellect, fail to bow in 
humility before them, as at once wise, benevolent, 
and just. 



CHAPTER Vlir* 

INFLUENCE OF THE NATURAL LAWS ON THE 
HAPPINESS OF INDIVIDUALS. 

The objection considered, that although, When viewed abstractly, 
the natural laws appear beneficent and just, yet they are unde- 
niably the cause of extensive, severe, and unavoidable suffering to 
individuals— Their justice and benevolence, m r^erepoe to id^vi. 
duals, illustrated by imaginary cases of the suspeaaicw.af varioos 
physical, oiganic, and social laws. 

A FORMIDABLE objection has often been stated' against 
my views of the Natural Laws — ^namely, that although, 
when considered abstractly, they appear beneficent 
and just, yet, when applied to individuals, they are 
undeniably the causes of extensive, severe, and un- 
avoidable suffering ; so that while, theorettcaily, the 
moral horizon appears to be cleared up, never,thele88, 
practically and substantially, the obscurity and intri- 
t^acy remain undiminished. In answer, I have to ob. 
serve, that, as the whole is but an aggregate dtn^l the 
parts — if any natural institution, when viewed in its 
operation in regard to the race, is found to beju^t and 
beneficent, it cannot well be cruel and unjust to'indu 
viduals, who are the component parts of thatVhqle ; 
and this, accordingly, I humbly conceive to adiiilt of 
sQin^tbing approachlni; tp d«mQQ8tts(tioxt, '^Hii form 
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of a )^Io|^e Is perhaps the best adapted for illustrat. 
ing thf. subject; ; and if, in imitation of some of the 
classic, J&bulists, we suppose the sulfering individuals 
to make ^n appeal to Jupiter, the law of gravitation 
may be exemplified as follows. 

It happened in a remote period, that a slater slip- 
ped from the roof of a high building, in consequence 
of a stone of the ridge having given way as he walked 
upright along it; he fell to the ground, had a leg 
broken, and was otherwise severely bruised. As he 
lay in bed suffering severe pain from his misfortune, 
he addressed Jupiter in these words : ^' O Jupiter, 
thou art a cruel god ; for thou hast made me so frail 
and Imperfect a being, that I had not faculties to per- 
ceive my danger, nor power to arrest my fall when 
its occurrence showed how horrible an evil awaited 
me. It were better for me that I had never been.*' 
Jupiter, {graciously bending his ear, heard the address, 
and answered ; '^ Of what law of mine dost thou com- 
plain ?" '^ Of the law of gravitation," replied the 
slater ; *' by its operation, the slip which my foot made 
upon the stone, which, unknown to me, was loose, 
precipitated me to the earth, and crushed my body, 
never calculated to resist such violence.'* '^ I restore 
thee to thy station on the roof," said Jupiter ; '' I heal 
all thy bruises ; and to convince thee of my benevo- 
lence, I suspend the law of gravitation as to thy body 
and all that is related to it : art thou now content ?" 

The slater, in deep emotion, offered up gratitude 
and thanks, and expressed the profoundest reverence 
for so just and beneficent, a deity. In the very act of 
doing so, he found himself in perfect health, erect 
upon the ridge of the roof; and, rejoicing, gazed 
around., His wonder at so strange an event having 
at last abated, he endeavoured to walk along the ridge 
to arrive at the spot which he intended to repair. But 
the law of gravitation was suspended, and his body did 
not press upon the roof. There being no pressure, 
there was no resistance, and his legs moved backwards 
and forwards in the air without any progress being 
made by his body. Alarmed at this occurrence, he 
stooped, seized his trowel, lifted it full of mortar, and 
made the motion of throwing it on the slates ; but the 
mortar, freed from the trowel, hung in mid-air — ^the 
law of gravitation was suspended as to it also. Nearly 
frantic with terror at such unexpected novelties, he 
endeavoured to descend in order to seek relief; but 
the law of gravitation was suspended as to his body, 
and it hung poised at the level of the ridge, like a 
balloon in the air. He tried to fling himself down, to 
get rid of the uneasy sensation, but his body floated 
erect, and would not move downwards. 

In an agony of consternation, he called once more 
upon Jupiter. The god, ever kind and compassion, 
ate, heard his cry and.pitied his distress ; and asked, 
'^ What evil hath befallen thee now, that thou art not 
yet content ? Have I not suspended, at thy request, the 
law which made thee fall ? Now thou art safe from 
bruises aad from broken limbs ; why, then, dost thou 
ttill complain ?" 

The slater answered : " In deep humiliation, I ac- 
knowledge my ignorance and presumption ; restore 
me to my couch of pain, but give me back the bene- 
fits of thy law of gravitation." 

" Thy wish is granted," said Jupiter in reply. 'The 
alater in a moment lay co his bed of sickness, endured 
the castigation of the organic law, was restored to 
health, and again mounted to the roof that caused his 
repent pain. He thanked Jupiter auew, from the 
depths of his soul, for the law of gravitation with its 
numberless benefits ; and applied his faculties to study 
and obey it during the remainder of his life. This 
iitud y opened up to him new and delightful perceptions 
of the Creator's beneficence and wisdom, of which he 
had never even dreamed before;. and these views so 
excited and gratified his moral and intellectual powers, 
that h^^seemed to himself to have entered on a new 
existence. Ever afterwards he observed the law of 
gravitation ; and, in a good old age, when his organic 
frame was fairly worn out by natural decay, he trans- 



mitted his trade, his house, and much experience and 
wisdom, to his son, and died thanking and blessing 
Jupiter for having opened his eyes to the true theory 
of his scheme of creation. 

The attention of Jupiter was next attracted by the 
loud groans and severe complaints of a husbandman, 
who addressed him thus : " O Jupiter, I lie here racked 
with pain, and pass the hours in agony without re* 
lief^ Why hast thou created me so miserable a be» 
ing ?" Jupiter answered : ** What aileth thee, and 
of what institution of mine dost thou complain?" 
'' The earth which thou hast made," replied the hus- 
bandman, " will yield me no food, unless I till and 
sow it, and no increase, except it be watered by thy 
rain. While I guided my plough in obedience to 
thy law, thy rain came, and it fell not only on the 
earth, but also on me; it penetrated -through the 
clothes which I had been obliged to make for myself, 
because thou hadst left me naked ; it cooled my skin, 
which thou hadst rendered delicate and sensible; is 
disordered all the functions of my body ; and now 
rheumatic fever parches my blood, and agonises every 
muscle. O Jupiter, thou ai't not a kind father to thy 
children." 

Jupiter heard the complaint, and graciously replied s 
'^ My physical and organic laws were established for 
thy advantage and enjoyment, and ihou hast grie- 
vously infringed them ; the pain thou sufferest is 
intended to reclaim thee to thy duty, and I have con. 
stituted thy duty the highest joy of thy existence ; but 
say, what dost thou desire ?" 

The husbandman answered : '^ What, O Jupiter, 
signify the purposes of thy laws to me, when thou hast 
denied me faculties competent to discover and obey 
them ? Frail and fallible as I am, they cause me only 
pain ; deliver me from their effects, and I ask no other 
boon." 

" Thy prayer is granted," said Jupiter : " I restore 
thee to perfect health ; and, for thy gratification, !• 
suspend the laws that have offended thee. Hence- 
forth water shall not wet thee or thine, thy skiu shall 
feel cold no more, and thy muscles shall neyer ache* 
Art thou now content ?" 

''Most gracious Jupiter,** said the husbandman, 
'' my soul is melted with deepest gratitude, and I i^ow 
adore thee as supremely good." 

While he spoke, he found himself afield behind his 
team, healthful and vigorous, jocund and gay, and 
again blessed Jupiter for his merciful dinpensation. 
The season was spring, when yet the chill blast of the 
north, the bright blaze of a powerful sun, and passing 
showers of rain, interchanged in quick and varying 
succession. As he drove his plough along, the rain 
descended, but it wet not him ; the sharp winds blew, 
but they chilled no fibre in his frame ; the flood of 
heat next poured upon his brow, but no sweat started 
from its pores : the physical and organic laws were 
suspended as to him. 

Kejoicing in his freedom from annoyance and pain,' 
he returned gladly home to meet his smiling family, 
after the labours of the day. It had been his custom 
in the evening to put off the garments in which he had 
toiled, to clothe himself in fresh linen, to sup on milk 
prepared by his wife with savoury fruits and spices, 
and to press his children to his bosom with all the fer- 
vour of a parentis love ; and he used to feel a thrill of 
pleasure pervading every nerve, as they acknowledged 
and returned the affectionate embrace. 

He looked to find the linen dean, cool, delicately 
dressed, and lying in its accustomed place ; but it was 
not there. He called to his wife to fetch it, half chid- 
ing her for neglect. With wonder and dismay de- 
picted in every feature, she narrated a strange ad* 
venture. With the morning sun she had risen to 
accomplish her wonted duty, but although the mater 
wetted every thread that clothed other individuals, it 
moistened not a fibre of his. She boiled it over a 
powerful fire, and applied every means that intellect, 
stimulated by affection, could devise ; but the reinilc* 
was 9till the saine : the water glided over his clothes 
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ind wottia not wfct thdnu << The pfayiical luir," «&td 
thfe fatttbiknd within hitnftelf, '^ is saspedded ks to me $ 
hettoeforth water witt^th ndt me or mitie.*' He ftaid 
no more, but placed himself at table, sibilitlg oirer his 
lof felf family. He lifted the youngest child upoii his 
knee^ a girl just opening in her bloom^^prtoised her 
id his bmoin, and kissed her ruddy chMki But he 
•tarced ilrhen he experienced no sensation. He saw 
her t^ith his eyes, and heard her Speak, but had.no 
fiekng of her preisetitie. His knee was as stone, hiA 
bOlom as marble^ and his lips as steel ; Ho senshHoh 
penetrated through hit skin. H^ placed her on the 
iloor, looked wistfully on her form, gracefulj viiraci- 
eufs and instinct Urith love ; andj as if deturtnined to 
tiij&y the well-remembered pleasure now withheld, he 
elasped her to his bosom with an embrace so atdeiit 
that she screamed with pain. Still he was all ada- 
ihant: no seiisation readied his mind. Heaving a 
deep sigh, he sent her away^ and again the thought 
entered Uie very depths of his souU^*< The organic 
law is suspended as to me !" Recollecting well the 
sweet gratilic^tiottt df his erentng tneal, he seised ii 
l>ewl^ and delicately began to sip, etcitin^ every pM^ 
pilla of the tongue to catch the grateful savour. But 
BO savour was pere^ptibki ; the lii^uid glided over his 
gustatory organt lik« qiiieksilver over the sbiooih 
surface of a mirror, without impreftslon, and Withoui 
leaving il traee behind. He now started iii horror, 
and his spii-it sank within him when he thought that 
thenceforth he should live trithout sensation. He 
rushed into the fields, and called dloud oil Jupiter, " O 
Jupiter^ I am the mOst miserable of men ; I am a being 
without sensation. Why hast thott tnade tne thiis ?*' 

Jupiter heard his cry, and atisweted : << I have Sus- 
pended the physical and orgaiHic lai^Sj to ii^hich thou 
asoribest thy fever and thy pain $ hencefbrth no paiig 
shall cause thy nerves to shrink, or thy muscles td 
•ttiver : why^ then, art thoii thus utihappy, and why 
discontented with thy new coudition ?" 

'^ True, O Jupiter^" replied the husbandman ; << but 
ihou hast taken away from me sensation : I no longer 
£Bel the grateful breath of mo^n Winning my cheek as 
I drive my team afield ; the rose diffiises its fragrance 
for me in vain ; the ruddy grape, the luscious fig, and 
the cooling orange, to me are norw savourless as ada- 
mant or air ; my childlfen are as stones : O Jupiter^ 
I am titterly wretfehed | I am a ibati without sbasa • 
tion!*' 

''Unhappy inortal/* replied the god, "how can I 
•fford thee satisfaetion P When I gave thee nerves to 
feel, and muscles to ezecnte the ptirposes Of thy ibind 
i^^when I bestowed on thee water to refresh thy palate, 
atnd made thy whcde firaitie one great inlet of enjoy. 
ment — ^thou wert not content. I niade thy nerves li- 
ilble to pain, to wark thee of thjr departures from my 
laws. The rain that was sent fell to fructify and re- 
firesb the earthy and not io injure thee; I saw thee, 
while the showers descended, stay aluroadj regardless 
of its influenee etn thy frame; The northfelrn blast 
received from me its piereing eold^ to tvttrn thee of its 
effects } and yet I saw thee, wet and shivering, stand 
in its course, regardleis of its power. In the voice Of 
the storm I spake to thy understandiiigj but thou didiit 
not comprehend: The fover that parched thy blood 
was sedt to arrest theO in thy departures froth my ot~ 
ganic laws. If I testoro to thee my institutions, thou 
mayest again forget my ways, and in misery impeach 
my justice." 

^ O most gracions Jupitea-,** cried the hasbandman, 
^ now I tbe thy power and wisdom, and my Owii folly 
4nd prteumption; I aecept thy lawsj and gratefully 
aekmmledge that| Oven in the cha^tisotoeuts they in^ 
fliet, they are beneficent. Restore to me the enjoys 
ments of smilation ; permit me once more to rOap the 
advantages that flosv frOm the just utes of my nerves 
and musdes, and i bow with resignation to the pu- 
aisfaraeut of misappif ing them.** Jupiter granted hii 
request, fiin fevor ^tt^d pairis returned-, but by medi- 
cine were relieved; He slowly recovered health and 
Bimgth, aiid iiev«r kf t^rwitf ds embr aoed his children, 



or enjoyed a meal, without tidurin|f ftrrtli a de^por oK 
fbring of gratitude than he had done before; He was 
now instructed ooacerning the source of his enjoy- 
ments ; he studied the laws of his nature and obeyed 
them ; and when he suffered for occasional deviations, 
he hastened back to the right path^ and never again 
underwent so severe a punishment. 

Just as the husbandman resumed his wonted la- 
bours, anew voice was heard calling lOudly to Jupiter 
for reliefl It proceeded from a young heir writhing 
in agony, who eiriedj '' O Jupiter^ my father committed 
debaucheries, for which my bones are pierced with 
suffering ; gout teareth my flesh asunder ; thou acteat 
not justly in puiiishing me for his transgressions : de- 
liver me, O Jupiter, or renounce thy character for be- 
nevolence and justice." <' Thou complainest of my 
law of hereditary descent ?" said Jupiter ; " hast thou 
derived from thy father any other quality besides lia- 
bility to gout ?" '' O Jupiter," replied the sufferer, 
" I have derived nerVes that feel sweet pleasure when 
the gout eeaseth its gm^wing, muscles that execute the 
purposes Of my will, seflsiis that are inlets of joy, and 
faculties that survey and rejoice in thy fair creation : 
But why didst thou periiiit gOUt to deseend from him 
iirho dhned, to me?" 

<< Short-sighted mortal/' Said Jupiter^ *' thy father 
was afflicted because he infringed my institutions $ by 
my organic law, thou hast received a frame constituted 
as was that of thy father when thy life commenced ; 
the delicate sensibility of his nerves transmitted the 
Same susceptibility to thine ; the vigour of his mus- 
cles has been transferred into thine ; and by the same 
law^ the liability to pain that existed in his bones from 
debauchery, constitutes an inseparable element of thine t 
If this law afflict thee, s^eak the word, add I shall sus- 
pend it as to thee." 

" Bountiful Jupiter !" exd^med the ftufferer ; " hut 
tell me first.— if Uiou suspendest thy law, shall I lose 
all that I inherited by it from my father i vigoUr of 
nervOs, muscles, Senses, and faculties, and all thai con- 
stitutes my delight when the gout affilcteth me not ?" 
** Assuredly thou thalt," said Jupiter t ^* but thy body 
shall be free from pain;" 

*^ Forbear, most boUnteOui deity," replied the suf- 
ferer ; '< I gratefhlly iiecept the gift Of thy organic 
laws, with all thOir bhastisOments linli^xed : But say, 
O Jupiter.:^if this pain Wa« inflicted on my father for 
transgressing thy la^, may it not be lessened or re- 
moved if I obey ?" 

<<The very object of my law,^' said Jupiter, ^Ms 
that ii should. Hadst thou proceeded as thy filther 
did, thy whole frame would havO become ono great 
centre of ditease. The piiin wits transmitted to thee 
to guard thee by a powerful monitor from pursuing 
his sinful ways, thai thou mightst eSbapO this greater 
misery. Adopt a feOUTSO in accordance with my in- 
stitutions, atid then thy pain shall abate^ Uttd thf 
children shall be &ee from its effects^" 

The heir expressed prOfOund resignation tb the Will 
of Jupiter, bledsed him for his organic law, and lilntered 
upon a life of new and strict obediOhoe. HiS pinn in 
time diminished^ and his enjoyments iniiriased. JBver 
after he waS grateful for the latv. 

A feeble voice next reached the rauilt of jbeaven : it 
was that of a child, sick and in paiuk ^' What is thy 
distress^ pOor boy," said Jupiter, " ahd of whdt dost' 
thott Oomplain ?" Half droivnOd iti sobs, the feeble 
voice replied : *^ I suffer under thy Organic law. A 
father's sickneft, and the disorders of a mother*s 
frame, have been transmitted ih combined intOUsity to 
m6« I am all over ekh&tistion and pain." '* Hast 
thou received nO other gift," inquired Jupiter, *' but 
sickiiesS and disease — no pleasure to thy iierves, thy 
muscles, or thy mOntal powers ?" *' All iLre 60 feeble," 
replied the child, *< that I exist, npt to^njOy, hut oiily 
to SUffen" " Poor victim," said Jupiter, " my or- 
ganic law shall sooU deliver thee, and I will take thee 
to myself." The organic law instantly operated ; the 
body of the child lay a lifeless mass, and suffered na 
more J its spirit ^welc with Jupiter. 
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The litet ptaym wm addressed by a merchant 
ltni|pg]in^ on the Mediterranean wafes, and near 
sinking iii their foam. '^ What etil dost thou charge 
against me," said Jupiter, *' and what dost thou re- 
quire ?" 

'< O Jupiter," answered thb supplicant, " I sailed 
from Tyre to Rome in a ship, which thua seest on 
fire, loaded with all the merchandise acquired by my 
previous toils. As I lay here at anchor oiF the port of 
Syracuse, whithlii* business called me, a sailor, madfe 
by thee, thirstM after wine, stole it from my store, 
and, in intoxication^ set my ship and goods on fire ; 
and 1 am now plunged in the waves to did by drown- 
ing, M escape the siivdrbr pain of being consumed by 
fire. Why, if thou art juSt, should the innocent thus 
Btiffer for the guilty ?" 

" Thou complainest, then,*' said Jupiter, " of my 
social law ? Since this law displeaseth thee, I restore 
thee to thy ship, and suspend It as to thee." 

The merchant. In a moment^ saw his ship entire ; 
the blazing embers restored to vigorous planks ; him- 
self and all his crew sound in limb, and gay in mind, 
npon her deck. Joyous and grateful, he addressed 
thanksgiving to the god, and called to his crew to 
weigh the anchor, set the sails, and turn the helm 
for Rome. But no sailor heard him speak, and no 
movement followed his words. Astonished at their 
indolence and sloth, he cried in a yet louder voice, 
and inquired why none obeyed his call* But still no 
answer was given. He saw the crew move and speak,' 
act and converse; but they seemed not to observe 
him. He entreated, remonstrated, and upbraided ; 
but, notii^itfasianding all his efforts, could obtain no 
reply. AH teemed unconscious of his presence. Un- 
oonMiouB of his presence ! The awful thought rushed 
into his mind, that the social law was suspended as to 
hinu He now saw, in all its horror, the import of 
the wordft of Jupiter, which before he had not fully 
comprehended. Terrified, he seized a rope, and set 
a sail. Every physical law was in force, and obeyed 
his will. The sail filled, and strained forward from 
the masti He ran to the helm — it obeyed his muscles, 
and the ship moved as he directed it. But its course 
was short : the anchor was down, and stopped its pro- 
gress in the sea. He lowered the sail, seized a haud- 
Bpoke, and attempted to weigh ; but in vain. The 
strength of ten men was required to raise so ponderous 
an anchor. Again he called to his crew ; but again 
he found that the social law was suspended as to him : 
he was absolved thenceforth from all suffering caused 
by the misconduct of others, but he was cut off from 
every enjoyment and advantage derivable from their 
assistance. 

In despair he iieized the boat, rowed it into the port 
of Syracuse, and proceeded straight to his commercial 
correspondent there, to beg his aid in delivering him 
from the indolence of his crew. He saw his friend, 
addressed him, and told him of his fruitless endeavours 
to leave the anchorage ; but his friend seemed quite 
unconscious of his presence. He did not even look 
Bpou himi but proceeded in business of his own, with 
which he seemed entirely occupied. The merchant, 
wearied with fatigue, and idmost frantic with alarm, 
hurried to a tavern on the. quay, where he used to 
dine; and, entering, called for wine to recruit his 
exhausted strength. But the servants seemed uncon. 
tcious df his presence ; no movement was made ; and 
he remained as if in a vast solitude, amidst large ctfm- 
panies of merchants, servants and assistants, who all 
bustled in active gaiety, each fulfilling his duty in his 
own department. The merchant now comprehended 
all the horrors of his situation, and called aloud to 
Jupiier<<— *< O Jupiter^ death in the waves, or by oon- 
tumihg flame, were better than the life thou hast as- 
signcjd to me. Let me die, for my cup of misery is 
fall beyond enduranee; or restore me the enjoyments 
0f thy social law, and I shall cease to compl&in of the 
pains which it inflicts." 

** Btit," said Jupiter, <<if I restore to thee my social 
kw, thy ship will be consumed, thou and thy crew 



will escape in a^boat, biit thou shalt be a rbry beggar ; 
and, in thy poverty, thou wilt upbt'aid iUe for deuing 
unjustly by thee." 

" O bountiful Jupiter," replind the merfShant, << I 
never knew till now what enjoyments I owed to thy 
social law ; how rich it renders me, evtrn when all 
else is gone ; and how pdor I should be, with all the 
world fur a possession, if denied its blessings. True, 
I shall be poor ; biit my nerves, muscles, senses, pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and intellect, will be left me i 
now I see that employment of these is the only plea« 
sure of existence ; poverty will nbt cut me off from 
exercising these powers in obedience to thy laws, but 
will rather add new motives exciting me to do so. 
Under thy social law, will not the sweet voic^ of 
friendship cheer me in poverty ; will not the aid of 
kindred and of my fellow-men soothe the remainder of 
my days ? and, besides, now that I see thy designs, I 
shall avoid employing my fellow-men in situatidnft 
unsuitable td their talents, and thereby escape th6 
penalties of infringing thy social law. Most merciful 
Jupiter, restore to me the benefit of all thy laws, and 
I accept the penalties attabhed to their infringement." 
His request was granted ; afterwards he made Jupi- 
ter's laws and the nature of tnan his study ; he obeyed 
those laws, became moderately rich, and fotlhd him- 
self happier than he had ever been in his days of sel- 
fishness and ignorance. 

Jupiter was assailed by many other prayerft froifl 
unfortunate sufferers Under the effects of infringement 
of his laws ; but instead df hearing each in endless 
succession, he assembled his petitioners, and ihtro- 
duced to them the slater, the husbandman, the ybung 
heir, and the merchant, whbm he requested to nar- 
rate thei^ knowledge and experience of the iiatural 
laws ; and he intimated, that if, after listening to their 
account, any petitioneir should still be di^^atisfled with 
his condition, he would suspend jtbr hiih the particular 
law which caused the discontent. But no application 
followed. Jupiter saw his creatures employ themselves 
with real earnestness in studying and conforming to 
his institutions, and ever afterwards they offered up to 
him only gratitude and adoration for his infinite good- 
ness and wisdom. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ON THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIBNGB AND 

SCRIPTORE. 

Science, being an exposition of the Creator's works, cannot be 
at variance with a conectly interpreted revelation of his will — 
Archbishop >yhately and Professor Sedgwicit quoted on the im- 
propriety of testing science by Scripture— In all ages, new doc- 
trines have been branded as imxiious>-Christianity itself no excep- 
tion—Phrenology may be expected to lead to the abandonment of 
prevallfaig interpretations of some parts of Scripture— Bearing o^ 
Phfenology upon the realisation of pzactieal Christianity— New 
direction to the puisuits of the rdigioos instrlietdn of mankind 
anticipated- History demonstrates that Chxistianity* while unaided 
by arts and sciencet was corrupted itself, and had little influence 
in improving the human race— The inefflcacy of Scripture alone 
to produce moral and rational conduct, illustrated by a narrative 
of the persecutions for witchcraft in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries — Necessity for using all our lights in search- 
ing for the meaning of Scripture— Illustrative quotations from Bi-* 
shop Taylor, on the obscurity of Scripture, the corruptions which 
the text has undergone, and the difficulty of translating it accu- 
rately— Another illustration cited from the Rev. Dr Fraser— Con- 
sideration of the objection. That, according to the doctrine of the 
natural laws, prayer must be irrational and useless— This objec- 
tion grounded on the false assumption that the object of prayer is 
to influence th« Deity— Dectelon of the General Asftmbly of the 
Choieh of Scotland,- that prayer has no effeet but upoh thb mind 
of the supplioaa^~This taught by Da Leeehman and Blait— Opi- 
nion of Lord Karnes ou prayer, and on public worship— The na« 
tural effects of gseet siae and aetivity in the mcnral oigttns mistaken 
by 8om9 penoos for the direct influence of the Holy Spirit in 
causing pure and leUgious emotions to spring up in the mind. 

Since the first edition of this work Was published, 
objections have been stated that the views maintained 
in it are at rarisnce with Revelation; and hostile to 
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the laterests of religion. It ia gratifying, however, 
to knour, that these objectiono have not been urged 
by any individual of the least eminence in ihe^ogy, 
orooantenanced by persons of enlarged views of Chris- 
tian doctrine. On the contrary, many excellent in- 
dividualfl, of unquestionable piety and benevolence, 
have widely recommended this work as containing the 
philosophy of practical Christianity, and have aided 
in its distribution. It is therefore rather on account 
of the interest of the inquiry itself, than from any feel- 
ing of the necessity of a defence, that I enter into the 
following discussion of the relation between Scripture 
and Science ; and as in a question of this nature autho- 
rities are entitled to great weight, I shall commence 
by citing the opinion of one of the most learned, ta- 
lented, and accomplished divines of the present day, 
the Archbishop of Dublin. 

A few years ago, a Professorship of Political Eco- 
nomy was founded in Oxford by Mr Dinimmond, 
with a novel constitution. The professor holds his 
office for only five years, and it is a condition that one 
lecture, at least, shall be published every year. Dr 
Whately, now Archbishop of Dublin, was the second 
individual elected to the chair, and, in compliance 
with the statute, he published, in 1831, eight lectures 
on the science. They are introductory in their cha- 
racter, being intended chiefly to dispel popular pre- 
judices against political economy, and to unfold its 
objects. They contain several admirable observa- 
tions, calculated to remove prejudices against new 
truths, and directly applicable to the subject of the 
present work. On this account I present them to the 
reader. 

'* It has been my first object," says Dr Whately, in 
his preface, " to combat the prevailing prejudices 
against the study, and especially those which repre- 
sent it as un&vourable to religion.*' 

'* In proportion,'* he continues, '^ as any branch of 
study leads to important and useful results — in pro- 
portion as it gains ground in public estimation — ^iu 
proportion as it tends to overthrow prevailing errors 
^-4u the same degree it may be expected to call forth 
angry declamation from those who are trying to de- 
spise what they will not learn, and wedded to preju- 
dices which they cannot defend. Galileo probably 
would have escaped persecution, it' his discoveries could 
have been disproved, and his reasonings refuted." 
^' That political economy should have been complained 
of as hostile to religion, will probably be regarded a 
century- hence (should the fact be then on record) 
with the same wonder, almost approaching to incre- 
dulity, with which we, of the present day, hear of men 
sincerely opposing, on religious grounds, the Coperui- 
can system. But till the advocates of Christianity shall 
have become universally much better acquainted with 
the true character of their religion, than, universally, 
they have ever yet been, we must always expect that 
every branch of study, every scientific theory that is 
brought into notice, will be assailed on religious 
grounds, by those who either have not studied the sub- 
ject, or who are incompetent judges of it ; or again, 
who are addressing themselves to such pei^ons as are 
so circumstanced, and wish te excite and to take ad- 
vantage of the passions of the ignorant. Flectere si 
nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo* Some there are who 
sincerely believe that the Scriptures contain revelations 
of truths the most distinct from religion. Such persons 
procured, accordingly, a formal condemnation (very 
lately rescinded) of the theory of the earth's motion, 
as at variance with Scripture. In Protestant coun- 
tries, and now, it seems, even in Popish, this point 
has been conceded ; but. that the erroneous ■ principle 
— ^that of appealing to revelation on queations of phy. 
sical science-— has not yet been entirely cleared away, 
is evident from the objections which most of you pro- 
bably may have heard to the researches of geology. The 
objections against astronomy have been abandoned, 
rather^ perhaps^ from its having been made to appear, 
that the Scripture accounts of the phenomeoa of the 
heuveu9 may be reconciled with the coaelusions of sci- 



ence, than from its being understood that Seriptore U 
not the test by which the conclusions of science are to 
be tried." ^Mt is not a sign of faith— on the contrary, 
it indicates rather a want of faith, or else a culpable 
indolence — to decline meeting any theorist on his own 
ground, and to cut short the controversy by an appeal 
to the authority of Scripture. For, if we really are 
convinced of the truth of Scripture, and consequently 
of the falsity of any theory (of the earth, for instance), 
which is really at variance with it, we must needs be- 
lieve that that theory is also at variance with observ- 
able phenomena ; and we ought not therefore to shrink 
from trying the question by an appeal to these." '* God 
has ttot revealed to us a system of morality, such as 
would have been needed for a being who had no other 
means of distinguishing right and wrong. On the 
contrary, the inculcation of virtue and reprobation of 
vice in Scripture, are in such a tone as seems to pre- 
suppose a natural power, or a capacity for acquiring 
the power, to distinguish them. And if a man, deny- 
ing or renouncing all claims of natural conscience, 
should practise without scruple every thing he did 
not find expressly forbidden in Scripture, and think 
himself not bound to do any thing that is not there 
expressly enjoined, exclaiming at every turn—- 

' Is it so nominated in the Bond ?* 
he would be leading a life very unlike what a Chris* 
tian's should be. Since, then, we are bound to use 
our own natural faculties in the search after all truth 
that is within the reach of those faculties, most espe- 
cially ought We to try, by their own proper evidence, 
questions which form no part of revelation properly 
so called, but which are incidentally alluded to iu the 
Sacred Writings. If we appeal to the Scriptures on 
any such points, it should be merely as to an ancient 
book, not in reference to their sacred character ; in 
short, not as Scripture." — Pp. 29-36. 

These observations are highly philosophical and 
worthy of attention ; the more so that their author is 
a divine, and now a high dignitary in the church of 
Ireland. 

The science of geology, also, has been fiercely attacked 
as hostile to religion, and been ably defended by the 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick, one of its most eminent profes- 
sors. In the Appendix to his Discourse on the Studies 
of the University of Cambridge, he has published some 
valuable and instructive notes, in the last of which he 
reproves, with great eloquence and severity, the bigoted 
and ignorant individuals who '^ dare to affirm that the 
pursuits of natural science are hostile to religion." He 
also chastises those writers who have endeavoured to 
falsify the facts and conclusions of geology, for the 
purpose of flattering the religious prejudices of the 
public. *' There is another class of men," says he, 
'* who pursue geology by a nearer road, and are gfuided 
by a different light. Well-intentioned they may be ; but 
they have betrayed no small self-sufficiency, along with 
a shameful want of knowledge of the fundamental facts 
they presume to write about : hence they have dis- 
honoured the literature of this country by Jlfosaie 
Geology^ Scripture Geology^ and other works of cos- 
mogony with kindred titles, wherein they have over- 
looked the aim and end of revelation, tortured the 
book of life out of its proper meaning, and wantonly 
contrived to bring about a collision between natural 
phenomena and the word of God."— P. 150. 

The following observations of the same author am 
exceedingly just : — *^ A Brahmin crushed with a stone 
the microscope that first showed him living things 
among the vegetables of his daily food. The spirit of 
the Brahmin lives in Christendom. The bad princi* 
pies of our nature are not bounded by ea^ or dimate t 
and men are still to be found, who, if not restrohied 
by the wise and humane laws of their coantry, would 
try to stifle by personal violence, and crush \if brattf 
force, every truth not hatched among their own cam* 
ceita, and confined within the narrow fenoes of their 
own ignorance. 

'* We are told by the wise man not to antwer a foot 
according to his folly j and it would indeed be a vaio. 
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and idle task to engage in controversy with this school 
of false philosophy — to waste our breath in the forms 
of exact reasoniug unfitted to the comprehension of 
our antagonists — to draw onr weapons in a combat 
where victory could give no honour. Before a geolo- 
gist can condescend to reason with such men, they 
must first learn geology.* It is too much to call upon 
us to scatter our seed on a soil at once both barren and 
unreclaimed — ^it is folly to think that we can in the 
same hour he stubbing up the thorns and reaping the 
harvest. All the writers of this school have not in- 
deed sinned 'against plain sense to the same degree. 
M^'ith some of them, there is perhaps a perception of 
the light of natural truth, which may lead them after 
B time to follow it in the right road : but the case of 
others is beyond all hope from the powers of rational 
argument. Their position is impregnable while they 
remain within the fences of their ignorance, which is 
to them as a wall of brass : for (as was well said, if 
I remember right, by Bishop War burton, of som^ 
bustling fanatics of his own day) there is no weak side 
of common sense whereat we may attack them. If 
cases like these yield ap all, it must be to some treat- 
ment which suits the inveteracy of their nature, and 
not to the weapons of reason. As psychological phe- 
nomena, they are, however, well deserving of our 
study ; teaching us, among other things, how prone 
man is to turn his best faculties to evil purposes — and 
how, at the suggestions of vanity and other bad prin- 
ciples of his heart, he can become so far deluded, as 
to fancy that he is doing honour to religion, while 
he is sacrificing the common charities of life, and ar- 
raigning the very workmanship of God."— Pp. 151, 
152. 

After the examples which these passages afford, of 
misdirected zeal for religion leading to opposition 
against the most useful and interesting investigations, 
vre need not be surprised that the doctrine of the na- 
tural laws has met with a similar reception. The 
charge is made that it leads to infidelity, and that its 
principles are irreconcileable with Scripture. 

It may be useful to observe, that in all ages new 
doctrines have been branded as impious, and that 
Christianity itself has offered no exception to this rnle. 
The Greeks and Romans charged Christianity with 
"impiety and novelty." In Cave's Primitive Christie 
anitpf we are informed that ''the Christians were 
every where accounted a pack of Atheists^ and their 
religion the AtheiamJ** They were denominated 
*' mountebank impostors," and '' men of a desperate 
and unlawful faction." They were represented as 
" destructive and pernicious to human society," and 
vere accused of *' sacrilege, sedition, and hi]gh trea- 
son." The same system of misrepresentation and 
abase was practised by the Roman Catholics against 
the Protestants, at the Reformation : '' Some called 
their dogs Calvin ; and others transformed Calvin into 
Cain." In France, ''the old and stale calumnies, 
formerly invented against the first Christians, were 
again revived by Demochares, a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
pretending . that all the disasters of the state were to 
be attributed to Protestants alone." 

If the views of human nature expounded In this 
work be untrue, the proper answer to them is a de- 
monstration of their falsity. If they be true, they are 
niece enuneiatioiu of the institutions of the Creator ; 
sad it argues superstiiious, and not religious feelings, 
to fear evil consequences from the knowledge of what 
Divine Wisdom has appointed. The argument that 
the rtttidiB of the doctrine are obviously at variance 
with ^i>i]ttiire» and that therefore the doctrines cai^ 
not beifyne§ n not admissible ; " for," In the words of 
Br Whately, '^ if we really are convinced of the trath 
of SeHfMture, and consequently of the falsity of any 
theoiy (of the earth, for instance) which is really at 
▼sriaiiee wiik it, we mnst needs believe that that 
theory is also at variance with observable phenomena ; 

* ThU remark ts peculiarly applicable to those who oppose Phre- 
nology and the doctrine of the Natural Laws. Such of them as 
utaerious, do so in profound ignorance of the whole sul^ect. 



and we ought not therefore to shrink from trying the 
question by an appeal to these." 

Galileo was told, from high authorityin the church, 
that his doctrine of the revolution of the globe was 
obviously at variance with Scripture, and that there- 
fore it could not be true ; but as his opinions were 
founded on palpable facts, which could be neither con- 
cealed nor denied, they necessarily prevailed. If there 
had been a real opposition between Scripture and na- 
ture, the only result would have been a demonstration 
that Scripture in this particular instance was errone- 
ously interpreted ; because the evidence of physical na- 
ture is imperishable and insuperable, and cannot give 
way to any authority whatever. The same conse- 
quence will evidently happen in regard to Phrenology. 
If any fact in physiology does actually and directly 
contradict any interpretation of Scripture, it is not 
difficult to perceive which mnst yield. The human 
understafiding cannot resist evidence founded on ob- 
servation; and even if it did resist, Nature would not 
bend, but continue to operate in her own way in spite 
of the resistance, and a new and more correct inter- 
pretation of Scripture would ultimately become inevi- 
table. Opposition between science and revelation I 
sincerely believe to be impossible, when the facts in 
nature are correctly observed, and divine truth is cor« 
recUy interpreted : but I put the case thus strongly 
to call the serious attention of religions persons to the 
mischievous consequences to religion, of rashly de- 
nouncing, as adverse to revelation, any doctrine pro- 
fessing to be founded on natural facts. Every in- 
stance in which the charge is made falsely, is a gross 
outrage against revelation itself, and tends to lead 
men to regard Scripture as an obstacle to the progress 
of science and civilisation, instead of being a system of 
divine wisdom. In harmony with all natural truth. 

All existing interpretations of Scripture have been 
adopted in ignorance of the facts, that every person in 
whose brain the animal organs preponderate greatly 
over the moral and intellectual organs, has a native 
and instinctive tendency to immoral conduct, and vice 
versa ; and that the influence of organisation is fun- 
damental — ^that is to say, that no means are yet known 
by which an ill-formed brain may be made to mani- 
fest the moral and intellectual faculties with the same 
success as a brain of an excellent configuration. An 
individual possessing a brain like that of Melancthon, 
represented on p. 40, is naturally adapted to receive, 
comprehend, and practise the precepts of Christianity; 
whereas it will be found extremely difficult to render 
persons with brains like those of I|are, p. 40, Pope 
Alexander VI., p. 41, Vitellius, p. 42, or the Carib, p. 
48, practical Christians. Only phrenologists, who have 
observed, for many years, in various situations, and 
under different influences, the conduct of individuals 
constituted in these different ways, can conceive the im- 
portance of the relative developement of the cerebral 
organs ; but after it is discovered, the inferences from 
it are irresistible. The religious teachers of mankind 
are yet ignorant of the most momentous fact which 
nature presents in regard to the moral and Intellectual 
improvement of the race. I have heard it said that 
Christianity affords a better and a more instantaneous 
remedy for human depravity, than improvement of the 
cerebral organisation ; because the moment a man is 
penetrated by the love of God in Christ, his moral and 
religious affections become far stronger and more ele- 
vated, whatever his brain may be — than those of any 
individual whatever without* that love, however no- 
ble his cerebral developement, and however much he 
may be inatroeted in nataral knowledge. I obseftre, 
however, that in this life a man cannot become pene- 
trated by the kve of God, except through the aid of 
sound and efficient material organs. This fact is di^ 
rectly proved by cases of madness and idiocy. Disease 
in tfaie organs is the cause of insanity, and mere de- 
fidenoy of their size is one and an invariable cause 
of idiocy. See figure of idiot head on p. 51. In neither 
of these states can the mind receive the advantages 
of the Christian doctrine* It i» therefore obTion* 
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that the power of, receiving and appreciating Christi- 
anity itself is modified by the condition of the brain ; 
atid I venture to affirm, that the influence of the 
organs does not terminate with these extreme cases, 
but operates in all circumstances and in every in. 
dividual, aiding or impeding the reception and effi- 
cacy even of revelation. If this were not the case, 
there would be in operation a power capable of in- 
fluencing the human mind, during life, without the 
intervention of material organs ; and^ accordingly, 
many excellent persons believe this to be scriptural 
truth, and matter of experience also. But those who 
entertain this opinion are not instructed in the fune« 
tions of the brain ; they are not aware of the univer- 
sally admitted facts, which establish that while life 
continues the mind cannot act Or be acted upon except 
through the medium of organs ; nor do they bring 
forward one example of idiots and madmen being 
rendered pious, practical, and enlightened Christians 
by this power, notwithstanding the state of their 
brains. Cases indeed occur in which religious feel- 
ings co-exist with partial idiocy or partial insanity 4 
but in them the organs of these sentiments will be dis* 
tovered to be well developed — and if the feelings 
be sane, the organs will be found onaffeoted by di»- 



Serious persons who are offended by this doctrine^ 
constantly forget that the reciprocal influence of the 
mind and brain is not of man*s devising, but that God 
liimself established it, and conferred on the organs 
those qualities which He saw to be necessary for exe- 
euting the purposes to which He had appointed them« 
If the statements now made be unfounded^ I shall be 
the first to give them up ; but, believing them to be 
true, I cannot avoid adhering to them. When^ there- 
foroy I add, that I have never seen an individual with 
Isrge organs of the animal, and small organs of the 
moral and intellectual, faculties, whose conduct was 
steadily moral, under the ordinary temptations of life, 
however high his religious professions might be^ I 
merely state a fisct which the Creator himself has de- 
creed to exist. Indeed, I have seen several striking 
instances of persons, who, after making a great pro- 
fession of religion, ultimately disgraced it t and I have 
observed that in all these instances, without one ex« 
oeption, the organs of the inferior propensities were 
large, and those of one or more of the moral senti- 
ments deficient ; and I am convinced that the same 
conclusion, after sufficiently accurate and extensive 
observations^ will force itself upon all candid and re* 
fleeting tninds. 

My inference, therefore, is, that the Divine Spirit^ 
revealed in Scripture as a power influeneing the hu- 
man mind, invariably acts in harmony with the laws 
of organisation ; because the latter, as emaruUing from 
the same source^ can never be in contradiction with the 
former 9 and because a well-constituted brain is a con- 
dition essential to the existence of Christian disposi- 
tions. If this be really the fact$ and if the constitution 
of the brain be in any degree regulated by the laws of 
physiology, it is impossible to doubt that a knowledge 
of the natural laws is destined to exercise a vast influ- 
ence in rendering men capable of appreciating and 
practising Christianity. The manner in which it will 
do so, is explained in Dr Combe's treatise on *' Phy- 
siology applied to Health and Education," already al- 
luded to. That work contains an exposition of the 
laws of action of the brainy and its connexion with| 
and influence on, the rest of the system^ and thmntan 
its relations generally to human improvements 

An adchirable portion of Christianity is that in which 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments is explained 
ind enforced as a practldd dootHiie. Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself; all mankind are thy neighboort; 
blessed are the meek and themorcifal ; love those that 
hate you and despitefullyuse you ; seek that which is 
pure, and holy, and of good report ; — these are precepts 
to be found in Scripture. Now, I have endeavoured 
to show, that the human faculties^ and external nature, 
an 10 coastitiite4 m to^admit of mch prooepts being 



reduced to practice on earth — an idea which it has 
rarely entered into the heart of man to conceive as a 
possibility without miraculous interference. If the 
philosophy now explained shall carry home to rational 
men the conviction that the order of nature fairly ad- 
mits of the practical exemplification of these precepts 
by the developement of its inherent resources, a new 
direction must necessarily be given to the pursuits of 
the religious instructors of mankind. Christianity, 
after its establishment by Constantine, was left to ex- 
ert its own influence over the Roman Empire, unaided 
by printing and natural science. It is recorded in 
history, that it did not suffice to arrest the decline of 
morals and the downfall of the State, but was itself 
corrupted and perverted. lu the dark ages which 
followed the subversion of that Empire, it was again 
left, unaided by humau learning, to do its best for the 
regeneration of mankind ; and it became a vast sys- 
tem of superstition. Nor was it till after the inven. 
tion of printing, and the revival of letters, that the 
barbarous superstructures which had been raised oa 
the simple foundations of the Gospel were cleared 
away. But the period from the revival of letters to 
the present day, has been the age of scholastic learn- 
ing, as contradistinguished from that of philosophy 
and science. Christianity stands before us, therefore, 
at present, as interpreted by men who knew extremely 
little of the science of either external nature or the 
human mind* They have conceived it to be a system 
of spiritual influences, of internal operations on the 
soul, and of repentant preparation for another world, 
rather than an exposition of pure and lofty principles 
inherent in human nature itself, and capable of be- 
ing largely developed and rendered practical in this 
world. 

It is a common accusation against philosophy, that 
the study of it renders men infidels ; and this alleged 
fact is brought forward as a proof that human nature 
is corrupt, blind, and perverse, turning what ought to 
be its proper food into mortal poison. But if this were 
really a well-founded charge, the conclusion which I 
would draw from it would be, that there must be es- 
sential errors in the popular interpretations of revela- 
tion, when the effect of a knowledge of nature on the 
mind is to lead to infidelity. Science is of modern 
growth ; and, down to the present hour, the mass of 
Christians in every country have embraced their faith 
without the possibility of comparing it with the revs* 
lation of the Divine Will contained in the constitution 
of external nature, which, philosophically speaking, 
was unknown to them. The facts unfolded by science 
were unknown to the divines who first denied the 
capability of mankind to attain, by the developement 
of their natural powers, a higher moral condition than 
any they have hitherto reached ; and, hence, their 
decision against the capabilities of human nature has 
been pronounced oausd non cognitd (the merits being 
unknown), and must be open for reconsideration. If 
Christianity was freed from many errors by the revival 
and spread of mere scholastic learning in the fiAeentb, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, much more may 
we expect that the interpretations of Scripture will be 
farther purified, corrected, and elucidated, by the flood 
o( light which the sciences of human and physical na- 
ture, now in the course of cultivation, will one day 
shed upon religion. 

According to my view, the study of the human con- 
stitution, of external nature^ and of their relations, 
will become an object of paramount importance, with 
reference to a just appreciation of the true meaning of 
Scripture* Civilised man sees infinitely more of trae 
and practical wisdom in Scripture than the savage of 
the wilderness, even supposing that the latter could read 
and understand the words of the sacred volume { and, 
in like manner, man, when thoroughly instructed in 
his own constitution and in that of external nature, 
will discover still profouuder truths and more admir^ 
able precepts in that record, than are found in it by 
ignorant, contentious, blind, conceited man, such as 
he has hitherto «xi9ted» 
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HUtory 18 fall of ihsini6ti6ii cdncefning^ the insuf- 
ficiency of mere tbeologital knowledge to protect inen 
froii] prftcticiU errors, ^^heii their understandings are 
unenlightened in regard to philosophy and the consti- 
tution of nature. The part which the religions teach, 
era of Earoj)e ilcted in regard to witchcraft, affords one 
striking proof of the truth of this reiiiark. 

It was not till towards the close of the 15th century 
that persecutions for witchcraft began to prevail in 
Europe. By a bull of Pope Innocent VIII. in'l484, 
death was, for the first tin^e, denounced without 
mercy to all wh6 should be convicted of witchcraft, or 
of dealings with Sataii ; and a form of process for the 
trial was regularly laid down by a wretch of the ndme 
of Spreilger, whotn the jJcTpe had placed at the head of 
a commission of fire and sword. The succeeding 
Tropes, Alexander VI. and even Led X., lent th^ir aid 
in accelerating^ ihri course of this htivoc-spreading en- 
gine. So faf, however, were the commissions from 
being attended with beneficial consequences, that their 
only effect was to render the evil every day more for- 
midable ; till, at last, if we are to believe the testi- 
mony Of contemporary histoi-ians, Europe was little 
better than a large suburb of Pandeihdnium. One- 
half of the po|)ulation wds iiither bewitching Or be- 
witehijd; About the year 1515, 600 witches were 
executed in Geneva in three itlonths. A thousand 
were executed in one year in the diocftoe df Como ; 
and they went on burning at the rate of lOO per an- 
num for some time after. In Lorraine, from 1580 to 
1595, Remigius boasts of having burned 900. In 
France^ the multitude of executidnS about 1520 is in- 
credible. One historian oalis it '^ an almost infinite 
Bumber of sorcerers." 

€^ermany was so fertile a soil for the supernatural, 
that, from the publicatidii of Innocent's bull to the 
suppression of persecution for witchct-aft, the number 
of victims couia not hb less than 100,000 ! In the 
town df Wurt^bur^ aldne, in the course of two years 
—1627-29 — ^there were twenty-nine acts of conflagra- 
tion, and more than 157 persons burnt ; including not 
only old women, but even children as young as nine 
years. In Lindheim, £t-om 1660 to 1664, a twentieth 
|)art of the whole population was consumed. Other 
|)lace8 furnished their full <iontingent ; and So fami- 
liarised was the phblio with these atrocious scenes, 
that it relished and gloried in them : singing the events 
of them to populitf airs, and representing them in hi- 
deous engravings, with devils driggihg away '^ their 
<ncn ;" while the dergy preached sdlemn discourses, 
^led ^' witeh-sennons,'* upon occasion of every sacri- 
fice — ^the effect of which was df tonttb id Inspirt) in^ith 
fresh seal to collect fuel for another. 

England was not free frofai the same madness. Three 
thousand tictims were executed during the rei^h df 
the Long Parliament alone ; and it is a melancholy 
spectacle to find a man likd Sir M&tthew Hale con- 
denming wretches to destruction, on evidence which 
a child would now b6 disposed to laugh at. A better 
order of things edmmenced with the Chief- Justiceship 
of H<Ati in eonsequencte of whose firm charge to the 
jury on on6 of these trials, a terdict of not guilty-^^l- 
motft the first then on record in a trisil for witchcraft 
— wai found. In about ten other trials by Holt, from 
1094 to 1701, the result was the same. Yet, in I7I6, 
a Mrs Hidts, and her daughter aged nine, were hanged 
at Huntingdon for sfsUing their souls to the devil, and 
raising a storm by pulling off their stockings and mak- 
iug a lather of sOftp ! With this crowning atrocity, 
the csltstegttd of murders in England closes, the penal 
statute^ against witchcraft being repealed in 1786, and 
the pretMded teeroise of such arts being punished in 
future by iriiprisoninent and pillory. 

Barrihgton^ in hisobservatiMis on the statute of SOth 
Henry Tl*^ does not hesitatb to estimate the nttmber 
of indiviAutils put to death in England, on the charge 
of witcherSift, at 80,000 ! 

Scotland, too, must beitr her share of the bloody 
stain df these abdmliiflible doingit Till the Reformation, 
liHto 9if tto xtBg«r4 uraft paid to tlili subject 1 but so<m 



after that event, a raging thirst for destruction took 
possession of the nation. In 1563, an act of Parlia- 
nient was passed, enacting the punishment of death 
against witches aiid consultors with witches. The 
cdnsequences of this authoritative recognition of the 
creed of witchcraft became immediately obvious in the 
i'eign df James VI., which followed. Witchcraft be- 
came the all*engrdsslng topic of the day ; and it was 
the ordinary accusation resorted to, whenever it was 
the object of diie individual to ruin another. A num- 
ber of the trials are reported in Mr Pitcaim's recent 
and valuable publication of the records of the Court 
of Justidiary. The first case is in 1572, of which no 
particulars are given, except the name of the unfor- 
tunate wdman, and the dddm — '^ otinvict and btynV 
Thirty-five trials are recoi'ded subsequently to the 
end of J&mes*s reigfn, in all of which the horrid re- 
sult is the saobe. The trials proved, in the course of 
years, and the confessions are obtained by.torture with 
thumb-screws and boots, and pricking with sharp in- 
struments ; while stranglings and burnings follow of 
toiirse. Thd scene darkens towards the dose of the 
reign of Charles I. with the increasing dominion of 
the puritans. In 1640, the General Assembly passed 
an act^ that all ministers should take particular note 
of witches and charmers, and that the commissioners 
should recommend to the snp^eme judicature the un- 
sparing application of the laws against them. In 1643, 
iifter setting for(h the increase of the cf ime, they re- 
bdmmended the granting of a standing commission froin 
the Privy Cohncii or Justiciary, to '< any understand- 
ing gentlemen or magistrates,'* to apprehend, try, dnd 
eitecute justice against delinquents. By the urgency 
df the General Assembly, whd resumed the subject in 
1644, 1646, and 1649, an act of Parliament was passed 
in the last-named year, confirming and extending the 
Statute of Queen Mary, passed in 1563. As was to 
be expected, convictions, which had been fewer since 
James's time, increase, and the cases are more horri- 
ble. Thirty trials appear on the record between 1649 
and 1660, in which there seems to have been only one 
acquittal ; While at one western circuit, in 1659, seveil- 
teen persons were convicted and burnt for the imputed 
crime. Numerous, however, as are the eases in the 
records of Justiciary^ these afford a most inadequate 
idea of the extent to which this pest prevailed over thd 
country ; for the Privy Council was in the habit of 
granting commissions to resident gentlemen and mi- 
nisters, to examine, and afterwards to try and exe^i 
cute, witches all over ScOtluid ; and so numerous were 
these commissions^ that one author expresses his as- 
tonishment at the number found in the registers. 
Under these commissions, taiultitudSs were bulrut in 
evisry part of the kingddm. 

It is matter of history^ that^ in cases of this kind, 
the clergy displayed the most intemperate zeal. It 
was before them that the poor wretdhea were fi^St 
brought for examinatioa— ^in most cases after a prepa- 
ratory course of solitary confinement, told, famine, 
want of sleep, or actual torture. On some occasions, 
the clergy themselves actually performed the patt df 
the priekers, and inserted long pins into the flesh of 
the witches, in order to try their sensibility ; and, in 
all cases, they laboured with the most persevering in- 
vestigations to obtain from the accused a confession 
which might afterwards bd used against them on their 
trial, and which, in more than one instance, formed, 
although retracted, the sole evidenee en which the 
eonviotion took place. 

Afteir 1662, the violence of the mania in Scotland 
began to decline; and to the great lawyers of the 
time is due the credit of first stemming the foul tor- 
rent. '' From the horridness of the crime," says Sir 
George Mackenzie in his Criminal Law, ** I do Gon« 
dude, that of all crimes it requires the clearest rele- 
vancy and most oonvlncing probatnre ; and I condemn, 
next to the wretches themselves, those cruel and too 
forward judges, tirho bum persons by thousands as 
guilty of this crime.** The trials after this becamd 
fewer and feweri and the last ezectttion took place at 
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Dornoch in 1722. The statates were finally repealed 
in 1736.» 

So Utile light did the Bible afford regarding: the 
atrocity of the proceedings against witches, that the 
Secession Chnrch of Scotland, comprising many in- 
telligent clergymen and a large number of the most 
serious and religious of the people, complaiued, in 
their annual Confession of personal and national sins 
(printed in an act of their Associate Presbytery at 
Edinburgh in 1743), of '* the penal statutes against 
witches having l)een repealed by Parliament, contrary 
to the express law of God." This defection is classed 
by Dr John Brown of Haddington, one of the great 
leaders of the Secession Church about the middle and 
end of last century, among *' the practical backslidings 
from the once attained to and covenanted work of re- 
formation, which have happened in the preceding and 
present age, as abuses of the singular favours of God.*' 

During the whole of these proceedingN, the clergy, 
both Catholic and Protestant, were in possession of 
revelation as fully and freely as they are at the present 
day ; and in Scotland, in particular, the Reformation 
had been completed, and the people put in possession 
of the Bible, nearly a century before the cessation of 
these persecutions. Not only so, but the Bible itself 
was perversely used as the warrant of the atrocities, 
and religion employed to fan the flame of cruelty and 
superstition. If any facts can prove that the Creator 
intended man to use his intellectual faculties, and to 
study the revelation of His will contained in the works 
of nature, in addition to the Bible, as a guide to his 
conduct — and that the Bible was never intended to 
supersede the necessity of all other knowledge— those 
now detailed must have this effect. The great differ- 
ence between Christians of the present day, who re- 
gard these executions as great crimes, and the pious 
ministers who inflicted, and the serious peopla who 
witnessed them, consists in the superior knowledge 
possessed by the moderns, of physical science, which 
has opened up to their understandings views of nature 
and of God, widely different from those entertained 
by their ancestors nuder the guidance of the Bible 
alone. 

Nothing can afford a more convincing proof of the 
necessity of using all the lights in our power, by which 
to ascertain the true meaning of Scripture and the 
soundness of our interpretations of it, than the wide 
diversity of the opinions which even the most learned 
and pious divines have baaed upon the Bible. An- 
other fact of some importance in relation to this mat- 
ter is, that the manuscripts which handed down the 
sacred writings to ns from ancient times vary in many 
iniportant passages, sometimes through the ignorance 
and carelessness of transcribers, and sometimes in 
oonsequence of wilful corruption and interpolations by 
oontending sects. The following passages, extracted 
from a celebrated treatise by one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the Church of England, Bishop Taylor, are 
exceedingly instructive on this subject. '* There are,*' 
says he, *'so many thousands of copies, that were 
written by persons of several interests and persua- 
sions — such different understandings and tempers— 
such distinct abilities and weaknesses-^-that it is no 
wonder there is so great a variety of readings both in 
the Old Testament and in the New. In the Old Tes- 
tament, the Jews pretend that the Christians have 
corrupted many places, on purpose to make symphony 
between both the Testaments. On the other side, the 
Christians have had so much reason to suspect the 
Jews, that when Aquila had translated the Bible in 
their schools, and had been tanght by them, they re- 
jected the edition, many of them, and some of them 
called it heresy to follow it. And Justin Martyr 
justified it to Tryphon, that the Jews had defalked 
many sayings from the books of the old prophets. . . . 
I shall not need to urge, that there are some words so 

* ThMe iMurticulan respecting ponecotkMEM for witchcraft are 
given on the authority of a learnea and elaborate article, under- 
stood to be frbm the pen of Profenor Moir of Edinburgh, in the 
11th Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 



near in sound that the scribes might easilymistake. • . » 
The instances of this kind are too many, as appears 
in the variety of readings in several copies, proceed, 
ing from the negligence or ignorance o^ the tran- 
scribers, or the malicious endeavour of heretics, or the 
inserting marginal notes into the text, or the nearness 
of several words.. . .But so it is that this variety of 
reading is not of slight consideration; for although it 
be demonstrably true, that all things necessary to 
faith and good manners are preserved from alteration 
and corruption, because they are of things necessary, 
and they could not be necessary unless they were de- 
livered to us— God, in his goodness and his justice, 
having obliged himself to preserve that which he hath 
bound us to observe and keep ; yet, in other things 
which God hath not obliged himself so punctually to 
preserve, in these things, since variety of reading is 
crept in, every reading takes away a degree of cer. 
tainty from any proposition derivative from those 
places so read : and if some copies, especially if they 
be public and notable, omit a verse or a tittle, every 
argument from such a tittle or verse loses much of its 
strength and reputation." — Discourse o£ the Liiberty 
of Prophesying, sect. iii. § 4. 

As to consulting the Scriptures in the original 
tongues, this, says the Bishop, ^'is to small pur. 
pose : for indeed it will expound the Hebrew and the 
Greek, and rectify translations ; but I know no man 
that says that the Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek 
are easy and certain to be understood, and that they 
axe hard in Latin and English : the difficulty is in 
the thing, however it be expressed — the least is in 
the language. If the original languages wer« our 
mother- tongue, Scripture is not much the easier to 
us : and a natural Greek or a Jew can with no more 
reason or authority obtrude his interpretations upon 
other men's consciences, than a man of another iia. 
tion. Add to this, that the inspection of the original 
is no more certain way of interpretation of Scripture 
now, than it was to the fathers and primitive age of 
the Church; and yet he that observes what intlnite 
variety of translations were in the first ages of the 
Church (as St Jerome observes), and never a one 
like another, will think that we shall differ as much 
in our interpretations as they did, and that the medium 
is .as uncertain to us as it was to them ; and so it is s 
witness the great number of late translations, and the 
iniinite number of commentaries, which are too preg- 
nant an argument that we neither agree in the under, 
standing of the words nor of the sense.*' *' Men,'* he 
adds most justly, '*do not learn their doctrines from 
Scripture, but come to the understanding of Scripture 
with preconceptions and ideas of doctrines of their 
own ; and then no wonder that scriptures look like 
pictures, wherein every man in the room believes 
they look on him only, and that wheresoever he stands 
or how often soever he changes his station. "-.Sect. iv. 

§6,6. 

The folly of setting up any isc^ated passage of Scrip- 
ture against truths brought to light by experiment 
and observation, is rendered still more obvious by 
what Bishop Taylor says respecting the extreme diffi- 
culty of discovering the real meaning of many parts 
of the Bible, even where there are sufficient grounds 
for believing the text to be genuine. *' Since there 
are in Scripture," heobserves, **many other mysteries, 
and matters of question, upon which there is a veil ; 
since there are so many copies with infinite varieties 
of reading ; since a various interpunction, a paren- 
thesis, a letter, an accent, may much alter the sense ; 
since some places have divers literal senses, many 
have spiritual, mystical, and allegorical meanings; 
since there are so many tropes, metcmymies, ironies, 
hyperboles, proprieties and improprieties of language, 
whose understanding depends upon such circum- 
stances that it is almost impossible to know the pro. 
per interpretation, now that the knowledge of such 
circumstances and particular stories is irrevoca'bly lost: 
since there are some mysteries which, at the best ad- 
vantage of .expression, are not easy to be apprehended j 
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and whose explication, by teason of our imperfections, 
must needs be dark, sometimes weak, sometimes un- 
inteUigible : and, lastly, since those ordinary means of 
expounding Scripture, as searching the originals, con- 
ference oi places, parity of reason, and analogy of faith, 
are all dubious, uncertain, and very fallible ; he that is 
wisest, and, by consequence, the likeliest to expound 
truest in all probability of reason, will be very far 
from oonfidence ; because every one of these, and many 
more, are like so many degrees of improbability and 
uncertainty, all depressing our certainty of finding 
out truth in such mygteries, and amidst so many 
difficulties. And therefore a wise man, that considers 
this, would not willingly be prescribed to by others ; 
and therefore, if he also be a just man, he will not 
impose upon others ; for it is best every man should 
be left in that liberty from which no man can justly 
take him, unlets he could secure him from error. "-» 
Sect. iv. § 8. 

On this subject the reader is referred also to an able 
*' Esaay on the Plenary and Verbal Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, by Donald Fraser, D.D., Minister 
of the Gospel, Kennoway, Fifeshire."* The follow- 
ing passage illustrates the propriety of acting upon 
Bishop Tay]or*s suggestions : — " Be it observed, that 
when the New Testament writers, in quoting from 
the Old, affirm that the Scripture wan fulfilled^ they 
do not always mean that an ancient prediction was li. 
terally accomplished. In some instances they apply 
this term to the verification of a type ; as when John, 
after relating the circumstance of the soldiers not 
breaking the legs of Jesus, adds a quotation respect- 
ing the paschal lamb : ' These things were done that 
the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall 
not be broken.' (Chap. xix. 36, compared with £xod. 
xii. 36.) In other places they only accommodate the 
citation to the subject of their narrative. Thus, Mat- 
thew, after relating Herod*s cruel murder of the babes 
in Bethlehem and its vicinity, immediately adds : — 
* Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy 
the prophet, saying. In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Ra- 
chel weeping for her children, and would not be com. 
forted, because they are not.' (Matth. ii. 17, 18, 
compared with Jer.'xxxi. 15.) That is to say, the 
great lamsntation and inconsolable grief amongst the 
mothers of Bethlehem, occasioned by Herod's embru- 
ing his hands in the blood of their unoffending chil- 
dren, may be happily illustrated by the prophet's 
description of the sorrows attending the Babylonish 
captivity ; where, by a beautiful figure, he represents 
Rachel as bitterly deploring the loss of her offspring. 

** An important critical observation of the late Dr 
Campbeira must not be here omitted. He justly ob- 
serves, that, in many passages of the New Testament, 
it would have been proper to render the original term 
«-A.ff^«Ar by the English word verify, in preference to 
fulfil i ii^T this last word ' has a much more limited 
signification, aud gives a handle to cavillers where the 
original, gives none. It makes the sacred penmen ap- 
pear to call those things predictions which plainly 
were not, and which they never meant to denominate 
predictions.' Verify is, accordingly, the term which 
that distinguislied interpreter usually prefers in his 
own Translation of the Four Gospels." — Chap. iii. § 7. 

lu the remarks offered in the present chapter, 1 do 
not depreciate the importance of the Bible ; I only 
very humbly endeavour to vindicate the study of the 
Creator's will in his works as well as in his word — . 
to i»hoW fhat the human mind needs illumination from 
both . to direct our conduct towards virtue— and to 
pruve thirty without knowledge of the former, we may 
grievQuiily misunderstand the meaning of the latter. 
In the win-ds of Archbishop Whately, I consider that 
'^ we are bound to wse our own natural faculties in the 
Search after ojl that is within the reach of these facul* 
ties; and that most especially ought we to try, by 
their otvu proper evidence, questions which form no 
part of revelation, properly so called, but which are 
« Afflccki £4ialiuigh| ana Ruth^r^ len an4 Co. Glaagowi ]834i 



Incidentally alluded to in the Sacred Writingi." << If 
it be true that man's duty coincides with his real in« 
terest, both in this world and in the next, the better 
he is qualified, by intellectual culture and diffusion of 
knowledge, to understand his duty and his interents, 
the greater prospect there would seem to be (other 
points being equal) of his moral improvement." 

An objection has been stated against the doctrine of 
the divine government of the world by established 
laws, that it is inconsistent with belief in the efficacy 
of prayer. This objection has been often urged and 
answered ; indeed it has been deliberately settled by 
the Church of Scotland itself, in harmony with the 
views advocated in this treatise. In a Sermon on 
Prayer, by the Rev. William Leechman, D.D., 
Principal, and Professor of Divinity, in the College 
of Glasgow, the following passage occars : — '< It is oh. 
jeeted,'^ says he, " That, since God is infinite in good, 
ness, he is always disposed to bestow on his creatures 
whatever is proper for them ; and since he is infinite 
in wisdom, he will always choose the fittest time, and 
best manner of bestowing it. To what purpose, then, 
do we entreat him to do what he certainly will do 
without any solicitation or importunity ?" To this 
it may be answered. That, as it is not the design of 
prayer to give information to our Creator of things he 
was not acquainted with befose ; so neither is it the 
design of it to move his affections, as good speakers 
move the hearts of their hearers, by the pathetic arts 
of oratory ; nor to raise his pity, as beggars, by their 
importunities and tears, work upon the compassion of 
the bystanders. God is not subject to those sudden 
passions and emotions of mind which we feel ; nor to 
any change of his measures and conduct by their in. 
fluence : he is not wrought upon and changed by our 
prayers; for vMh him (here i* no variableness nor 
shtidow €f turning. Prayer only works its effect upon 
us, as it contributes to change the temper of our 
minds, to beget or improve right dispositions in them, 
to lay them open to the impressions of spiritual ob. 
jects, and thus qualify us for receiving the favour and 
approbation of our Maker, and all those assistances 
which he has promised to those who call upon him in 
sincerity and in truth. The efficacy of prayer does 
not lie in the mere asking ; but in its being the means 
of producing that frame of mind which qualifies us to 
receive."* 

Dr Leechman was prosecuted for the alleged heresy 
of these doctrines before the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
in February 1744. The opinion of the Presbytery 
was unfavourable ; but the question was appealed to 
the Synod, which '^ found no reason to charge the said 
Professor with any unsoundness in the faith, expressed 
in the passages of the sermon complained of." The 
case was afterwards carried by appeal to the General 
Assembly. " That court," says Dr Wodrow, in his 
Life of Dr Leechman, prefixed to the Sermons, <' when 
the cause came before them, wisely referred it to a 
select committee, and adopted their judgment without 
a vote. They found, < That the Synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr had sufficient reason to take into their own 
hands the cognisance of the inquiry touching the ser- 
mon.' They confirmed the judgment passed by that 
Synod, and ^ prohibited the Presbytery of Glasgow to 
commence or carry on any further or other proceed- 
ings against the Professor, on account of that sermon.* " 

Since this decision, the views delivered by Profes- 
sor Leechman have been unhesitatingly taught by 
Scotch divines. Dr Blair, in his sermon *' On the 
Unchangeableness oi the Divine Nature," observes : 
'* It will be proper to begin this head of discourse by 
removing an objection which the doctrine I have il- 
lustrated may appear to Xorm against religioas ser- 
vices, and, in particular, against the duty of prayer. 
To what purpose, it may be urged, is homage address- 
ed to a Being whose purpose is unalterably fijced ; to 
whom our righteousness extendeth not ; whom by no 
arguments we can persuade, and by no supplications 
* Dr Lee«hmaa'9 s«naQnS| Londi iJfWi Svrnu iut pi ltt» 
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Wfi can mollify P Th» olJ|)ctloii wpnld bftv^ weight, 
if our religious adfiresse? irere Resigned tp work any 
alteration on God ; either by giving bim infqrmation 
of what he did nQt know, or by e^^piting affections 
which be did not poj^sess ; pr by inducing bim ^o 
change measures which be had previously fprined. 
But Uiey are pnly crude and Imperfect notions pf re- 
ligion which can suggest such ideas. The change 
which our devotions arQ intended to msikOf is upon 
ourselves, not upon the Almighty. Their phi^f effi- 
cacy is derived from the good dispositions wjiich they 
raise and cherish in the bun^an soul. By pouring ot|t 
pious sentimpnts and desires before Qod, by adoring 
bis perfection and confessing our own unworthiness, 
by expressing our dependence on bi^ aid, pi|r grati- 
tude for his past fayours, our subn^jssion to bis present 
will, our trust in bis future mPi'cy> we cultivate such 
affections as suit pur p}ace and station in the universe, 
and are thereby prepared for ))ecoming pbjects of (b^ 
divine grace." — Vol. ii. 

The samp views were taught by the philosophers of 
the last century. *^ Thp 3eing that m^de the w^ofld,** 
says Lord Kamps, " governs it by laws tbat are in- 
flexible, because they i^ra the bpst ; and tp imagine 
that he can be moved by prayers, qblatjons, or sacri- 
fices, to vary bis plan of government, is an impiQUR 
thought, degrading the Deity to ii level wi^h onr- 
fplves." His lordship^s opinion relative ^o the ad- 
vantage of public worship, shows thi^t be did not 
conceive the foregoing vieiv of prayer tq be in tbe 
least inconsistent with its reasonableness and utility* 
*' The principle of devotion," be says, '* like znost of 
our other principles, partakes pf the imperfectjon of 
pur nature; yet, hpwevpr faint originally, it ^s ca- 
pable of being greatly invigorated by cultivation and 
exercise. Private exercise is not su^cient. Nature, 
and consequently tbe God pf naturp, require publjo 
exercise or public worship ; for devotjon is communi- 
cative, like joy or grief; and, by mutunl pommunica<; 
tion in a numerous asspmbly, is greatly invigqratpd. 
A regular habit of expressing publicly our grati^udp 
^J^d resignation npver fails tq pnrify the mind, tend- 
ing to wean it ffom pvery unlawful pursuit. This is 
the true motive of public worship ; not what |s com- 
monly inculcated — ^that it |s required from us as a tes- 
tipiony tp our Maker of our obedience tp his laws : Gpd, 
who knows the heart, needs no 4nch testimony."* 

In closing this chapter, I may observe, that many 
excellent and sincere Ch^stians, to whom I am most 
anxious to avoid giving offence, labour under great 
disadvantages ip judging of the truth apd importance 
of several qf thp views stated in thi? Work, in ponse- 
quence of thjeir entire ignorance of tbe funptions pf 
the brain, and the laws of its aptivity. i^Iany oi tbera 
have been educated in tbe hplief, (hat human naturp 
is entirely corrupt and wicked ; and whpn, in conse- 
quence of private or public devotion, they become con- 
scious of vivid love to God and benevolence tq men> 
apd Pf aspiri^tiops after genpral purity and expellpnce, 
springing up in their minds, they ascribe these emo- 
tions exdusively to tbe direct influence pf the Divine 
Spirit — without being in the least aware of thp extpnt 
to which a large developemen^ of the moral organs, 
combined with an active temperament, contributes to 
this effect. The phrenologist, in contemplating thesp 
organs operating in excpss, or in p state of disease, 
obtains light on this subject which other persons cafi- 
iipt reach. Mere excess in size and activity leads to 
fanaticism and a persuasion of inspiration, suph as 
occurred in Bunyap, Swedenborg, i^nd the lata £d- 
ward Irving. I examined the bead of tbe Reverend 
£dward Irving befpre be bad become known to tbe 

fublic, and noted the organs of Imitation, Wonder, 
deality. Veneration, Self-Esteem, Conscientiousness, 
and Firmness, as large : Wonder, Self-Esteem, and 
[firmness predominated ; and these appear to have at- 
tained almost to diseased activity in the latter years 
of bii life. Diseased activity produces belief in ac- 
$091 ppmipnnication with heaven* Cbristianity evui 
* U\ut^, B, iti* Sk. a C}i, ijl. f u 



np$ fell Ui bfi benpfitp4 by |^p Mgbt wbffib Pbrfoqiiig)! 
is ^bedding on tbp Pi^gapil ift bealtb ^s weQ aa in (^Sm 
e»9P?* 



CONCLUSION. 

What is the prse^lcal usq qf Phrpaology, eve^ lupposf og it t4 
be tnje ?— It« ptility poii^te^ out |p preference to policicsi legislt* 
tfODk efiifca^ion. niprals and religion, ^d the proffSMiops* p^nijiu, 
hours of exertion, and ^musenqen^ of individu^jsr-Tbe precepts 
of Christianity impracticaljlje in tbe present state of aociety— Im- 
prqveipeqt anticipated from the diffusion of the tnie philosophy 
of mind— The change, however, will be gradual — What ought 
education to embrace ? — and what religious instruction ? 

The question }]M frequently ))pen asked, "^biUlp tbe 
practical use of Phrenology, even suuposip^ it to be 
true ? 4^ few observation^ will enable qb to answer 
this inquiry, i^nd, at the same time, to prejient a bripf 
summary of the doctrine of the preceding work. 

Prior to t^p age of Cppernicus, tbp eaf tb pnd sun 
pre^entpd to the pye phenomena exaptly similar to those 
wbich they now exhibit; but their motions speared 
in a very different light to the understanding* 

Before the pge of Newton, tbe revolutipna pf thp 
planets were known as inat^r pf fact; but mankind 
was ignorant of the principle pf their n)Qtiona. 

Previously to ^be dawn of ropdern cl^emistry, many 
of the qualities of pbysical »ubsfance9 were afcertaiped 
by observptiop ; but tbeir ultimate principlps and re- 
lations were npt understood. 

KnoFledge, as I observed in the Introdnc^ion, may 
bp made beneficial in itwo ways-^—pifher by rendering 
the substancp discovered directly subservient to hu- 
man enjoyment; or, where this is impossible^ by mo- 
difying hun^ap condnct in barmpny with its qualities. 
While knowledge of any department of nafurp re- 
mains imperfect and en^ pirical, the unknoiirn qualities 
of the objects cpmprebended in it may render pur ef- 
fprtjs either to apply or to act in accordance with thosp 
which arp known, altogether abortive. Hence it is 
only pfcer ultimate principles \iELve been dispovpredf 
tbeir relations ascertained, and this knowledge syste- 
matised, that sciencp can attain its full chi^racter of 
utility, fhe merits of Coperuicup and Newton con- 
sist ifi having rendered tbis service to astronpniy. 

pefore the pppearanep of Prs Gall and Spnrzhpim, 
mankind werp practically acquainted vith the feelings 
and intelleptual ppprations of their own minds, and 
anptomists kpew the appe^ranpes pf the brain. But 
the scipnce of mind was vpry much in the same state 
as tba^ of (be heavenly bodies prjor ^ the times of 
Copernicus and Newtqn. 

First, No unanimity prpvailed among philosophers 
concerniifg |he elementary feelings aud iptellectnal 
powers pf man. Individuals defipient in Conscienr 
tiousness, fpr instancp, denied ^ha^ the septimpnt of 
justipe nf as a primitive mental quality; others, deficient 
in Veneration, asserted that man was not naturally 
prone to worship, and ascribed j:eligipn to tbe invpn- 
tion of priests. 

Seoondiffy The ex^nt to which tbe primitive facul- 
ties differ ip strength, was matter of disputo, or of 
vagup conjecture ; and, concerning many attainmep^f 
there was np agreement among philosophers whether 
they were the gifts pf nature or thp results of mer^ 
cultivation. 

Thirdlyy Different modes or states of the same feel- 
ing wpre often mistaken for different feelings; and 
modes of action of all the intpllectual faculties werp 
mistaken fur distinct faculties. 

Fourthly^ The brain, confessedly tbe most important 
organ of the body, and that with which the nerves of 
tbe senses, of motion, and of feeling, directly commu*. 

* See on this subject Dr Andrew Combe's Obtenrations on Men* 
tsl Derangement, pp. 184-189 ; System of Phrenology, section on 
Wonder ; Remarks on Demonology and Witchcraft, m the Phren. 
Jour. vi. 5U4; and, in the 44th and 45th Numbers of the san^e 
Journal, *' Observations on Religious Fanaticism, illustrated by 
a poroparison qf tbe Belief and Conduct of Noted fUIigious En. 
thusiasts with pose of Patients in the Montrose Lunatie Asylum. 
By W. A. F. Brpwnfi Bsq. Medksi Supeiintendsot of that inflb 
lu^n." 
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sicatfiy l|8d jiQ afcert»ined fanc^ontr. JVlanJ^ind were 
ignorant of its nses, and of jts influence on tl^e mental 
faculties. They indeed still dispute that its ^i^l^rent 
parts are (he organs of di^ereT^t mental power>> and 
that the vigo^ir of teach faculty bears a prpportion, 
caterU paribus^ tQ the size of its organ* 

If, \n physics, imperfect and empirical knowledge 
renders the unknown qqaliti^s of bodies liable tp frus- 
trate the e^orts of man to app)y or to accqmmpdate 
his conduct to their known qualities — and if only a 
complete and system^tip exhibition of ultimate prin- 
ciples,, and their relations, can confer on science i^s 
full character of utility — ^tlie same doctrine applies 
with equa^ or greater force tp the philosophy of mi^i). 
The science of Poi.itics embraces forms of govern- 
ment, and th.e relations between diffierent states. AH 
government is designe4 to combine the efforts of in- 
dividuala, and to regulate their conduct when united. 
To arrive at the best means of accomplishing this end, 
systematic knowledge of the nature of man seems highly 
important. A despotism, for example, may restrain 
some abuses Qf the propensities, but it assuredly iin- 
pedes the exercise of reflection, ^i^d Qthers of the high- 
est and noblest powers. A form of government can be 
suited to the outure of man only Vhen it is calpulated 
to permit the legitimate use, and to restrain the abuses, 
of all his mental feelings and capacities : and how c^n 
such a government be devised, while these faculties, 
with their spheres of action and external relations, ^re 
imperfectly ascertained ? Again* all relations between 
dilferent states must also be in accordance with the 
nature of man, to provp permanently beneficial ; and 
the question recurs, I|ow are these to be framed while 
that nature is a matter of conjecture ? Napoleon dis- 
believed in a sentiment of justiqe as an innate quality 
of the mind, and, in his relations with other states, 
relied oij fear and interest as the grand niotives of 
conduct f but that sentiment existed, and, combined 
with otpef faculties which he outraged — prompted 
iEnrope to hurl him from his throne. If Napoleon 
had comprehended the principles of human nature, and 
their relations, as forcibly and clearly as the principles 
of mathematics, in which he excelled, his understand- 
ing would have greatly modified his conduct, and Eu- 
rope would have escaped prodigious calamities. 

LE6ISI.ATPN, civil and criminal, is intended to 
.regulate and direct the human faculties in their efforts 
at gratification ; and laws, to be useful, must accord 
with the constitution pf these faculties. But how can 
salutary laws be enacted, while the subject to be go- 
veined, or human nature, is not accurately understood ? 
Tl^e inconsistency and intricacy of the laws, even in 
enlightened fiatipns, have afforded themes for the sa- 
tirist xx\ every age ; — ^yet how could the case be other- 
wise ? Legislators provided rules for directing the 
q\ialities of human nature, which they conceived them- 
selves to knpw ; but either error in their conceptions, 
or the effects of other qualities unknown or unattended 
to, defeated their intentions. The law, for example, 
punishing heresy with burning, wa^ addressed by our 
ancestors to Caytiousness and the Love of Life ; but 
lutellepf, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Firm, 
ness, were omitted in their estimate of human princi- 
ples of action ; — and these set the law at defiance. 
There are many laws still in the Statute-Book, equally 
at variance with the nature of man. 

EpucATiOK is intended to enlighten the intellect, to 
train it and the moral sentiments to vigour, and tore- 
press the too great activity qf the selfish feelings. But 
how can this be successfully accomplished, when the 
faculties and sentiments themselves, the laws to which 
they are subjected, and their relations to external ob- 
Jects, are unascertained ? Accordingly, the theories 
and practices observed in education are innumerable 
and contradictory; which could not happen if men 
knew the constitution of the object which they were 
training. 

In an '< Essai siir la Stati^tique morale de la France,** 
by Mods. A. Al. Ouerry, published at Paris in 1833, 
\% il itat^d that crlmeB a^alDst property and person 



are most nnmeroT|9 ip proportion to the popnlatiop 
i^ those departments of France — ^the north and eHst-h. 
in which the people are tl^e best educated, the richest, 
and the most industrions. This must be pwing in 
part to the increased power which education gives of 
doing either ^ood or evil, and partly to the defects in 
the education afforded** The pnilosophy of man beinjf ' 
nnki^own, children are not taught any rational viewf 
of tlje plan of life ; they are not Instructed in the con* 
stitutfpn of society, and obtain no sufficient informa* 
tion concerning the sources of real enjoyn^ent. They 
are not tapght any system of morals based on the na- 
ture of nian and his social relations, but are left e^ch 
to grope his way to happiness according to the dictates 
of his individual mind. They see the rich pursuing 
pleasure and fashion; and if they follow snch exam- 
ples, they must resort to crime for the means of gra- 
tification : yet there is no solid instruction given to 
t^em, sufficient to satisfy their understandings that 
the rich themselves are straying from the paths that 
lead to solid and lasting happiness, and that it is to be 
found only in other and higher occupations. 

Morals and Reltgion, also, cannot assume f| syf « 
teniatic and thoroughly demonstrable character, until 
the elementary faculties of the mind, and t|ieir rela- 
tions, shall be ascertained. 

It is presumable that the Deity, in creating the mo- 
ral powers and the external world, really adapted the 
one to the other ; so that individuals and nations, in 
pursuing morality, must, in every instance, be pro- 
moting their best interests, and, in departing from It, 
must be sacrificing them to passion or to illusory no- 
tions of advantage. But, until the nature of man, 
and the relationship between it and the external 
world, shall be scientifically ascertained, and systema- 
tically expounded, it will be impossible to support 
morality by the powerful demonstration that interest 
coincides with it. The tendency in most men to view 
expediency as not always coincident with justice, af- 
fords a striking proof of the limited knowledge of the 
constitution of man and the external world still exist- 
ing in society. 

The diversities of doctrine in religion, too, obviously 
owe their origin to ignorance of the primitive facul- 
ties and their relations. The relative strength of the 

* It is proper to remark, however, that M. Guerry's statement* 
supposing it to be grouoded on sufficient data, does not show that 
education tends to increase rather than diminish crime ; for, as fi 
writer in the Phrenological Journal observes, " until it be proved 
that education has the same kind of subjects to operate on in every 
part of France, its efifects cannot be judged of from such data as 
those furnished by M. Guerry." After stating reasons for conclud- 
ing that the generality of heads are better in some parts of France 
than in others, the writer adds : '* Now, this important fact ou^ht 
not to be overlooked, as it has hitherto lieen, in judging of the m- 
fiuence of education ; for it can hard|y be doubted, that educated 
but inferior minds wilt display lessf morality than minds which are 
uneducated but naturally much superior. What should we say of 
a man who should call in question the efficacy of medical treat- 
ment, because a patient tainted from birth with consumption, and 
who had been long under the care of a physician, was not so 
healthy as a person with naturally sound lungs, who had never 
taken medical advice in his life ? But for the treatment, the con- 
sumptive man would have been much worse than he actually was, 
and probably would have died in early youth. To judge correctly, 
therefore, of the question at issue, we must compare the present 
amount of crime in particular departments of France, with its 
amount in (he same departments when there was either very little 
instruction or none at all.< In this manner we shall also avoid being 
misled by the effects of other influences ; such as the density or 
thinness of Uie population— the employment of the people in agri- 
culture or manufactures — and their residence on the coast, in the 
interior, or in mountainous or fertile districts. Were such a trial 
made« I think it would almost without exception be found, in 
cases where no great change of circumstances had occurred, that in 
exact proportion to the increase of education there had been an ob- 
vious diminution of crime. I am well aware that, by the system 
of instruction generally pursued, the moral feelings, which restrain 
from crime, are wholly neglected ; but cultivation even of the in- 
tellect appears favourable to morality ; firstt by giving periods of 
repose to the lower propensities of whose excessive activity crime 
is the result ; seconcUift by promoting the formation of habits of rfs 
gularity, subordination, and obedience; and, thirdly, by strength- 
ening and informing the intellect, and thereby enabling it to see 
more eleurly the dangerous consequences of crime. No dpubc 
there are criminals on whom ^n excellent intellectual education 
has been bestowed ; but instead of thence inferring that education 
increases the liability of mankind to crime, 1 thmk it may with 
great reason be asked, whether, bad the sams individuals wanted 
education altogether, their crimes would not have l)eei| ten Umtf 
more strtxSous,'*— P^fW. Jour, yoj. ix. ^ 808i 
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fiu»Itles,4^ec8 in did$rent individuals, and eachper- 
■on^^. jb most alive to objects and views connected with 
tl)e poi^arf pr^ominant in himself. Hence, in reading 
the Scripttixes, one is convinced that they establish 
Calv^jQiifm; another, possessing a different combi- 
nation o£ facaltiea, discovers in them Lutheranism ; 
and. a third is satisfied that Unitarianism is the only 
trna interpretation. These individuals have, in ge- 
neral, no distinct conception that the views which 
strike vUiem most forcibly, appear in a different light 
to minds differently constituted. A correct interpre- 
tation of revelation must harmonise with the dictates 
of the moral sentiments and well-informed intellect, 
holding the animal propensities in subordination. It 
may legitimately go beyond what they, unaided, could 
reach ; but it cannot contradict them : because this 
would be setting the revelation of the Bible in opposi- 
tion to the dictates of the regulating faculties consti- 
tuted by the Creator.~a proceeding which cannot be 
admitted, since the Deity is too powerful and wise to 
be inconsistent. But mankind will never be induced 
to bow to such interpretations, while each takes his 
individual mind as a standard of human nature in 
genera], and conceives that his own impressions are 
identical with absolute truth. The establishment of 
the philosophy of man, therefore, on a scientific basis, 
and in a systematic form, must aid the cause both of 
morality and of religion. 

The PROFEssioys, pursuits, hours of exer- 
TION, and AMUSEMENTS of individuals, ought also to 
bear reference to their physical and mental constitu- 
tion ; but hitherto no guiding principle has been pos- 
sessed to regulate practice in these important particulars 
.—another evidence that the science of man has been 
unknown. 

In consequence of the want of a philosophy of man, 
there is little harmony between the different depart- 
ments of human pursuit. God is one ; and as He is 
intelligent, benevolent, and powerful, we may reason- 
ably conclude that creation is one harmonious system, 
in which the physical is adapted to the moral, the 
moral to the physical, and every department of these 
grand divisions to the whole. But at present, many 
principles clearly revealed by philosophy are imprac- 
ticable, because the institutions of society have not 
been founded with a due regard to their existence. 
An educated lady, for example, or a member of one 
of the learned professions, may perceive with the 
clearest conviction that God, by the manner in which 
he has constituted the body, and connected the mind 
with the brain, has positively enjoined muscular ex. 
ertion, as indispensable to the possession of sound 
health, the enjoyment of life, and the rearing of a 
healthy offspring ; and, nevertheless, they may find 
themselves so hedged round by routine of employ- 
ment, the fashions of society, the influence of opinion, 
and the positive absence of ail arrangements suited to 
the purpose, that they are rendered nearly as inca- 
pable of yielding this obedience to God*s law, as if they 
were imprisoned in a dungeon. 

By religion we are commanded to set our affections 
on things above, and not to permit our minds to be 
engrossed with the cares of the world ; we are desired 
to seek godliness, and eschew selfishness, contention, 
and the vanities of life. These precepts must have 
been intended to be practically followed, otherwise it 
was a mockery of mankind to give them forth : But 
if they were intended to be practised, God must have 
arranged the inherent constitution of man, and that 
of the world, in such a manner as to admit of man- 
kind obeying them^—and not only so, but to render 
men happy in proportion as they should practise, and 
miserable as they should neglect them. Neverthe- 
less, when we survey human society in the forms in 
which it has hitherto existed, and in which it now 
exists, these precepts appear to have been, and to be 
now, absolutely impracticable to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of civilised men. Suppose the most 
Sequent and irresistibly convincing discourse on the 
Christian duUeQ (o be delivered on Sunday to a congre- 
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gation of Manchester manufactnr^rs aiid their pper- 
atives, or to l<ondon merchants, Essex farm ieVs. or 
Westminster lawyers, how would they nnd'theiVre- 
spective spheres of life adapted for acting pH^actfbaftV on 
their convictions ? They are all commanded to ^ve 
God with their whole heart and soul, ant! to resist 
the world and the flesh, or, in philosophical language, 
to support their moral affections and intellectual powers 
in habitual activity — to direct them to noble, elevating^ 
and beneficial objects — and to resist the subjugation 
of these higher attributes of their minds to animal 
pleasure, sordid selfishness, and worldly anibition. 
The moral and intellectual powers assent to the rea- 
sonableness of these precepts, and rejoice in the'pro- 
spect of their practical application ; but, on Monday 
morning, the manufacturers, owing to the institutions 
of society, and the department of life into which they 
have been cast before they had either reason or moral 
perception to direct their choice, must 9>mmence a 
course of ceaseless toil — the workmen that they may 
support life, and the masters that they may avoid ruin, 
or accumulate wealth. Saturday evening finds them 
worn out with mental and bodily exertion, continued 
through all the intermediate days, and directed to pur. 
suits connected with this world ahrne. Sunday dawns 
upon them in a state of mind widely at variance with 
the Christian condition. In like manner, ihe mer. 
chant must devote himself to his bargains, the farmer 
to his plough, and the lawyer to his briefs, with cor. 
responding assiduity; so that their moral powers have 
neither objects presented to them, nor vigour left for 
enjoyments befitting their nature and desires. It is 
in vain to say to individuals that they err In acting 
thus : individuals are carried along in the great stream 
of social institutions and pursuits. The operative la- 
bourer is compelled to follow his routine of toil under 
pain of absolute starvation. The master-manufacturer, 
the merchant, the farmer, and the lawyer, are pursued 
by competitors so active, that if they relax in selfish 
ardour, they will be speedily plunged into ruin. If 
God has so constituted the human mind and body, 
and so arranged external nature, that all this is un. 
avoidably necessary for man, then the Christian pre- 
cepts are scarcely more suited to human nature and 
circumstances in this world, than the crmmand to fly 
would be to the nature of the horse. If, on the other 
hand, man's nature and circumstances do in them- 
selves admit of the Christian precepts being realiseld, 
it is obvious that a great revolution must take place 
in our notions, principles of action, practices, and 
social institutions, before this can be accomplished. 
That many Christian teachers believe this improve- 
ment possible, and desire its execution, I cannot doubt; 
but through want of knowledge of the constituent ele- 
ments of human nature, and their relations — through 
want, in short, of a philosophy of mind and of phy- 
sical nature— they have never been able to perceive 
what God has rendered man capable of attaining — ^how 
it may be attained — or on what principles the moral 
and physical government of the world in regard to man 
is conducted. Consequently, they have not acted ge- 
nerally on the idea of religion being a branch of an all- 
comprehending philosophy ; they have relied chiefly 
on inculcating the precepts of their Master, threaten- 
ing future punishments for disobedience, and promis- 
ing future rewards for observance^without proving 
to society philosophically, not only that its institutions, 
practices, and principles, must be erected on loftier 
ground than they are at present before it can become 
truly Christian — but that these improvements are ac- 
tually within the compass of human nature, aided by 
revelation. Individuals in whom there is a strong 
aspiration after the realisation of the Christian state 
of society, but whose intellects cannot perceive any 
natural means by which it can be produced, take re- 
fuge in the regions of prophecy, and expect a miracu- 
lous reign of saints in the Millennium. . !llow much 
more profitable would it be to study the philosophy of 
man^s nature, which is obviously the work of God, and 
endeavour (o introduce morality and happiness bythq 
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mwuit .npi^ittod hy Elm in erestiait,! SoMsaUcinJ 

3eney lute long since oeased to interfere with human 
Ure ; and whenever it shall operate again, we may 
Eratome that it will be neither assisted nor retarded by 
nman opinions and speculations. 

We need only attend to the scenes duly presenting 
themselTes in society, to obtain an irresistible con- 
viction that many evil consequences result from the 
want of a tme theory of human nature, and its rela- 
tions* £very preceptor in schools-— every professor in 
colleges—every author, editor, and pamphleteer— 
every member of Parliament, councillor, and judge- 
has a set of notions of his own, which, in his mind, 
holds the place of a system of the philosophy of man ; 
and although he may not have methodised his ideas, 
or even acknowledged them to himself as a theory, 
yet they (constitute a standard to him by which he 
practically judges of all questions in morals, politics, 
and religion : he advocates whatever views coincide 
with them, and condemns all that differ from them, 
with as unhesitating a dogmatism as the most perti- 
nacious theorist on earth. Each also despises the no- 
tions of his fellows, in so far as they differ from his own. 
In short, the human faculties too generally operate 
simply as instincts, exhibiting all the oonfliction and 
uncertainty of mere feeling, unenlightened by percep- 
tion of their own nature and objects. Hence public 
measures in general, whether relating to education, 
religion, trade, manufactures, the poor, criminal law, 
or any other subject linked with the dearest interests 
of society, instead of being treated as branches of one 
general system of economy, and adjusted on scientific 
principles each in harmony with all the rest, are sup. 
ported or opposed on narrow and empirical grounds, and 
often call forth displays of ignorance, prejudice, sel- 
fishness, intolerance and bigotry, that greatly obstruct 
the progress of improvement. Indeed, any important 
approach to unanimity, even among sensible and vir- 
tuous men, will be impossible, so long as no standard 
of mental philosophy is admitted to guide individual 
lieelings and perceptions. But the state of things now 
described could not exist, if education embraced a true 
system of human nature and its relations. 

If, then, the doctrine of the natural laws here ex- 
jwunded be tme, it will, when matured, supply the 
deficiencies now pointed out. 

But here another question naturally presents itself 
»-How are the views explained in this work, suppos- 
ing them to contain some portion of truth, to be ren- 
dered practical ? Sound views of human nature and 
of the divine government come home to the feelings 
and understandings of men ; they perceive them to pos- 
sess a substantive existence and reality, which rivet 
attention and command respect. If the doctrine un- 
folded in the present treatise be in any degree true, it 
is destined to operate proportionally on the character 
of clerical instruction. Individuals whose minds have 
embraced the views which it contains, inform me that 
many sermons appear to them inconsistent in their 
different propositions, at variance with sound views 
of human nature, and so vague as to have little rela- 
tion to practical life and conduct. They partake of 
the abstractedness of the scholastic philosophy. The 
first divine of comprehensive intellect and powerful 
moral feelings who shall take courage and introduce 
(he natural laws into his discourses, and teach the 
people the works and institutions of the Creator, will 
reap a great reward in usefulness and pleasure. If 
this course shall, as heretofore, be neglected, the 
people, who are daily adding to their knowledge of 
philosophy and practical science, will in a few years 
look down with disrespect on their derical guides, and 
probably force them, by *^ pressure from without" to 
remodel the entire system of pulpit-instruction. 

The institutions and manners of society indicate 
the state of mind of the influential classes at the time 
when they prevail. The trial and burning of old wo- 
men as witches, point out clearly the predominance of 
Bestructiveness and Wonder over Intellect and Bene- 
▼olenoe, la those who were guilty of such cruel absur- 
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ditiet. The prtetieet ti wiger of .tNrtde, ^d ordetl 
by fire and water, indicate great activity of Comba- 
tiveness, Destmctiveness, and Veneration, in thoM 
who permitted diem, combined with lamentable i^o> 
ranc9 of the natural constitution of the world. In like 
manner, the enormous sums willingly expended in 
war, and the small sums grudgingly paid for public 
improvements — the intense energy displayed in the 
pursuit of wealth— and the general apathy evinced in 
the search after knowledge and virtue— unequivocally 
proclaim activity of Combativeness, Destmctiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approba- 
tion, with comparatively moderate vivacity of Bene- 
volence, in the present generation. Before, therefore, 
the practices of mankind can be altered, the state of 
their minds must be changed. No error. can be more 
gross than that of establishing institutions greatly in 
advance of the mental condition of the people. The 
rational method is, first to instract the intellect, then 
to interest the sentiments, and, last of all, to form 
arrangements in harmony with these and resting on 
them as their basis. 

The views developed in the preceding chapters, if 
founded in nature, may be expected to lead, ulti- 
mately, to considerable changes in many of the cns« 
toms and pursuits of society ; but to accomplish this 
efiPect, the principles themselves must first be ascer- 
tained to be true, and then they must be sedulously 
taught. It appears to me that a long series of years 
will be necessary to bring even civilised nations into 
a condition to obey systematically the natural laws. 

The present work may be regarded as, in one sense, 
an introduction to an essay on education. If the views 
unfolded in it be in general sound, it will follow that 
education has scarcely yet commenced. If the Creator 
has bestowed on the body, on the mind, and on exter- 
nal nature, determinate constitutions, and has ar- 
ranged them so as to act on each other, and to produce 
happiness or misery to man, according to certain defi- 
nite principles — and if this action goes on invariably, 
inflexibly, and irresistibly, whether men attend to it 
or not — it is obvious that the very basis of useful 
knowledge must consist in an acquaintance with these 
natural arrangements, and that education will be va- 
luable in the exact degree in which it communicates 
such information, and trains the faculties to act upon 
it. Reading, writing, and accounts, whi^ make up 
the instmction enjoyed by the lower orders, are merely 
means of acquiring knowledge^ but do not eonsHiute it. 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, which are added in 
the education of the middle and upper classes, are still 
only means of obtaining information : so that, with 
the exception of the few who pursue physical science, 
society dedicates very little attention to the study of 
the natural laws. In following out the views now 
discussed, therefore, each individual, according as he 
becomes acquainted with the natural laws, ought to 
obey them, and to communicate his experience of their 
operations to others ; avoiding, at the same time, all 
attempts at subverting, by violence, established insti- 
tutions, or outraging public sentiment by intemperate 
discussions. The doctrine before unfolded, if true, 
authorises us to predicate that the most successful 
method of ameliorating the condition of mankind will 
be that which appeals most directly to their moral 
sentiments and intellect; and I may add from expe- 
rience and observation, that, in proportion as any in- 
dividual becomes acquainted with the real constitution 
of the human mind, will his conviction of the efficacy 
of this method increase. 

The next step ought to be to teach those laws to the 
young. Their minds, not being occupied by prejudice, 
will recognise them as congenial to their own consti- 
tution ; the first generation that shall embrace them 
from infancy will proceed to modify the institutions of 
society into accordance with their dictates ; and in tha 
course of ages, they may at length be acknowledged 
as practically usefuL A perception of the importanoc 
of the natural laws will lead to their observance, and 
this wiU be attended with an Improved developemeut 
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for obedience^ All true tWj^^e^ ^^^^ ultlinatei^ bfteu 
Adopted ana influenced practice | and I ftee no jreMdn 
^o fear that the present, H true, Will prove an 62oej>. 
f ion. The failore o^ alt previous ijrsteitis ii the na- 
tural consequence of iheir being unfdiindefl ; If this 
releinble them, it will dSi^tYb, ^hd asiitlr^lj^ will 
Qieet, a similar fate. 

Finally, if it be true that ihd natufal la^^^ ixinst be 
obeyed as a preliminary conditio^ td happiness in this 
World, and if virtue .&hd happinefts hb inseparably 
allied, the religious instriictorl Of m'aflklnd niay pfo- 
bably discover in the general and prevalent ignbranctf 
of these laws, one reasoii of the llfhlted sticC^s which 
has hitherto attended iheir efforts to improve the Con- 
dition' of mankind ; and ihey m^y perhaps perceive it 
io be not inconsistent with their sacred Office, to in. 
iltruct men in the natural institutions of the Creator, 
In addition to hil revealed will, and to re<^inmend 
pbedience to both. They exercise So Vast an iitflii. 
Imce over ibis best members of society^ that their 
countenance may hasten, or their opposition fetard, 
by a century^ the general adoption of the liatutallaws 
as sound guides of human condtlct. 

If the excessive toil of the manufacturer be incou. 
iistent with ibat elbvattoh of the moral aud inteilec. 
iual faculties of man Which is commanded by religion, 
and if the moral aiid physical welfare of ihankind bti 
not at variance with each Other (which they cannot 
be), the institutions of sodietjr, out of whi(!h the iie- 
c«88ity for that labour arises, must, philosdphically 
i^peaking, be pernicious tb the interests of the state as 
k political body, and to the temporal welfare of the 
individuals who compose it ; and whenever wb shall 
06 in possession of a correct knowledge of the elements 
of human naturb, and the principles oil which God 
has constituted the World, the philosophical evidence 
that these practices are detrimSntal lo our temporal 
welfare, will be as clear as that of their inconsistency 
with our religious duties. Until, however, divines shall 
becoo^e acquainted with this relation between philoso- 
phy and religion, they will not possess adequate means 
ul reudeiing their piecepU practical! in this world; they 



hekfers fnlljr MIong li^ith tli«tt | tbev witt ldincsp«blr. 
of dontf oiling the forte of t&D ftttiflial pfoMmitle^f: 
and th«y will iteret l^ad sooility to thtf fhlfilmtnn of 
its highest destinies. At prSfSeitt, tb6 Mnimiri propra*. 
sities ar«.fbrtifi«d In the stf'Otig entrMchment* m so. 
dial ihStittttlonS: Aeqnisltl^nMS, for ftMmple, ik* 
proiectDd and fdstered by our ai-ratigeiii«liSs for acenv- 
mnlating wealthy a worldly spirit, byonf constanr 
stru^gld to obtain the nieans »f stibslstenoe i i>ride nn^ 
vanity, by on# at>tificiAl distlnetiotii of i^nli «nd fa^> 
shlon ; and CoinbatiVtoess and l)esttnetlven«« by our 
warlike professions. The diViiid iHails the tUs&n and 
inordinate passion* df faanklnd by the dennneiatloni 
of the Gospel ; bnt as Ictog ki society ^all beanlnrnted: 
by dIffiSrftnt piflneiplesj irnd njalntaln In vigimr Insd*' 
tutions Whose spirit is diliida«Sril»dly UppOiice to Itr 
doctrines, SO long will It be difficult fbr Mm to effeet 
the realisation of his precepts in praeiica Yet it Bp^ 
pears to me, that, by teaching Mankind the philosopfar 
of their own nature and of the world in whinh tbef 
live — ^by proving to them the eoincidenee between thtf 
dictates of this philosophy and Christian morality, and 
the inconsistency of their own institutions with both 
.^thejr may be induced to modify the latter, and toe 
entrench the moral powers i and then the trttiaiph of 
irirtne and religion will be more complete. Thostf 
who advocate the exclusive importance of spiritual re« 
Hgion for the tinprovement of mankind, appear to me 
to erf in overlooking^ too much the necessity for emn« 
plying with the natural conditions on which all imw 
provement depends! and X anticipate, that wheft 
schools and colleges shall expound the Various branches 
of |)bilosdphy is portions of the institntione of the 
Creator — when the pulpit shiUl deal with th« same 
principles, Sh6w their practical application to man's 
duties and enjoyments, and add the sanctiona of reii* 
gioh to enforce the observance Of the natarai laws.^ 
and when the bnSy scenes of life Shall be so arranged 
as t6 become a field for the pt-aetice at onoo of oar 
bhilosophy and ot our religion^^then will man asitime 
his station as a rational being, and ChHeiianity 
achieve her trlttihph. < 
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Ko. t^J^ATvnAL Laws. 

Tekt, p. 8. 

It ia mentioned In tlie text that many pliilosopliers 
bare treated of the Laws of Nature. The following 
are examples :— 

Montesquieu introduces his Spirit of Laws with 
tl^e follewiiiff.obserTatioDs:— •" Laws, In their most 
general signification, are the necessary relations de- 
rJTed from the nature of thin^. In this sense, all 
beings haTe their lawsf 'the iSeity has hit laws ; the 
material world its laws'f the intelligences superior to 
i^an have their laws; the beasts their laws ; man his 
laws. 

" Thoee who assert that a blind fatality produced 
the Tarioas etfeots we behold in this world, are guilty 
of a very great absurdity ; for can any thing be more 
absurd than to pretend that a blind fatality could be 
productive of intelligent beings ? 

'^ There is, then, a primitive reason i and laws are 
the r^dations which subsist between It and different 
beinge^ and the relations of these beings among them- 
selves* 

*' God is related to the universe as creator and pre- 
server ( the laws byvohieh he has oreaied all things are 
thoee by which he preserves them. He acts according 
to these rulesf because he knows them $ he knows them 
because he has made them ; and he made them be- 
eanae they are relative to his wisdom- and power, &c 
. "ilfati, as a physical being, is, like other bodies, go* 
Itemed hg invariable /aiof.'*— Spirit of Laws, b. 1. c. j. 
Justice Blackstone observes, that *^ Law, in its 
most general and comprehensive sense, signi6es a rule 
of action ; and is applied indiscriminately to all kinds 
tfaeHent whether animate or inanimate, rational or 
irroHened* Thus we say, the laws of motion, of gra- 
vitation, of optics, or mechanics, as well as the laws of 
nature and of nations.**—^' Thus, when the Supreme 
Being formed the universe, and created matter out of 
nothing, he impressed certain principles upon that 
matter, from which it can never depart, and without 
which it would cease to be. When he put that mat- 
ter into motion, he established certain laws qf motion, 
to which all moveable bodies must conform.'* — *' If we 
farther advance from mere inactive matter to vegetable 
end animal lifey we shall fikd them^ still go- 
TSRNED BT LAWS ; more numerous, indeed, but 
eguallg fixed and invariable. The whole progress of 
planu, from the seed to the root, and from thence to 
the seed again—the method of animal nutrition, di- 
gestion, secretion, and all other branches of vital eco- 
nomy—are not lift to chance, or the will of the crea- 
ture itself, but are performed in a wondrous involuntary 
manner, and gutded bv unerring rules laid down bg 
the great Creator. This, then, is the general signifi- 
cation of law, a rule of action dictated by some supe- 
rior being ; and, in those creatures that have neither 
power to think| nor to will, such laws must be invari- 
ably obeyed, so long as the creature itself subsists ; 
for its existence depends on that obedience.'*— ^/acAr- 
stone^s Commentaries on the Laws <^ England, vol. I. 

sect. 2. 

" The word law,'* says Mr Erskine, "is frequently 
made use of» both by divines and philosophers, in a 
large acceptation, to express the settled method of God's 
providenee, by which he preserves the order of the 
MATERIAL WOBLD t» such a manner, that nothing in 
it meg deviate from that uniform course which he has 
appointed for it. And as brute matter is merely pas- 
sive, without the least degree of choice upon its part, 
4hese lews are inviolably observkd in the material 
ereatietii, every part of which continues to act, immU' 
Bablg, aeoordieg to t/ie rnies that were^rom tfie be- 
9im4ng ipmeriM i/9 it by it^nxu wudom, Thut 



philosophers hftv« gif 6tt th« apptllatf oil of Ik» to th«t 
motion which inoeiiantly pervades and ajritates the 
universe^ and Is ever ehanging the form and substance 
of things ; dissolving Some, and raising others, as from 
their ashes, to fill up the void $ yeC so, that amidst 
all the fluctnationi by which particalar thingfs are af. 
fected, the universe is still preserved without diminu- 
tion. Thus also they speak of the laws of fluids, of 
gravitation, &c and the word is used, in this sense, in 
several passages qfthe sacred writings ; in the book of 
Job, and in Proverbs viii. ' 29, where Ood is said to 
have given his law to the seas that ,they should not 
pass his commBnAvaent.**.^Erskine*s Institutes of ih$ 
Law of Scotland, book i. tit. 1. sect. 1. 

Cowper. in his Table Tdlk, after statinff that rice 
disposes the mind to submit to the usurped oommand 
of tyranny, exclaims—. 

" A dire effect, by one of Nature's Isirg, 
t/ndisngesbly connected with Its csuMe." 

Discussions about the Laws of Nature, rather than 
inquiries into them, were common In France at the 
time of the Revolution; and, having become asso- 
ciated, in imagination, with the crimes and horrors of 
that period, they continue to be regarded, by some In* 
dividoals, as inconsistent with religion and morality. 
A coincidence between the views maintained In toe 
preceding pages, and a passage In Volney, has been 
pointed out to me as an objection to the whole doe* 
trine. Volney's words are the following : — " It Is a law 
of nature, that water flows from an upper to a lowef 
situation; that it seeks its level; that it Is heavier 
than air; that all bodies tend towards the earth { 
that flame rises towards the sky ; that It destroys the 
organisation of vegetables and animals; that air Is 
essential to the life of certain animals ; that, in cer- 
tain cases, water suffocates and kills them; that cer- 
tain juices of plants, and certain minerals, attack their 
organs, and destroy their life ; and the same of a va- 
riety of facts. 

** Now, since these facts, and many similar onet, 
are constant, regular, and immutable, they become so 
j many real commands, to which man Is bound to con- 
I form, under the express penalty of punishment attached 
to their infraction, or well-being connected with their 
observance. So that if a man were to pretend to see 
clearly in the dark, or is regardless of the progress of 
the seasons, or the action of the elements ; If he pre* 
tends to exist under water without drowning, to handle 
firewidiout burning^ himself, to deprive h&self of air 
without suffocating, or to drink poison without de* 
stroying himself; he receives, for each infraction of 
the law of nature, a corporal punishment proportioned 
to his transgression. If, on the contrary, he observes 
these laws, and founds his practice on the precise and 
regular relation which they bear to him, hepreservei 
his existence^ and renders it as happy as it Is capable 
of being rendered : and since all these laws, considered 
in relation to the human species, have in view only 
one common end, that of their preservation and their 
happiness, it has been agreed to assemble together the 
different Ideas, and express them by a single word, 
and call them collectively by the name of the Law ef 
Naiure.*'~~Vo\My*B Law qf Nature, Zdedit. p. 21-244 
I feel no embarrassment on account of this coinci« 
dence ; but temhtk, first. That various authors, quoted 
in the text and in this note, advocated the imnortance 
of the laws of nature, long before the French Revo- 
lotion was heard of; secondly. That the existence of 
the laws of nature is as obvious to the understand* 
Ing, as the existence of the external world, and of the 
human body itself, to the senses ; thirdly. That these 
laws, being inherent in creation, must have proceeded 
from the Peity ; fourthly. That If the Deity Is puwen 
jfUl; jUBt; and'beuevoleu^ they nun btrmo&iif wlili 
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tlie constitation of man ; and, lastly, That if tlie laws 
of nature have been instituted by the Deity, and been 
framed in wise, benevolent, and just relationship to 
the human constitution, they must at all times form 
the highest and most important subjects of human 
investigation,' and remain altogether unaffected by the 
errors, follies, and crimes of those who have endea- 
voured to expound them : just as religion continues 
holy, venerable, and uncontaminated, notwithstand- 
ing the hypocrisy, wickedness, and inconsistency of 
individuals professing themselves her interpreters and 
friends. 

That the views of the natural laws themselves, ad- 
vocated in this work, are diametrically opposite to the 
practical conduct of the French revolutionary ruffians, 
requires no demonstration. My fundamental prin- 
ciple is^ that man can enjoy happiness on earth only 
by preserving his habitual conduct under the direc- 
tion of the moral sentiments and intellect, and that 
this is the law of his nature. No doctrine can be more 
opposed than this to fraud, robbery,, blasphemy, and 
murder. 

It may be urged, that all past speculations about 
the laws of nature have proved more imposing than 
useful ; and that, while the laws themselves afford 
materials for elevated declamation, they form no se- 
cure guides even to the learned, and much less to the 
illiterate, in practical conduct. In answer, I would re- 
spectfully repeat what has frequently been urged in 
the text, that before we can discover the laws of na- 
ture applicable to man, we must know, Jirsty the con- 
stitution of man himself ; secondly, the constitution of 
external nature ; and, thirdly, we must compare the 
two. But, until the discovery of Phrenology, the 
mental constitution of man was a matter of vague 
conjecture and endless debate ; and the connexion be- 
tween his mental powers and his organised system 
was involved in the deepest obscurity. The brain, 
the most important organ of the body, had no ascer- 
tained functions. Before the introduction of this 
science, therefore, men were rather impressed with 
the unspeakable importance of the knowledge of the 
laws of nature, than extensively acquainted with those 
laws themselves ; and even the knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world actually possessed, could not, in many 
instances, be rendered available, on account of its re- 
lationship to the qualities of man being unascertained, 
and unascertainable so long as these qualities them- 
selves were nnknown. 

The adaptation of the constitution of man and ani- 
mals to the circumstances in which they are placed, 
has been noticed by former writers. 

Lord Kames observes, that '^ The wisdom of Pro- 
vidence is in no instance more conspicuous than in 
adjusting the constitution of man to his external cit- 
cumstances.** — (i^Arff/cAej, b. i. sk. 7*) « ^^^ again, 
*' The hand of God is nowhere more visible than in 
the nice adjustment of our internal frame to our si- 
tuation in this world.** — B. iii. sk. 2. chap. i. sect i. 

Mr Stewart says : " To examine the economy of 
nature in the phenomena of the lower animals, and 
to compare their instincts with the physical circum- 
stances of their external situation, forms one of the 
finest speculations of Natural History ; and yet it is a 
speculation to which the attention of the natural his- 
torian has seldom been directed. Not only Buffon, 
but Ray and Derham, have passed it over slightly ; 
nor, indeed, do I know of any one who has made it 
the object of a particular consideration but Lord 
Kames, in a short Appendix to one of his Sketches.'* 
•^-Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
vol. iii. p. 368. 

Mr Stewart also u^es the following words : — '* Num- 
berless examples show that Nature has done no more 
for man than was necessary for his preservation, leav- 
ing him to make many acquisitions for himself^ which 
she has imparted immediately to the brutes. 

*' My own idea is, as I have said on a different oc- 
casion, that both insHnct and opperienc^ are here con- 



cerned, and that the share which belongs to each in 
producing, the result, can be ascertained by an appeal 
to facts alone."— Vol. iii. p. 33a 

The following is extracted from the Quarterly Re* 
view, vol. xxxL p. 51 :— " Each must coincide in the 
desire of the Stoic to harmonise his conduct with the 
physical and moral order of the universe. When to 
the knowledge of each the Christian adds a deeper in- 
sight into the government of the Almighty^ and learns 
that to act in concert with the system of the universe 
is to promote his own eternal as' well as his temporal 
happiness, his inducements are still stronger to em- 
ploy the powers of self-government with which he has 
been gifted, in conforming his feelings and actions to 
the plan of the great Architect." 

No. IL— MUBCULAB. Laboub. 
Text, p. 13. 

So little ought the necessity for bodily ezertfon to be 
regarded as a curse, that in reality (as Vr Thomas 
Brown has eloquendy illustrated in his 66th lecture) 
there is no human desire more powerful and univer- 
sal than the desire of actiony and none the denial of 
whose gratification is productive of greater uneasiness. 

" To be happy," says Dr B., " it is necessary that 
we be occupied ; and, without our thinking of the 
happiness which results from it, nature has given us 
a constant desire of occupation. We mnst exert oar 
limbs,, or we must exert our thought ; and when we 
exert neither, we feel that languor of which we did 
not think before, but which, when it is felt^ convinces 
us how admirably our desire of action is adapted for 
the prevention of this very evil, of whiciT we'had not 
thought; as our appetites of hunger md' thirst are 
given to us for the preservation of health, of which 
we think as little, during the indulgence of our appe- 
tites, as we think during our occupation, of the lan- 
guor which would overwhelm us if wholly unoccupied. 
How wretched would be the boy, if he were to be 
forced to lie even on the softest couch, during a whole 
day, while he heard, at intervals, the gay voices of 
his playmates without, and could distinguish, by these 
very sounds, the particular pastimes in which they 
were engaged ! How wretched, in these circum- 
stances, is man himself; and what fretfulness do we 
perceive even on brows of more deliberate thought— 
on brows too, perhaps, that, in other circumstances, 
are seldom overcast — ^if a few successive days of wet 
and boisterous weather have rendered all escape into 
the open air, and the exercises which this escape wonid 
afford, impossible ! 

'* Without the knowledge of the pleasure that is 
thus felt in mere exertion, it would not be easy fbr ns 
to look with satisfaction on the scene of liunaan toil 
around us — which assumes instantly a different aspect 
when we consider this happy principle of ourmental 
constitution. Though we are apt to think of those 
who are labouring for others, as if they were not la- 
bouring for themselves also — and though Im^nestioa- 
ably, from our natural love of freedom, any taik which 
is imposed cannot be as agreeable as an ocMpation 
spontaneously chosen — we yet must not^falak tint tfae 
labour itself is necessarily an evil, from whieh^h^wenld 
be happiness for man to be freed. ' NattiH^'4biS"net 
dealt so hardly with the great ftiUHiiiidif^iH^ eom* 
parison with whom the smaller nUiUh^'i ft>l« 'Wh>Me 
accommodation she seems to have foftiied^^ ^ore 
sumptuous provision, are truly insigntfi?eant.7.^Wttfi>lv 
different would the busy scene of ^^ woft^-Appaar, 
if we could conceive that no pleasure attenttod'IM oc- 
cupations to which so great a majonty'Of<our?1f%to 
would then seem to be condemned, altiiost-^liki^ill^^^ 
that are fettered to the very instrummits j^iAiAtKliaily 
task ! How different from that scene, In whlgb*, thdugh 
we perceive many labouring and a fow et^^itiSC^ we 
perceive in the labourer a pleasure of occupation, ^hich 
those who rest would often be happy to puschttsefrOm 
him, and which they do sometimes eadekvmtriC' par- 
chase, by the same means by whidi lie ^ihs aeqnixed 
it ; by exercises as violent and nAremitted m bi^ a&A 
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wliich h$,VB iha distinedfm only of bang of leu advan- 
tage to ihe world than tboM toils by which he at onoe 
pr«naoiai his own happiness and contributes to the ao- 
comnaodation of others ! It is pleasing thns to perceive 
A Boorae of enjoyment in the very drcomstance which 
might seem most hostile to happiness ; to perceive in 
the labour itself of which the necessity is imposed on 
man, » consolation ior the loss of that very freedom 
wbioh it constrains.'*— X*«c<tiref on the PhiUoiophy qf 
the Human Mind, vol. iiL p. 40^-412. 

^o. IIL — PsooBEss OF Phkekologt. 
Text, p. 28. 
On its first introduction into Britain, in 1815, Phre- 
nology was received by the press and the public with 
an unanimous shout of deriaioD. The Edinburgh 
Review took the leading part in the work of abuse, 
boldly denocmcing it as '''trashi*' ^ despicable trum- 
pery/' ** a collection of mere abscurdities, without truth, 
conneadon, or consistency," and ** a piece of thorough 
quackery from beginning to end." To Phrenology, 
the following sentence, applied by Dr Chalmers to the 
philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton, is equally applicable : 
^^** Authority scowled upon it, and taste was disgusted 
by it| and fashion was ashamed of it, and all the beau- 
teous speculation of former days was cruelly broken 
up by this new announcement of the better philosophy, 
and scattered like the fragments of an atrial vision, 
over which the past generations of the world had been 
slumbering their profound and their pleasing reverie." 
~^{A$inmom, Discourses, ii. 55.) For a few years, 
the progress of Phrenology was completely stopped ; 
but Pr Spurxheim having published a decisive reply 
to the reviewer, and in his lectures convinced many 
that the science had been most unfairly dealt with, 
the study was eagerly taken up in Edinburgh and 
other parts of Britain. The Phrenological Society, 
projected by the Rev. David Welsh, now Professor of 
Churdi History in the University of Edinburgh, was 
instituted in that city on the 22d of February 1820 ; 
and, in 1823, several of its members commenced the 
publication of a quarterly periodical, '* The Phreno- 
logioal Journal and Miscellany," which has now (July 
1835) extended to forty-four numbers, or nearly nine 
octavo volumes. In lffi24, the Society printed a volume 
of Transactions. The effect of these and other phre- 
nological publications— and of the lectures of various 
phrenologists in different parts of the kingdom, par- 
ticularly those of Dr Spurzheim himself — ^has been to 
diffuse the science far more rapidly than even its most 
sanguine advocates ventured fifteen years ago to an- 
ticipate. In France^ a Phrenological Journal has for 
■evecal years been published, under the superintend- 
ence of the Phrenological Society of Paris; and, in 
Octobor 1833, there appeared at Boston, U. S., the 
first number of a periodical entitled " Annals of Phre- 
nology)*.' a>nducted by members of the Boston Phre- 
uolQgiei^ Society^ and a volume of which is now 
coinpleiwv In Britain, Phrenology has been from time 
to time attacked by various writers ; but the effect 
has^always been a decided acceleration of its progress 
thf deifencas of phrenologists having apparently been 
consj^iesed triumphant by the public. 

The following is a list of places in which, so far as I 

aJvaware, Phrenological Societies have been formed ;~- 

;6cOT]kAy»,-^1820 ; £dinburgh.-.l826 ; Glasgow, 

DtUdee, Kilmarnock 1828; Dunfermline— 1833 ; 

Ofe^<wk..^l834 ; Alyth, Stirling. 

. l^iia]LAixih*^iS24 ; London, Wakefield, Exeter.— 
18274 Hu11m«.1829; Liverpool — 1830; Manchester. 
m^&Sit Portsmouth.— .1834 ; Warwick. 
lMli«AVB.^182G } Belfast.— 1829; Dublin. 
FlAwrT.— 1831 ; Paris. 
I»ma;«^18S5« Calcutta. 

Unnxs States 1824 ; Philadelphia.— .1826 ; 

WashittgiaiV — 1832 ; Boston. — 1834 ; Hingham, 
Nantucket, Brunswick, Audover, Amherst, Hanover, 
Beading, hekmUtf Worcester, Providence, Uartford, 
Oneida. 
Other Phmiological Societies, of which I have not 



heard, have probably been instituted elsewhere ; and ' 
it is understood that some of those mentioned in the 
foregoing list are at present in a dormant condition. 

Among the members of the medical profession. Phre- 
nology has many talented defenders and admirers. 
Professor Elliotson of London declares that '* Gall has 
the immortal honour of having discovered particular 
parts of the brain to be the seat of different faculties^ 
sentiments, and propensities. "~-(7Van«iL of Blumenm 
bach's Physiology^ 4th edit. p. 204.) Mr Abemethy 
says, *'I readily acknowledge my inability to offer, 
any rational objections to Gall and Spurzheim's sys* 
tem of Phrenology, as affording a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the motives of human actions."— (/2^/fec« 
Uons on Gall and SpwrzhdnCs Systenty Sec, p. 48.)-* 
Dr Barlow, Physician to the Bath United Hospital 
and Infirmary, alludes to Phrenology as a science in 
which he '' has no hesitation to avow his firm belief; 
and which, justly estimated, has more power of con- 
tributiDg to the welfare and happiness of mankind, 
than any other with which we are acquainted."— 
{Cyclop, of PracU Med., art Education, Physical.) 
Dr Conolly, lately one of the Medical Professors in 
the London University, and now President of the 
Phrenological Society of Warwidc, says, ** I can sea 
nothing which merits the praise of being philosophical 
in the real or affected contempt professed by so many 
anatomists and physiologists," for the science of Phre* 
nology.—( Oi» the IndUsaHons oflnsatUty, p. 135.) Dr 
Madkiutosh says, *' Although I must confess that I 
have had neither time nor opportunity to exanune 
the system of those distinguished anatomists and phy- 
siologists. Gall and Spurzheim, with that care and at- 
tention which the importance of the subject demands, 
and which might enable me to give a decided opinion 
respecting the truth of all its parts, yet experience and 
observation oblige me to state, that much of their 
doctrines appears to be true, and that science owes a 
great deal to the labours of the gentlemen who have 
been engaged in phrenological Inquiry." — (Principles 
of Pathology, 3d edit. ii. 4.) <* The science," says Mr 
Macnish, '* is entirely one of observation ; by that it 
must stand or fall, and by that alone ought it to be 
tested. The phrenologicid system appears to me the 
only one capable of affording a rational and easy 
explanation of the phenomena of mind. It is im« 
possible to account for dreaming, idiocy, spectral il- 
lusions, monomania, and partial genius, in any other 
way. For these reasons, and for the much stronger 
one, that having studied the science for several years 
with a mind rather hostile than otherwise to its doc- 
trines, and found that nature invariably vindicated 
th^ir truth, I could come to no other conclusion than 
that of adopting them as a matter of belief, and em- 
ploying them for the explanation of phenomena which 
they alone seem calculated to elucidate satisfactorily. 
The system of Gall is gaining ground rapidly among 
scientific men, both in Europe and America. Soma 
of the ablest physiologists in both quarters of the globe 
have admitted its accordance with nature; and, at 
this moment, it boasts a greater number of prose- 
lytes than at any previous period of its career. Tha 
prejudices still existing against it result from igno- 
rance of its real character. As people get better 
acquainted with the science, and the formidable evi- 
dence by which it is supported, they will think dif- 
ferently."— (PAt/MopAy of Sleep, 2d edition, prefeoe.) 
Similar passages might be quoted from other esteemed 
medical writers ; but it is sufficient to add, that An- 
drei, one of the highest medical authorities in Europe, 
was recently President of the Phrenological Sodety 
of Paris ; that the celebrated Broussais expounds and 
defends the science in his lectures ; that toe Medioo- 
Chirurgical Review, which is unquestionably at tha 
head of the British medical periodicals, has for many 
years adopted Phrenology as founded in nature ; and 
that a conviction of the truth and importance of tha 
science is daily forcing itself upon many, who, befotfa 
making themselves acquainted with it, were among iti 
bitter opponents. The simplicity and practical m« 
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AM** H lbs ^nD<rf«pMl philMVfhy ban fndoMd 
sal • fa« to doabc tb* poMibilltf of ita being founded 
an ^fiolagvial tmi. lU aihai baen v*llram«rkeil, 
Ih* iruth and baitulf of OsU and Spurcbaim'i philo- 
fOphinal opintont Ix udmiiud, oua of tvo (aacluiioni 
h liwduhla I Wb mull aitbar grant ihs laundDW* of 
tli« tlrfianDlngy fram which th«a opiaiaoi aprun^, oi 
purlba to tb* indiriduala vba Eiat tsuglit thsm an 
unsiint nf knawledtie and ulent which (hajr would 
haT* bluibad to boar attribniad to tb«ia, and tbaii 
twcMMioaorwbicb iafar tnoniaoiadibletiiBn tfagaii- 
[ire beSj of phrmological uieuce. 

Up. IV — OaoAKic Lawb. 
T"(, P- 33. 
On tbe (ubjeot of ths lofTariDKa of vomsn la obiM. 
M, tha fbltowine autboriliai may ba rafarrad to ^~ 
■ "On« thing," aayi Mr Alinon, " ii verj' remark. 
Mm, aHdonnira in nnwtcauaefcoDcealmani and child. 
piurdsr, viz. tbe iirengtb and cspsbiUtj' ior exsrtfon 
•iJnead by women in tbe inferinr rank* aharcly a(lai 
childbirth— .appaaraneea bo ioUUIr different from thou 
•shibiled ia iba higher orderi, thai, lo panona ac 
fuaiatedoRlr withoiMa among tbalaltar, they would 
•ppear incredlbla. Ia the csta jum Montioned (that 
a Catbarina Butler or Andanon, at Aberdaen, in 
■pring IS29), <%B mother, tva or tbrae daya after htt 
dalirery, waJked from InvBrury to Hually, a diaCanea 
of tweutyt^ight milea, in a lingia day, with bar child 
9D bar back. Similar oceurrennes daily are prorad in 
MM* of Ibja dMcriptisD. It ia Dot unuauiil to find 
woman angagwd Id reaping retire to a little diitance, 
affeec ibeir dallvery by theB»*i>ei, return to their 
ftUov-labouran, and go on with thair work during 
Iha remainder of th« day, without any other ckaage 
of appearance but Iih^idk a little palar and thiotiar. 
Such a fact oocurrad in the ease of Jean Kmitb, Avr, 
apring 1834. Again, in the chb of Ann Uaodou«all, 
■Aberdeen, upring 1823, it appaarad that the ponoal, 
vbo wae aleeplng in bed with cva otiier aerraoti, 
tMa, waa daliT«r«il, and returned to bed, without any 
•f tbam beJBg conuiouB of what bad ocenrred. In. 
atBieea have e>tn ooDurrtd in whifh woman hn.ra 
irajked aii and eight milai aa the vary day of their 
4*lii'e<'y, nitkout any eensibla inconTeniance. iMany 
raapactable madical praatitianen, judging from what 
(bay have obiarTed among Iba bigbar ranki, would 
pnMuuncB tueh facta impoaaible: but Ibsy ooour lo 
in^iieally among iba labouring claiaaa aa to form a 
^Bt worthy of knowledge inorinioal juiiaprudencaf 
Mtd to render perfeotly credible what ii said of tbe i«> 
aula American Indiana, that tbey fall behind few a 
little, on tbeir journeys through Ib£ foreata, deliTar 
4bamaelvM, and shortly malie up to tbeir huabauda, 
«nd coatiuoa their journey with their offipring an 
tkeir h»A."'—Ali*iM't Prineipln nf the Crimtntt Laa 
V'A'^'wx^PP-leL. 163. 

' Mr Lawrano* obaarvea, that "th*Teryaa*y)abouTa 
of Negreaia*, satire AmerloBua, aaid ouer women in 
tbe aarage atal^ hare been of Wn noticed by tcarallara, 
.Thi* point iaaaceiplicahlebyanypTarc^atiTaof phy. 
iBioal fanaalian i for Am pelvia te ralfaer aauller in 
■ ihaao dark-BUJogred racaa than In tba Zuropeaii and 
'Mh*r vbica peofla. . Simple diet, eooatanc aaid labo. 
.rioii* aaertitai, giro to than children of natura a 
■lurdioen of aonftitution, and «>ai)ipl tkaa friemmoat 
of lha ill* wUall »Bi«t tka ittialmBt aod huurbxie &- 
Mala* of eivikMd loeietiM. Ia the latter, bowarac, 
.tlia hard-working women of tbe lover olaatet in tha 
.aouDiry oftaa tuffar a* little from childbirth aa tboae 
■td any ot^ai raoe. Analogoua dlfferenca*, from the 
lika can««B, nay be aeen in the animaJ kingdom. 
CuwB ktft in (own*, uid other aciouli deprlFed of 
rtixlr healthfu! eur«isa, and accuitomed [o unnatural 
bad and Dabiti, ofUn bare difficult laboun, and anf- 
JtT much in partutiiioa."— jLawrencg'a IJcotaTn an 
■.fhgiiaiei/f, Zatlogg, arutthr Natural Uiilorti^ Matt. 
lUSa. VoL it. p. 190. 
1 . Anoni' the AiancanUn Indiau vf South America, 



and going dawn to the nesreit itreftin of'WalM,, 
a ),eneif and it, aud recnrne to the naual labniim 
H[itii)n."—5(fo<nf oil's Ticinli/ ytari' Jtetidtacf 
th America. Vol i. p. ii. 



No. V. — HSBfliiTAHT Descent op National 

PecuLrAniTiEB. 
Text, p. 44. 
Nation si /ifaCurei deicend unchanged through many 
centiiriea, at ia abnwn by Dr W. C. £d»ajdii, in bia 
work on " Tbe Phyiiolugical Character* of Racm •■( 
Msnliind ooniiderad in (hair relatiiina to History," 
piiUiihed at Fsria in 1S39. An excelfent ahtCratt <.f 
ihr* wiirk, by Dr Williaro Gregory, will be fuund in 
the Phrenological Jouriiat, mil. in. p. Sf. Dr Edxa'd* 
baa addnued aa au eiample tbe Jewa. " In tbe b"li 
pJRue, Jewa in all cauntriea regemiila each other, and 
diifur from the people Binnng ivbom they live. £e. 
cundly, HE dittant periodx, tliey bad the Baine eiternsl 
cbaracUrs. In lliB Latt Snpperuf Laouardu da Vinci, 
[bii painter, vUn waa an eicellenl uaturaiiit and cl<ite 
observer, boa pninied faoea which might bo porlraiu 
(.r living Jewa. Thii was 30O years ago; but we have 
(evidence, that 30(H) years ago tbe Jews had the samn 

" In the copy of the pHJnting* adorning tlie tomb 
of an Egyptian king, eijiililtad in Londua aboiit uu 
yeara agu, there are reptOBentation* of four differ^uc 
races in procession : — lif. The nativat, very iiume. 
rijuf, nf a dark-brown tint, but without tbe woolly 
iiair of the Negro ; id, Nagriioi, with the black ikin. 
lliick lips, and woolly hair of [bat race i id, l-eriiauo j 
and, 4fA, JaHB, di>lingui*hed, aayt Uclicini, by their 
cuupieiioa mid phytiognomy. Dr Edwards aaya, 'I 
kad seen, on the previoua day, Jews iu the streela o( 
London ; ] tiioughc that 1 now saw ibeii portiaiu.' " 



No. VI— 


Hebeoi 


rABYCoMPLEKlDN. 




Text, p. m. 


Mr W. B. Stevenaon, iu his " Narratireof Tnanty 
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QVALITIE«. 

Fortified by tlie obBervations made at tbe commence* 
meiit of the second section of Chapter V., I venture 
to cite some additional authorities^ and torecor4 some 
farther facts, observed by myself or communicated by 
persons on whose accuracy reliance may be placed, in 
support of the doctrine of the transmission of <][ualitie9 
by hereditary descent. 

** The advice which I am now about to give, is in* 

deed no other than what hath been given by those who 

have un4ertaken this argument before me. You will 

ask me, what is that ? 'Tis this, that no man keep 

company with his wife for issue sake, but when he is 

' sober — as not having before either dmnk any wine, 

or, at least, not to such a ijuantity as to distemper him | 

for they usually prove winebibbers and drunkards 

whose parents begot them when they were drunk ; 

wherefore Diogenes said to a stripling somewhat crack* 

' brained and half-witted, Surely, young man, thy fa* 

ther begot thee iHien he was drunk." — Plutarch^a 

' 3f orals f translation published at London, 1718, voL i. 

p. 2. 

It I9 remarked by Burton In his Anatomy €(f Melan* 
' eholyy that '* If a drunken man gets a child, it will 
never, likely, have a good brain.** 

The passion for intoxicating liouors is sometimes 
hereditary. Dr Gall mentions a Russian family, in 
' which the father and grandfather fell victims in early 
^life to their propensity to drunkenness. The son, al* 
. though he foresaw the consequences of this pernicious 
habit, continued to abandon himself to It, in spite of 
' every resolution to the contrary ; and the grand- 
' son, who was only five years of age when Dr Gall 
wrote, displayed even then a most decided inclination 
for spirituous liquors. — Sur lea Fqneiions du CerveaUy 
' 1. 410. As these facts can hardly be explained by re- 
ferring to the infiuence of example, it folio tvs that a 
' peculiar state of the organisation, giving rise to the 
' mental peculiarity, was in this case transmitted from 
' one generation to another. In point of fact, Dr Cald* 
well has shown much reason for considering the irre- 
sistible denire for intoxicating liquors as a symptom of 
' cerebral disease, having its special seat probably in 
' the organ of Alimentiveness. As long as this disease 
' exists, the desire is strongly felt, and every appeal to 
the understaYiding of the repentant and unhappy pa* 

* tient is in vain. *' Am J asked,** says Dr Caldwell, 
' ** how drunkenness then is to be cured, and the tor- 
' menting propensity which leads to it eradicated ? I 
' answer, by the same means which are found snccess- 
^ All in the treatment of other forms of insanity, where 

the cerebral excitement is preternaturally high. These 

* are, seclusion and tranquillity, bleeding, puking, purg- 
ing, cold water, and low diet. In this prescription I 
am serious; and if it be opportunely adopted and re- 
solutely persevered in, I freely peril my reputation on 

'its success. If interrogated on the subject, the 

resident physician of the Kentucky Lunatic Asylum 

' will state that he finds, in the institution he superin- 
tends, no difficulty in curing' mania a poiu by the 
treatment here directed." — Transylvania Journal of 

'Medicine for July, August, and September, 1832, 

.'p. 832, 3. See also Phren. Jour, vol. viii. p. C24, Dr 
Caldwell admits, however, that it is only recent and 

'acute cases which can be speedily cured ; those of long 

'standing are niuch less tractable, and occasionally 
the disease may be found incurable. He thinks very 
justly, that nothing would tend more to diminish the 

'prevalence of habitual drunkenness, than to have it 

^deemed and proclaimed a form of madness, and dealt 
with accordingly. Hospitals erected for the reception 
of drunkards, and authority given to confine them 
there, would be among the most important institu- 
tions thfit could be established, and would effect an 

'immense saving of life, health, property, and reputa- 
tion. In regard to the hereditary transmission of this 

'suBdmble tendeneyi Dr Csldwell observes ;^£very 



emistflQtioiial Quality, whedur food or bid| iMf il^ 
scrad, by inheritance, £rom parent to ekildk And. a 
long.eontinued habit of drunkenness beoomos -is ii* 
seatiaily eonstitntional, as a predisposition to gout or 
pulmonary consumption. . This increases, in a mani- 
fold degree, the responsibility of parents in relation to 
temperanoe. By habits oi intemperance, they net 
only degrade and ruin themselves, but transmit tlio 
elements of like degradation and ruin to their poste- 
rity. This is no vUionary qonjecture, the fruit of a 
favourite and long-cherished theory. It is a settled 
belief resultingfvom observation-.-an inference derived 
from innumerable facts. In hundreds and thousands 
of instances, parents, having had children bom to 
them while their habits were temperate, have beoome 
afterwards intemperate, and had other childsen sub- 
sequently bom. In sudi cases, it is a matter of noto- 
riety, tiiatthe younger children bavo become addicted 
to tiie practice of intoxication much more frequently 
than the elderu.-in the proportion of five to one. Let 
me not be told that this is owing to the younger ohU* 
dren being neglected, and baving corrupt and seduc- 
ing examples constantly before them. The same 
neglects and profligate examples haye been extended 
to all I yet all have not been equally injured by thess. 
The diildren of the earlier births bave ese^ied, while 
those of the subsequent ones have suffered. The rea- 
son is plain. The latter children had a deepnr ani- 
mal taint than the former.".*i!rfansy/oejita Journal, 
p. 841, 8. 

The following case is recorded in the Fhrenolo- 
gieal Journal :«.-** I now prooeed to give some facts 
strongly illustrative of the doetrine, that the faoultios 
which predominate in power and aetivity in the pa- 
rents, when the organic existence of the child com- 
mences, determine its future mental dispositions. 
This is a doctrine to which, from its great practical 
importance, I would beg leave to call your serious at- 
tention. It was remarked by the celebrated Bsquirol, 
'that the children whose existence dated from the 
horrors of the first French Revolution, turned out to 
be weak, nervous, and irritable in mind, extremely 
susceptible of impressions, and liable to be thrown by 
the least extiraordinary excitement into absolute in- 
sanity.' Sometimes, too^ family calamities produee 
serious effects upon the offspring. A very intelligent 
and respectable mother, upon hearing tlus prineiple 
expounded, remarke4f that there was a very wide dU- 
fereoce in the intellectual and mosal developemeot 
between one of her children and the others ; and ac- 
counted for this difference by the faet, that, during preg- 
nancy, she received intelligenoe that the crew of the 
ship, on board of vbicb was her sim, had mutinied<«~ 
that when the ship arrived in the West Indies, some of 
the mutineers, and also her sen, had been put in irons^^ 
and that they were all to be sent home for triaL This 
intelligence acted so strongly upon her, that she suf- 
fered a temporary alienation of judgment. The r^iort 
turned out. to be erroneous, but this did not avert the 
consequences of the agitated state of the mother's feel- 
ings upon the daughter she afterwards gave birth to. 
That daughter is uow.a. woman, but she is and will 
continue to be a being of impulses, incapable of re- 
flection, and in other respects greatly inferior to her 
sisters.'' 

Shakspeare seems to>recognise the Uurof the trans- 
mission of temporary mental qualities, so muoh in- 
sisted on in the text e— 

** Come on, ye cowards ; ye were'edt in iter* 
Though ye w^e pom in Rome.^ 

Cor(oianus,Avih8^6, . 

A gentleman, who has pftid much attentiou to tb'o 
rearing of horses, informed me, that the male race* 
horse, when excited, but not exhausted, by running, 
has been found by experience to be in the nu>st favour- 
able condition for transmitting swiftness and vivacity 
to his offspring. Another gentleman ftated, that ho 
was himself present when the pale grey colour of a 
male horse was objected to ; that the groom thereupoD 
presented before Uie eyes ot tii&male anotiier female 
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- from the ttaUfl, of a very psrticnlar but plearing va- 
i^ety of Goloiin, asserting that the latter would deter- 
mine the complezion of the offspring ; and that in 

^' point of fact it did so. The experiment was tried in 
the case of a second female, and the result was so com- 

' pletely the same, that the two young horses, in point 
of ooioor, could scarcely be distinguished although 
their spots were extremely uncommon. The account 
of Laban and the peeled rods laid before the cattle to 
produce spotted oUves, is an example of the same 
kind; 

The subjoined observations are extracted from 

• *^ OutUnesof tfaeVefeerivary Art, by Pelabere Blaine," 
3d edition, London, 1826, p. 327 1~^" That the orga. 

• nisation of the mare, her qualities, and even her dis- 

• eases, are imprinted on her offspring, is hardly to be 
wondered at ; but how are we to account for the ef- 
fects which even her imagination has over the young 
within ?— and.that such is the case, we have innumer- 
able proofs. As early as the patriarchal time, the 
fact Was known and acted on. These anomalies in 
the gestation of the horse are less frequent than in die 
more dosely domesticated animals, as dogs ; yet there 
are not wanting instances of these mental impressions 
■mking deeply into the mind of the mare also, and 
being called into recollection and action in every fu- 
ture pregnancy. Lord Morton bred from a male 
quagga and a chestnut mare. The mare was after- 
wards bred from by a black Arabian horse ; but still 
the progeny exhibited, in colour and mane, a striking 
rissemblance to the quagga. D. Giles, Esq. had a sow 
of Uie black and white kind, which was bred from by 

' a boar of the wild breed, of a deep chestnut colour : 
the pigs produced by this intercourse were duly mixed, 
the colour of the boar being in some very predomi- 
nant. The sow was afterwards bred from by two of 
Mr Westem*s boars, an<i in both instances chestnut 
' marks were prevalent in the latter, which In other in- 
stances had never presented any appearance of the 
kind.^J^hU. Tratu* 1821. See pnany other instances 
detailed in the Canine Pathology, 3d edition, p. 94." 

The same writer gives some interesting details, to 
show the necessity for attending to the qualities of 
both parents in the breeding of horses. '' The gene- 
ral characteristic form of the animal," says he, *' is 
arbitrarily settled by nature, but the individualities 
of character in the separate organs is divided between 
the parents in nearly equal proportions.* This is ex- 
emplified in the breed which arises from the inter- 
mixture of the blood with the cart breed, where the 
extreme difference in form and character is nicely 
blended, yet the peculiarities of each remain distin- 
guishab]e.-t- This proves the great error committed 
by the generality of farmers and small breeders, 
who, careless about the dam, breed from anynuire 

• they happen to possess or can procure, though it 
may even be unfitted for work by disease or age ; and 
expect, provided they gain a leap from a tolerable 
stallion, to procure a valuable progeny. But it is 
in vain to hope for good form and useful qualities 
tinder such circumstances ; for it will be generally 
found that the properties of each parent are equally 
proportioned in the progeny— and this fact is so well 
known to judicious breeders that they select both sire 
and dam with equal care. This dependence on the 

'law by whidi the distribution of form and qualities is 
•equally dependent on both parents, leads to the cor- 
rection of defects in particular breeds, by selecting one 
-parent eminent for a form or quality for iprhich the 

* ." It ii,by no means intanded hen to deny that the cstenwl 
ehatsflters orfome Inreeds are not prindpally derived from the nudOf 

. and of others from the female ; but these anomalies, for whieh we 
caxmot account, do not tend to alter tte seneral similitude observed 
towanb both paseati. In the multipaions aabaals, H is oflen ob- 
served t)|at the influence of one parent preponderates in a part of 
the prqg^ny. and of the other in another part of if. Thus it hap- 

' pens tblBtt when a pointer and setter breed tosoiher, it is not ui»> 
usual to- find part of the whelps almost perfeot gpointsn, and the 
lemainder as nearly true setters." 

t *' The hybrid mule divides in equal proportions the aequine 
and asinine characters; at the same time it must be allowed that 
the hinny, or produce of the stallion and ass, is more allied to the 
horse than the mulei or progeny ttom the male ai* and mare.** 



other is as notoriously defective. Should a tnara^ 
otherwise valuable, present a low heavy forehand be- 
yond even that which is her sexual charaoteristic, by 
choosing her a male more than usually thin and ele- 
vated in his crest, the defect will be remedied ; 
whereas, if this be not attended to, whatever other 
properties each may possess, a serious defect is propa- 
gated and increased, and the produce can be of little 
value. It is also by a judicious attrition to Uiese 
circumstances that particular breeds are preserved 
with their original integrity, or new varieties intro- 
duced.".*-'' It is by the choice of such parents as have 
the specified and definite form in the greatest perfec- 
tion that we are enabled In the progeny to perpetuate 
the same, and by future selections to improve it. The 
merits and defects of each parent should be previously 
subjected to careful examination ; and it is only by a 
judicious balancing of the one against the other that 
perfect success is to be expected. It is thus that our 
racers have outstripped all competitors ; it is thus that 
a Russell, a Coke, a Bakewell, and an Ellman, have 
raised our ruminants to their present state ; and it it 
by the same art that a Meynell, a Rivers, or a Top- 
ham, have produced unrivalled dogs. Our power 
over the animal form and qualities, by the seleetum of 
parents, and subjecting their progeny to partaonlar 
nurture, careful domestication, restraint and disd- 
pline, is truly surprising. The shepherd's dk>g is in 
some breeds bom with a short tail ; thus ifae rtiry 
base of the machine, that which of all the parts is -the 
least subjected to alteration by any physical or moral 
agency, the bones, even becomes subjected to our ica* 
price. The Hereford ox can be bred to a #hite face, 
oc a half white face, and the length Of the horns of 
oUiers can be insured to an inch. The Spitalfieldl 
weavers assert that they can ensure almost to a cer- 
tainty in the Marlborough breed of spaniels, whli^ 
flourishes among them, any given quantity of colour, 
length of coat and texture of it, and regulate its dis- 
position to curl or remain straight. The colour of 
the game-cock is arbitrarily imposed by the handler 
and feeder; and the experienced pigeon-fancier can 
breed to a feather. It should not be lost sight of, th^t 
qualities, as well mental as personal, are also to be 
cultivated and handed down in the breed. Many 
qualities may be considered as dependent on the orga- 
nisation ; such are hardihood, particular excellence in 
one pace, &c. These, it may be expected, a priori^ 
might be perpetuated ; and we are not surprised at a 
son of £clipse or Matchem having speed in his gallop, 
or the produce of a Norfolk trotter excelling in that 
pace ; but it is not equally taken into the account that 
temper, courage, docility, and patience under restraint, 
are equally handed down in hereditary descent as the 
peculiarities of form."— P. 321-323. 

Mr Blaine expresses himself not hostile to in-and- 
in breeding ; in defence of which he adduee^ several 
arguments and authorities, as well as his own experi- 
ence, and says he '' could quote innumerable otbe^ 
authorities** to the same eflect. ''But can^four^'' he 
adds, " obliges me also to own, that there exerts a 
large number of able antagonists td it stho. 'My Um|ts 
only allow me to add, that many pn^tieid' breeUein 
who are averse to breeding in suocessidn itom near 
relationship by blood, are favourable td'ltf fht^ii^i'^ote 
degree, which is parti<nilarly the catns' WitSif' some 
rearers of game' fowls, who seek the ^ntftriSo^trse bf 
a third remove, which they call a ^nidlf.'^^ ¥riM tbesp 
conflicting testimonies, the matter willj wiOi xAny, 
be considered as problematicaL WithM^ *ifii "bafy 
arguments against it which it appears caiilt<ittbe^*t- 
^torily answered are, that as hereditary dis^iies in 
some breeds are considerable, by this'mode'of JhrM- 
ing they would be perpetuated and probably fhcfeased; 
and likewise, that when breeding by relation^ip is a 
settled practice, accidental defects Hre tdo apt tO be 
passed over unobserved.*'— -P. 325. 

Mr Blaine notices also a very important drcnm- 
stance in relation to hereditary transmission— what 
is popularly denominated breeding backs thai is te 
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Wft ih6 appMvanoe in the Moond or third generation, 
of qualitiea of tbe progenitori, not obaenrable in the 
first generation. *' It is observed,'* he says, ** that 
the progeny of the horse^ of mui, and of most domes- 
tic animals, shall bear a more striking resemblance to 
the grand-dam or grandfather than to their own im- 
mediate parents. It is evident that this is more likely 
where a oommon character has been preserved during 
snccessive generations, or, in tnrf language, where 
the blood has been preserved pore. A practical hint 
naturally presents itself on the extreme importance, 
thecefore, of admitting no accidental admixture of 
bloody where it is pecudiarly requisite that it should 
flaw in tme lineal descent ;' seeing that iu debasing 
oonvequences are carried through whole generations, 
and unexpectedly appear in a uiird or fourth.'*— P. 
32a 

Dr EUiotson, in a note to the fourth edition of his 
Translation of Blumenbach's Physiology, p. 569, ob. 
aervea» that '* experience teaches us that changes 
brought about in an animal after birth are not iu ge- 
neial transmitted to the offspring. The causes of 
change in a. species must therefore operate, not by 
altenng the parents, but by disposing them to produce 
aa offfpring more or less different from themselves. 
Such is-iJohn Hunter*s view o{ the question, and it is 
carlfilnly. confirmed by everv fact. I fear Uiat John 
Hunter has not generally the credit of this observa- 
tion, but the following passage shows it to be clearly 
his ^—^ As aniipals are known to produce young which 
9f% .different from themselves in colour, form, and 
dispofkiop,, arising from what may be called the un- 
natural mode of life, it shows this carious power of ac- 
oonunodation io the animal economy, that although 
location can produce no change in the colour, form, 
or disposition of the animal, yet it is capable of produc- 
ing a principle which becomes so natural to the ani- 
mal} that it shall beget young different in colour and 
ioxm^ and so altered in disposition as to be more 
easily, trained up to the offices in which they have 
beep usually employed 4 and having these dispositions 
suitable to such changes of form.'-^Hunter On the 
Wolf, Jackai, and Dog,** Dr ElUotsou adds a variety 
of iilustrntions, to which the reader is referred. 

It. is stated by Dr W. C. Edwards, in the work al- 
luded to in No. v. of this appendix, that when ani- 
mals of different species are crossed, they produce an 
animal of an intermediate type, or a mule ; but that 
when different varieties of the same species are mixed, 
the result is often quite different. M. Coladon of 
Geneva, he says, made a very striking experiment, 
which bears strongly on this point. He procured a 
great number of white mice, as well as of common 
l^rowii mice, studied their habits, and found means to 
cause them to breed. In his experiments he always 
pt^t together mice of different colours, expecting a 
mixed race ; but this did not occur in one instance. 
All the yQung mice were either white or brown, but 
eacl^ type was- produced always in a state of purity. 
ilvea in. the (^^e of varieties of the same species, adds 
pr jE^wardfe we have an intermediate type or mule ; 
Baf ,thj%tf wj)^ the varieties differ most from each 
gtA^;;wn^i^4^ in the case of the mice, they approach 
very i\c^y» mules are not produced. In both cases 
iTBfii^bnef^oinnkoa principle, namely, that the mother 
^^t^wpfi4f^c^i being of a type different from her 
owiV7^JesSvi|9^ however, in the latter case. This prin- 
cjli^jis seep even In the same variety; for here also 
thiajgotWvi in producing a male, gives birth to a be- 
i|;|^ w^pfe tepe diffisrs, and in some cases diffisrs very 
inu^^ffon^jRer own. Now, says Dr £., the same is 
bhs^M^ in man. The varieties whigh differ roost 
s^9n^y^ such as the Negro and white^ when crossed, 
prc^iice^Pfinlattoes; and when varieties more nearly 
xesembl^i\g each other are crossed, the descendants 
sometimes resemble one parent, sometimes the other, 
sometimes both. This Dr Edwards looks upon as 
the cause of the great variety observable in modern 
nations ; among which, however, he thinks we can 
Always observe specimens of the pure types which 



hare entered hito their compositloiu Tluie, even if 
two races having considerable resemblance to eadi 
other, and in eqiud numbers, were to mix without U« 
mitadon, the original types would still, in his opinion, 
frequency occur in their descendants. Dr Edwards 
very ingeniously applies to the elucidation of history, 
these and other prindples connected with the physio- 
logical characteristics of races of mankind. For de- 
tails, I refer to the Phronological Journal, voL ix. 
p. 97-108. 

In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, No, I., 
there are several valuable articles Ulustrative of here- 
ditary transmission in the inferior animals. I select 
the following examples s^ 

*' Every one knows that the hen of any bird will 
l*y ^8^ although no male be permitted to come near 
her ; and that those eggs are only wanting in the vi- 
tal principle which the impregnadon of the male con- 
veys to them. Here, then, we see the female able to 
make an egg, with yolk and white, shell and every 
part, just as it ought to be, so that we might, at the 
first glance, suppose that here, at all events, the fe- 
male has the greatest influence. But see the change 
which the male produces- Put a Bantam cock to a 
large-sized hen, and she will instantly lay a small egg; 
the chick will be short in the leg, have feathers to the 
foot, and put on the appearance of the cock : so that 
it h a frequent complaint where Bantams are kept, 
that they make the hens lay small eggs, and spoil the 
breed. Reverse the case ; put a large dunghill cock 
to Bantam hens, and instantly they will lay larger 
eggs, and the chicks will be good-sized birds, and the 
Bantam will have nearly disappeared. Here, then, 
are a number of facts known to every one, or at least 
open to be known by every one, clearly proving the 
influence of the male in some animals ; and as 1 hold 
it to be an axiom that nature never acts by contraries, 
never outrages the law clearly fixed in one species, by 
adopting the opposite course in another— -therefore, as 
in the case of an equilateral triangle on the length of 
one side being given, we can with certainty demonstrate 
that of the remaining ; so, having found these laws to 
exist in one race of animals, we are entitled to assume 
that every species is subjected to the self- same rules-* 
the whole bearing, in fact, the same relation to each 
other as the radii of a cirde." 

Very young hens lay small eggs ; but a breeder of 
fowls will never set these to be hatched, because the 
animals produced would be feeble and imperfectly de- 
veloped. He selects the largest and freshest eggs, 
and endeavours to rear the healthiest stock possible. 

<^ A method of obtaining a greater number of One Sex, 
at the option of the Proprietory in the Breeding nf 
Live Stock.** — Extracted from the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, No. I. p. 63. 

'< In the Annales de TAgriculture Franyaise, vols. 
37 and 38, some very interesting experiments are re- 
corded, which have lately been made in France, on 
the Breeding of Live Stock. H. Charles Oirou de 
Buzareingues proposed at a meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Society of S^verac, on the 3d of July 1826, to 
divide a flock of sheep into two equal parts, so that a 
greater number of males or females, at the choice of 
the proprietor, should be produced from each of thenu 
Two of the members of the Society offeried their flocks 
to become the subjects of his experiments, and the re- 
sults have now been communicated, which are In ac« 
cordance wi^h the author's expectations. 

^* The first experiment was conducted in the follow, 
ing manner »— He zcoommended very youn^ rams to 
be put to the flock of ewes, from which the proprietor 
wimd the greater number of females in their off* 
^ing ; and oho^ that, during the season when the 
rams were with the ewes, they should have more 
abundant pasture than the other ; while, to the flock 
from which the proprietor wished to obtain male lambs 
chiefly, he recommended him to put strong and vigo- 
rous rams four or five years old. The following ta^ 
bular view ooiitaina the result of thie esperimeiit ;— r ; 
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served it, one fifteen months, the rami* one four, the other tare 
other nearly two years old. years o)d, lerved it. 

'' T]i« gfloeral Imw, a0 £ur m wa ar« able to detect it, 
' eeems to (ie, that, when animals are in good eooditlon, 
. plentifully snppUed with food, and kept from breeding 
< as £ut as they might do, they vm most likely to pre. 
dnee females. Or, in other words, when a race of 
.animals is in circnmstances favoorabie for its ii|c<«ase^ 
. nature produces the greatest number of that §tx. which, 
in animals ihat do not pair, iB most efficient for in. 
.creasing the numbers of the race s But if they are in 
:% bad climate or on stinted pasture, of if they have al- 
. jready given birth to a numerous offspring, then nature, 
. aetting limits to the increase of the race, produces more 
, males than females. Yet, perhaps, it may be prema- 
ture to attempt to deduce any law from experiments 
irhieh have not yet beea.snfficihntly extended. M. 
- Oirou is disposed to ascribe much of the effect to the 
; age of the ram, independent of ihe condition of the 
awe." 

'. No. VIIL^-Laws REtATiyE to Maebjaq^ axd 
EpucATiov IV Geemavy. 

Text, p. 48. 

** It cannot be altogether foreign to natural history," 
'says Mr Loudon, " to notice the influence of climate, 
food, and political and religious regulations, on the hu- 
man species ; and we are unwilling to leave Oermany 
'without saying sooMthing on so interesting a people 
as the Germans. It will not be denied that man is 
ffubject to the same laws as other animals, and that his 
'natural or inborn charp^cter must depend principally 
.on the climate. and products of the soil where he Is 
jtlaced. His factitious or civilised character will as 
'certiunly depend on his education, taking that word 
in its most extensive sense, as including parental care 
«nd example, scholastic tuition, religion, and govern- 
ment. In warm fertile .countries, where nature pro- 
doees «ver y thing spontaueomly, «ffan becomes inactive, 
■And has niiturally iew labours ijind few enjoyments. 
.In extremely cola and inhospitable climates, the en- 
joyments of man are also few, because the labour ne- 
cessary to overcome natural objects Ss too great for his 
'powers. It would seem, therefore, that intermediate 
dimates are more favourable for humaA happiness than 
either extremes; but whether such are at all times 
temperate, as those <rf many parts of Italy and Spain, 
or such as are alternately temperate and severe, as 
^hose of the south of Germany and the north of 
.France, are the best, may perhaps be doubted. It ap- 
pears that a climate where the winters are severe, has 
pL considerable influence on the human character, by 
the necessity which it induces of forethought, in the 
laying up a provision of food for winter, and the greater 
attention and labour that are requisite in the article of 
clothing for that season. It is certain, on the other 
hand, that, in climates at all timee temperate, the 
)iealth, other circumstanoes being alike, must be better 
than in severe climates, where it is impaired by the 
Artificial atmosphere of apartments during the winter 
season; and constant good health must necessarily 
have a considerable influence on the character. Sup- 

? losing, therefore, all the artificial circumstances to be 
he same in two climates, such as that of the south of 
Germany, and that of Italy or the central parts of 
France, it seems reasonable to conclude that man 
uTould attain -to a higher degree of perfecliion in the 



lattet climatei than la iiiaftmar, 8« mmdk'tar Mr 
theory of the influence of soil and climate on man ; and, 
for farther details, we refor the reader to Dr Falconav^s 
work on the subject. 

^'Of all the artificial or accidental cireumstanees 
which influence the character, personal education 
must be allowed to be the greatest, and next, religion 
and government. Manner of life, occupations, and 
pursuits, and even amusements, have an important 
influence. To do more than premise these matters, 
would be unsuitable to this Magaainei but what haa 
been said became necessary i|i an introduction to what 
is to follow. 

'* Applying the above theory to the three states of 
Germany which we have passed through, Wurtem- 
berg, Bavaria, and Baden, tho. climate •nd soil of 
these states seem favourable in the second degree; 
education, to a certain extent, is there universal ; re- 
ligion is, on the whole, more simple than in some 
other countries ; and the laws and governments seem, 
at least, equal, in constitutional merits and impartial 
administration, to those of any people In Europe. 
The manner of life, or occupation, is chiefly agrioul- 
tural ; which, though not favourable to luxury or re- 
finement, seems, without doubt, for the great mass of 
the people, the happiest mode of existenoe. I<ocal 
and personal attachments are universally folt to be 
essential sources of happiness t and in no way can this 
feeling be gratified so easily and effectually as by the 
possession of land. In the three oeuntries named, 
the great majority of the population are occupiers, in 
perpetuity, of a portion of the soil, either as absolute 
proprietors or as perpetual renters. This atate of 
things is far from being favourable to what 4s called 
making money ; but it is highly favourable to health 
and contentment. It is a great deal for a poor man to 
have something which he can call his own ; some- 
thing on which he can bestow labour, and fromwhi^ 
he can, in consequence, extract enjoyment. Tlie ab- 
solute necessities of life are few, and derived directly 
from the soil ; the labouring man, therefore, who has 
a house and a few roods of land, is certain oi a home 
and food ; he increases the interest of his home by a 
wife ; and parental care and solicitude, with conna- 
bial and filial attachment, fill up the m^^^^^^ ^ ^V^ 
happiness. These are the essential purposes and eu- 
jovments of life, which nature intended for all men ; 
which the poor man can enjoy as weiU as the rich-; 
and for which no other enjoyment, either of the rich 
or the poor, the wise or the learned, can entirely com- 
pensate. In no part of Europe have we seen, or 
thought we have seen, these enjoyments 90 generally 
diffused as in the countries we have recently passed 
through, and more especially Wurtemberg. We en- 
tered on these countries, expec^ng to find the people 
not much better off than in France : but we could not 
resist the conviction produced by constant observation, 
and the result of various inquiry, that comfort and 
happiness exist to a much greater degree among thfi 
labouring classes of society in the south of Germany, 
than they do in Britain. The people, at first sight, 
have a milder and more civilised aspect. The dress 
of the country labourers, male and female, does not 
consist of such fine materials as in England ; but one 
part of the dress is of a quality eonsistent with the 
others, and the whole is in a superior style, compared 
with the dress of the other classes of society. Tiiere 
is no such thing, in this part of Germany, as a man or 
woman in rags, or with a coat or gown of the best 
quality, and the hat or stockings in tatters, as is 
n'equentiy the case, not only among labourers, but 
even among mechanics, in England. In short, thd 
dress in Germany is in much better keeping, both 
men and women of the labouring class here are more 
intelligent in tiieir aspect, much more civil and polite 
on a first acquaintance, and much better furnished 
with conversation than the British labourers. What 
struck US particularly were, the great rarity of excep- 
tions to this general description, the general unifor- 
mity of manner and character throughout tho whole 
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^-eoantrff and tbe total absdnca of paUIe lieggaTs. On 
inquiry, we found that there were few or no poor tup- 
ported publicly, though every parish is obliged to sup- 
port i$8 poor when unable to work ; and also^ that 
there yere few peoj^e in'prison^ either £or debt or for 
crime of any kind. 

*' This Btate-of things more particularly applies to 
Wurtembergs and the causes, we think, maybe very 
easily traced. The' firsthand principal cause is a la^ 
respecting schools, which has existed, more or lies;, in 
the spates of the south of Germany for above a cen« 
tury, but which has been greatly improved within the 
last thirty years. By this law, parents are compelled 
to send their cfaiildren to school, from the age of hi^, 
to fourteen years, where they must be taught reading, 
irriting, and arithmetic, but where they may acquire 
aa much additional instruction in other branches as 
their parents choose to pay for. To many of the 
' schools of Bavaria large gardens are attached, in which 
the boys are taught the principal operations of agri* 
oulture and gardening in their hours of play ; and, in 
all the schools of the three states, the girls, in addi- 
tion to the same instruction as the boys, are taught 
knitting, sewing, embroidery, &c. It is the duty of 
the police and priest (which may be considered equi- 
. Talent to our parish vestriesl of each commune or 
parish, to see that the law is duly executed, the chil- 
dren sent regularly, and instructed daily. If the pa- 
rents are partially or wholly unable to pay for their 
children, the commune makes up the deficiency. Re«> 
ligion is taught by the priest of the village or hamlet: 
and where, as is frequently the case in Wurtemberg, 
there are two or three religions in one parish, each 
child is taught by the priest of its parents ; all of 
which priests are, from their office, members of the 
' committee or vestry of the commune. The priest or 
priests of the parish have the regular inspection of the 
sclioolmaster, and are required oy the government to 
see that he does his duty ; while each priest, at the 
same time, sees that the children of his flock attend 
regularly. After the child has been the appointed 
number of years at school, it receives from the school- 
roaster, and the priest of the religion to which it be- 
' longs, a certificate, without which It cannot procure 
] employment. To employ any person under twenty. 
' one, without lUch a certificate, is illegal, and punished 
' by a iixed fine, as is almost every other offence in this 
part of Germany ; and the fines are never remitted, 
which makes punishment always certain. The school- 
' master is paid much in the same way as in Scotland ; 
hy a house, a garden, and sometimes a field, and by a 
anaall salary from the parish ; and by fixed rates for 
the children. 

*' A second law, which is coeval with the school- 
law, renders U illegal for any young man to marry bem 
^ fore he is twenty -Jive, or any young woman before she 
is eighteen; and a young man, at whatever age he 
wishes to marry, must #h<^ to tba foliicp and the 
priest of the commune vhere he resides, that ?ie is 
able, and has t^e prospect^ to provide for a wifg and 
•family. 

" There are minor canses, but Ihese two laws, and tha 
general possession of land both by labourers and trades- 
- men, are the chief. Amongst the minor causes are the 
' general simplieity of their forms of religion, and univer- 
sal toleration; even the Catholic faith in Wurtemberg 
is vinatten4ad with the ceremony and spectacle with 
wfaieh it is exhibited in various parts of Germany and 
' France. The equal footinjg on which the dififerent 
' religions are placed, is also favourable to liberality of 
' sentiment and good neighbouriiood. That particular 
mildness of feature and character, so different from 
• what is Biet with in the labouring classes in England, 
' is no doubt partly owing to the greater proportion of 
vegetables and fruits which enter into the general diet 
of tho population ; the almost total abstinence from 
strong liquors or spirits, the general drink being wine ; 
and, perha|)s, to the almost unremitted smoking of 
tobacco from xnpmlxig to TAAx»*^''-~Magazine of xla* 
twna Bithry. ' * 



No. IX.<*-DlAVH^ * ' 

Text, p. 57. 

The faet of a decrease in the mortality of England 
is strikingly supported by the following extract from 
the Scotsman of 16th April 1828. It Is well knovn 
that this paper is edited by Hv Charles Maclaren, a 
gentleman whose extensive information, and scrnpo- 
ions regard to aoouraoy and truth, stamp the highest 
value on his statements of fact ; and whose profound 
and comprehensive intellect warrants a weU-groanded 
reliance on his philosophical eonolusioos. 

<< DimiriSHSo MoaTALixr ik EvaLAKD.—Tfae 
diminution of the annual mortality in England amidst 
an alleged increase of crime, misery, and pauperism, 
is an extraordinary and startling fact, which merits a 
more careful investigation than it has received. We 
have not time to go deeply into the subject % but we 
shall offer a remark or two on the question, how the 
apparent annual mortality is affected by the introdiu- 
tion of the cow-pox, and the stationary or progressive 
state of the population. In 1780, according to Mr 
Riekman, the annual deatha were 1 in 40, or one-fw- 
tieth part of the population died every year ; in 188i, 
the proportion was I in 58. It follows, that, out of 
any given nnmber of persons, iOOO or 10,000, scarcely 
more than two deaths take place now for three that 
took place in 1780, or the mortality has diminished 
45 per cent* The parochial registers of burials in 
England, from whidi this statement is derived, ere 
known to be incorrect; but as they continue to be 
kept without alteration in the same way, the errors 
of one year are justly conceived to balance those of 
another, and they thus afford comparative results, 
upon which considerable reliance may be placed. 

** A community is made up of persons of many va« 
rious ages, among whom the law of mortality is very 
different. Thus, according to the Swedish tables, the 
deaths among children from the moment of birth up 
to 10 years of age, are 1 in 32 per annum ; from 10 
to 20, the deaths are only I in 185. Among the eld, 
again, mortality is of course great. From 70 to 80, 
the deaths are I in 9 ; frora^ 80 to 90 .they are i in 4. 
Now, a community like that of New York or Ohfio, 
where marriages are made early and the births are 
numerous, necessarily contains a large proportion Df 
young persons, among whom the proporcionai morta- 
lity is low, and a small proportion of the old, who die 
off rapidly. A community in which the births are 
numerous, is liic^ a regiment receiving a vast aumbor 
of young and healthy recruits, and in which, of course, 
as a whole^ tiie annual deaths will be £bw compared, 
with those in another regiment chiefly filled with ve- 
terans, though, among the persons at any particular 
age, such as 20, 40, or 50, the mortality will be as 
great in the one regimoit as in the other. It may 
thus happen, that the annual mortality among 1000 
persons in Ohio may be considerably less than in 
France, while the EstpeetaHon of lAfe^ or the chance 
which an individual has to risach to a certain age, 
may be no greater in the former country than In the 
latter ; and hence we see that a dimintttion in the rate 
of mortality is net a certain proof of an Increase in the 
value of life, or aa improvement In the condition of 
the people. 

** But the effect prodneed by an Increased number 
of births is less thaA might be kasgined, owing to the 
very great mortality among Infants in Uie first year 
of their age* Not having time for the calculations 
necessary to get at the predse result, which are pretty 
eomplex, we avail ourselves of eome statements given 
hy Mr Milne In his work on Annuities. Taking the 
Swedish tables as a basis, and supposing the law of 
mortality to remain the same for each period of life, 
he has compared the proportional number of deaths 
in a population which Is stationary, and in one which 
increases 15 per cent. In 20 years. The result Is, th%t 
when the mortality in the stationary society is oim in 
36.13, that in tho progressive societv is one in 37*83, 
a dtfforenoe fqufll lo S| pair ednl. Kow, the popnli. 
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t!on of England and Wales increased 34.3 per cent in 
the 20 years ending in 1821, but in the interval from 
1811 to 1821, the rate was equivalent to 39J per cent, 
iipon 20 years ; and the apparent diminution of mor- 
tality arldng from this circumBtance must of course 
}iave been about 8| per cent. We are assuming, how- 

• ever, that the population was absolutely stationary at 
1780, which was not the case. According to Mr 
Milne (p. 437), the average annual increase in the 
five years ending 1784, was 1 in 55 ; in the ten years 
ending 1821, according to the census, it was 1 in 80. 
Deducting, then, the proportional part corresponding 
to the former, which is 3|, there remains 5^. If Mr 
Milne*8 tables, therefore, are correct, toe may infer 
that the proffressive state of the population causes a c^t- 
minutUm of 5^ per cent, in the annual mortalittf — a 
diminution which is only apparent, because it arises 
entirely from the great proportion of births, and is not 
accompanied with any real increase in the value of 
human life. 

** A much greater change — ^not apparent but real 

was produced by the introduction of vaccination in 1798. 
It was computed, that, in 1795, when the population of 
the British Isles was 15,000,000, the deaths produced 
by the small-pox amounted to 36,000, or nearly 1 1 per 
cent, of the whole annualmortality. (See article Facet- 
nation in the Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, 
p. 713.) Now, sinee not more than one case in 330 
terminates fatally under the cow-pox system, either 
directly by the primary infection, or from the other 
diseases supervening ; the whole of the young persons 
destroyed by the small-pox might be considered as 
saved, were vaccination universal, and always pro- 

^ perly performed. This is not precisely the case, but 
one or one and a half per cent, will cover the deficien- 

. des ; and we may therefore conclude, that vaccina* 
Hon has diminished the annual mortality fully nine 
per eenU After we had arrived at this conclusion 
by the process described, we found it con6nned by 
the authority of Mr Milne, who estimates, in a note 
to one of his tables,' that the mortality of I in 40 
would be diminished to 1 in 43-5, by exterminating 

. the small-pox. Now, this is almost precisely 9 per 
cont. 

*^ We stated, that the diminution of the annual mor. 
tality between 1790 and 1821 was 45 per cent., accord- 
ing to Mr Rickman. If we deduct from this 9 per 
oeat. for the effect of vaccination, and 5 per cent, as 
only apparent, resulting from the increasing propor- 
tion of births— 31 per cent, remains, which, we appre- 
hendy ean only be accounted for by an improvement in 
the habits, morals, and physical condition qf the people. 
Independently, then, of the two causes alluded to, the 
Talue of human life since 1780 has increased in a ratio 
which would diminish the annual mortality from 1 in 
40 to 1 in 524-^ fact which is indisputably of great 
> importance, and worth volumes of declamation in il- 
lustrating the true situation of the labouring classes. 
We have founded our conclusion on data derived entire- 
ly from English returns ; but there is no doubt that it 
applies equally to Scotland. It is consoling to find, 
from this very unexceptionable species of evidence, 
that though there is much privation and suffering in 
the country, the situation of the people has been, on 
the whole, progressively improving during the last 
forty years. But how much greater would the ad- 
vance have been, had they been lest taxed, and better 
treated ! and how much room is there still for future 
amelioration, by spreading instruction, amending our 
laws, lessening the temptations to crime, and improv- 
ing the means of correction and reform ! In the mean 
time, it ought to be some encouragement to philan- 
thropy to learn that it has not to struggle against in- 
vincible obstacles, and that even when the prospect 
was least cheering to the eye, its efforts were silently 
benefiting society.*' 

Extract from Edinburgh Advertiser, 13th January 
1829 : *' The following comparative table of the ave- 
rage duration of life at Geneva, during the last 260 
years, it very remarkable. The growing improve- 



ment affords a striking proof of the benefits retaltlng 

from the progress of civilisation and the useful arts. 

Avenge duration. 
Yean. Monthi. 

From 1560 to 1600, . . 18 5 



1601 to 1700, 






23 


. 6 


1701 to 1760, 






32 




1761 to 1800, 






33 


7 


1801 to 1814, 






38 


6 


1815 to 1826, 






38 


10" 



It has been mentioned to me, that the late Dr Monro, 
in his anatomical lectures, stated, that, as far as he 
could observe, the human body, as a madiine, was 
perfect — that it bore within itself no marks by which 
we could possibly predict its decay — ^that it was ap- 
parently calculated to go on for ever— and that we 
learned only by ekperieoce that it would not do so ; 
and some persons have conceived this to be an autho- 
rity against the doctrine maintained in Chap. III. 
Sect. 2, that death is apparently inherent in organisa- 
tion. In answer, I beg to observe, that if we were to 
look at the sun only for one moment of time, say at 
noon, no circumstance in its appearance would indicate 
that it had ever risen, or that it would ever eet ; but 
if we had traced its progress from the horizon to the 
meridian, and down again till the long shadows of 
evening prevailed, we should have ample grounds for 
inferring, that, if the same causes that had produced 
these changes continued to operate, it would undoubu 
ediy at length disappear. In the same way, if we were 
to confine our observations on the human body to a 
mere point of time, it is certain that, from the appear, 
ances of that moment, we could not infer that it had 
grown up by gradual increase, or that it would decay ; 
but this is the case only because our faculties are not 
fitted to penetrate into the essential nature and depen- 
dences of things. Any man who had seen the body 
decrease in old age, could, without hesitation, pre- 
dicate, that, if the same causes which had produced 
that effect went on operating, dissolution would at last 
inevitably occur ; and, if his Causality were well de- 
veloped, he would not hesitate to say that a cause of 
the decrease and dissolution must exist, although he 
could not tell by examining the body what it was. 
By analysing alcohol, no person could predicate, inde- 
pendentiy of experience, that it would produce intoxi- 
cation ; and, nevertheless, there must be a cause in 
the constitution of the alcohol, in that of the body, and 
in the relationship between them, why it produces 
this effect. The notion, therefore, of Dr Monro, does 
not prove that death is not an essential law of orga- 
nisation, but only that the human faculties are not 
able, by dissection, to discover that the cause of it is 
inherent in the bodily constitution itself It does not 
follow, however, that this inference may not be legi- 
timatdy drawn from phenomena collected from the 
whole period of corporeal existence. 

No. X. — Edikbu&gh Philosofhicai. Assocxatiok. 

Text, p. 59. 

The history of this Association is thus stated in the 
address of its present Directors to the public :— . 

<< Towards the close of a course of Lectures on 
Phrenology, by Mr George Combe, in the Clyde Street 
Hall, in the summer of 1832, it was proposed by se- 
veral individuals who attended ^em, that an attempt 
should be made to form arrangements with properly 
qualified persons to deliver a course of Lectures on 
Geology, Chemistry, and Phrenology, during the 
winter 1832.1833, provided the public came forward 
with efficient support. Accordingly, a printed pro- 
posal was circulated, in which the interest taken by 
the public was sufficiently evinced by the fact, that, 
in the course of two days, no less than sixtv indivi- 
duals subscribed for tickets, and the demand increas- 
ing, arrangements were made with Mr Combe to 
lecture on Phrenology on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week, during the winter, and with Dr Murray 
to lecture on Chemistry on Monday, and Geology on 
Thursday. By the 29th October 1832| the number 
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of tidkett mbieribed for was as foUoT^s s— For Geo- 
logy 95, for Chemistry 72, for Phrenology 84 — mak- 
ing a total of 251 tickets. A general meeting of the 
subscribers was then held, when a Committee of their 
number was appointed to watch over the interests of 
the rising Association. It was . agreed that sets of 
tickets for all the courses should be issued for L.1, Is. 
and single tickets at a proportionally low rate; as also 
that visitors should be admitted to any single lecture 
on payment of sixpence. So successful were the la- 
hours of the Directors, that, so early as the 28th of 
November 1833, only three weeks after the lectures 
commenced, it was found necessary to limit the num- 
ber of visitors. 

'^ The winter lectures were attended by crowded au- 
diences, who throughout evinced the deepest interest 
in the subjects of the course. At their conclusion, the 
Directors made their first report to the public The 
total number of tickets sold for the Geological course 
was 251, visitors admitted 142, making the entire 
proceeds L.72, 15b. ; for the Chemical course, 229 
tickets were sold, and 387 visitors admitted, the en- 
tire proceeds amounting to L.99, 13s. 6d. ; and for 
the Phrenological course, 225 tickets were sold, and 
700 visitors s^dmitted, the proceeds being L.107, 8s. 
6d. ; making a total of L.279, 178. received ; and the 
expenses amounting to L.222, 8«. 9d., a free balance 
was left of Li. 57) Ss. 3d. at the credit of the Associa- 
tion%. 

'* Towards the close of the winter, the Directors 
tofric into consideration the expediency of having a 
course of lectures on sozofi interesting branch of 
Natural Science during the summer months. A 
communication was accordingly made to Professor 
Drummond of Belfast, who having agreed to lecture 
under the auspices of the Association, arrangements 
were entered into for his delivering a course on Botany. 
These lectures commenced on the 1st of May. The 
Directors had every reason to be satisfied with the 
]«8ult ; 191 tickets were sold at 7s. 6d., and 162 vi- 
■itora admitted, the proceeds of the lectures amount- 
ing to L.75. There was also given during the summer, 
a short course of lectures on Education, by Mr Combe, 
the proceeds of which, with an additional donation of 
Ii.21, were, with Mr Combe's wonted liberality, pre- 
sented to the Association. 

'< The lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Association having been hitherto attended with the 
most unqualified success, the Directors proceeded im- 
mediately to make the necessary arrangements for a 
course during the winter 1833-1834. Mr George 
lisea, A.M. of the Scottish Naval and Military Aca- 
demy, agreed to lecture on Natural Philosophy, the 
Rev. Thomas Gray on Astronomy,, and Mr W. A. 
F. l^owne, surgeon, on Physiology and Zoology; 
and Mr Combe kindly agreed to open the course by 
repeating his lectures on Popular Education. The 
price of the tickets to the whole three courses was 
fixed at Ii.1; and a syllabus was circulated to the 
public 

*^ On the 28th October, the winter session was opened 
by Mr Combe, under the most cheering prospects of 
success. , Up to the 31 st December 1833, the number 
of tickets sold to the lectures on Natural Philosophy 
was 239, visitors admitted 164, proceeds L.lOl, Os. 
3d. ; to the class on Astronomy 298 tickets sold, visit- 
ors admitted 101, proceeds L.105, 198. 6d. ; to the 
Physiological class 293 tickets sold, visitors admitted 
155, proceeds L.89, lis. 6d., making a total of 830 
tickets sold, and. 420 visitors admitted, the proceeds 
arisizig.from which, with L.8, lOs. received from 340 
visitors to Mr Combe's lectures on Education, made the 
total receipts L.305, Is. 3d. The charges amounted 
to L.266, 2s. lOd., and a surplus of L.38, 18s. 5d. was 
thus left in the hands of the Association. From the 
oommenoement of the Association to 31st December 
1833, the total number of ti(&ets sold to all the lec- 
tures amounted to 1788, visitors admitted 2777 ; the 
total funds received, L.720, 6s. 6d., and the expendi- 
ture L.609| Os. Od. ; leaving a total sorplos of L.111 



in favour of the Association* Up to itiA A<tt% of the 
dififerent courses deUvered during this winter, the at- « 
tendance continued most numerous, and the marked 
attention of the audience, and strong interest evinced 
in the experiments and demonstrations of the different 
lecturers, showed the increasing demand of the public 
for that species of instruction which it was the object 
of the Association to afford. 

<< During the last winter, a course of lectures was 
delivered on Phrenology by Mr Combe, a second 
course on Natural Philosophy by Mr George Lees, 
and a course on the Laws of the Animal 'Economy by 
Dr Allen Thomson — ^the price' of an entire set of 
tickets to the whole lectures being One Guinea, and 
a proportionally small sum for each separate course. 
The success of these courses was equal to that of any . 
former session. The number of tickets sold for the 
course on Phrenology was 224, visitors admitted 
1114 ; proceeds L.1 26, 28. 7d. ; for the course on Na- 
tural Philosophy 210 tickets were sold, and 161 visit- 
ors admitted, proceeds L.74, 7s. 4d. ; and for the 
course on Animal Economy, 197 tickets were sold, 
and 334 visitors admitted, proceeds L.73, 16s. 7d.; 
making altogether 631 tickets sold, and 1609 visicprs 
admitted, which, with the proceeds of six lectures on 
Sidereal Astronomy, contributed by the Rev. J. P« 
Nichol, yielded a total sum of L.290, 12s., as the 
entire proceeds of the session, and a clear balance in 
money and stock in the hands of the Association of 
L.208, 178. 2d." 

To give greater permanency to the Institution, a < 
body of laws was passed at a General Meeting of the 
Association on the 14th of August last. Its princi- 
pal features are, 

1. That the Association shall consist of persons 
elected by ballot, who, upon payment of One Guinea 
per annum, tthaXL be entitled to admission to all lec- 
tures delivered under the auspices of the Association; 
shall have a right to procure admission for members 
of their own families at a cheaper rate than the ge« 
neral public ; shall have a voice in passing or alter* 
ing all laws, and have a vote in the election of Office* 
bearers. 

2. The Association shall be under the management 
of a President, twelve Extraordinary, and twenty- 
four Ordinary Directors, elected by the members at 
a General Meeting held for that purpose. Twenty* 
one of these must retire annually, of whom eight are 
Ordinary Directors, who shall be ineligible for one 
year. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Directors (whose ser* 
vices are to be gratuitous) to provide places for meet* 
ing ; to determine subjects upon which lectures shall 
be given; to engage lecturers; to fix the amount of 
their remaneration, and the price at which tickets 
shall be sold to the public ; to determine applications 
from individuals wishing to become members of the 
Association ; to pay all necessary expenses ; and in 
general to do whatever they xnay think calculated to 
promote the interests of the Association. 

4. Individuals shall be allowed to purchase tickets 
for admission to one or more of the lectures without 
becoming members. 

5. The fnnds shall be deposited in a chartered 
bank in name of the two Vice-Presidents, the. Trea- 
surer, and Secretary, whose signatures must be ad- 
hibited to all drafts upon the account. 

- Since the institution of the Association in 1832 to 
the close of last session, instruction was afforded to 
3000 of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, in some of 
the most important branehes of science. The pre- 
sent session only CfMnmenced about ten days ago, and 
there have already been admitted no fewer than 440 
members, among whom are to be found persons of 
every trade, profession, and rank in life. Of single 
tickets, there have already been sold upwards of 300; 
and 500 visitors have been admitted in the course of 
the five first lectures. 

It is expected that the gross revenue for this sea* 
9oa will exceed Ij»7009 whicU will not only afford a . 
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ftAtr^moxAn^m to tlie ImiOThnf hat yield K hAttdt 
seme tttrplai to thtf funds dC thu Amooiatioit. 
Nor. lij ld8& 

No. XL^^Ikfaikoemekt or Moaal Laws. 

Text, Pi 63. 

The deterioi'stioa of the operetiV6 dseses^ firU 
tain, which I attribute to ezoessire labonfi joined with 
gteat alternations of hl^ Imd low walt^s, and oeca- 
skmally K^ith absolute idleness and wan% is illnstrated 
by the loUowing extract from a Report on £tnJgra« 
tioiij by a Committee of the House of Commons ;«^ 

*< Joseph Foste:^, a wearer, and one of the deputies 
of an emigfration society in Glasgow, states that the 
labour is ^1 paid by the piece; the honrs of working 
tL^e rariouB, sometimes eif^teen or nineteen out of 
tWenty*fonr, and even all night once or twice a* week $ 
and that the wages made by sttch labour, after deduct* 
ing the necessary expenses, will not amottnt tO more 
than 48. 6d. to 78* per week. Some kinds of work 
paying better than others. When he commenced as 
a weaver, from 1800 to 1805, the Same amount of la* 
hour that now yields 48. 6d. or 69. would hare yielded 
208. There are about 11,000 hand-looms going in 
Glasgow and its suburbs, some of which are worked 
by boys and girls, and he estimates the arerage net 
earnings of each hand- weaver at ds. 6i. The principal 
subsistence of the wearers is oatmeal and potatoes, 
with occasionally some Salt herrings* 

'^ Major Thomas Hoodie, who had made careful in.* 
qniries into the state of the poor at Manchester, states 
that the ealico and other light plain work at Bolton 
and Blackburn yields the weaver from 48. to 58. per 
week, by fourteen hours of daily labour. In the 
pdwer-loom work. One man attends two looms, and 
earns from 7t, 6d. to 14s. per Week, according to the 
fineness of the work. He understood that, during the 
last ten years, weavers* wages had fallen on an arer- 
age about 158. per week. 

*'Mr Thomas Hatton, manufketurer, Carlisle, States 
that there are in Carlisle and its neighbourhood about 
5500 ifamilies, or from 18,000 to 90^C00 persons depen* 
dent on weaving. They are all hand-weavers, and are 
ndw tn a very depressed state, hi eonsequence of the 
increase of power.loom and factory wearing* in Man- 
chester and elsewhere* Taking fifteen of his men, he 
finds that fire of them, who are employed on the best 
work, had earned 58. 6d> per week for the preceding 
month, deducting the necessary expenses of loom-rent, 
candles, tackling, &c. ; the next five, who are upon 
work of the' second quaJily, earned 3s. lid* ; and the 
third fire earned 3s. J^d. per week. They Work from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, and lire chiefly on 
potatoes, butter-milk, and herrings. 

'*Mr W. H. Hyett, Secretary to the Charity Com- 

-~' ' ■■•-■■: -- • - , ■ 

* In what te ealled fitetory-wtating* an Improved fepecics of hand- 
loom is employed* in which the dressing and preparation of the 
web is eflfected by mafchinery« and the weaver moely sits and drives 
tbs shuttle. 



milMe M London, (s!!v«s • detalM fti(ienta,f9 tfh^y « 
that^ in the Hui^dred of Blackbtm, dosiprtslBg a {M>pu« 
lation of 150,000 persons^ dO,000 were out of employ* 
ment in 1820 1 In April last^ when he gave his 
evidence before the Comnitteet these persons had. 
generally found work again, bat at very low wages. 
They were lahoarinsf from twelre to fourteen hours* 
akday^ and gaining Ham 4s« to 5s. 6d* per treek. 

** Extract fr&m Lord Advocate Sir fFiUiafn Bad$ Speech 
tn. the House of Commene^ I l^h March 1828, 9n the ad- 
ditional Circuit Court qf Glasgow* 

*' The Lord Adrpoate^ io rising Ut mere for leare 
to bring in a bill to ' authorise an additional Court of 
Justiciary to be held at Glasgow, and to faoiUtate 
orhninal trial in Scotland,* said he did not antieipate - 
any opposition to the motion* A great deal had b^n 
said of the progress of erlme in uiis cottntry, btit he 
was sorry to shy crime in Scotland had kept pace with 
that increase* A return had been made of the »um« 
ber of criminal commitments in eabh year^ so £ar back 
as the year 1605. la that year tb* number of crimi- 
nal commitments for all Scotland amounted only to 
85* In 1809, it had risen to between SOO and 800 ; in 
1810L-aO, a had increased to 400 9 and, by the last re- 
turn, it appeared that^ in 1837, 861 persons had been 
committed for trial He was inclined to think that 
the great increase of orime^ particularly in the west of 
Scotland, was attributable, in no small degree, to ihe ' 
number of Irish who daily taiH weekly arrived there* He 
did not mean to say that the Irish themselres were in ' 
the habit of committing more crime than their neigh, 
hours I but he was of opinion that their numbers 
tended to reduce the price of labour, and that an in* ' 
crease of orime was the oonse<}uence* Another cause 
was the great disregard manifested by parents for the 
moral edueation of their children. Formerly the 
people of Scotland were remarkable for thepaternal . 
care which they took of their offspring. That had 
ceased in many Instances to be the case. Not only 
were parents found Who did not pay attention to the 
welfare of their childreo, but who were actually par- 
ties to their oriminal pursuits, and participated in the' 
fruits of their unlawful proceedings. When crime 
was thus on the increase, it was neoeisary to take 
measures for its speedy punishment The great city ' 
of Olasgow, which contained 150,000 inhabitants, and 
to Which his proposed measure was meant chiefly to 
apply, stood greatly in need of sOme additional Juris- 
diction. This Would appear erldent when it was 
considered that the court met there for the trial of 
capital offences, had alto to act in the dist^ricts of Ren- 
frew, Lanark, and Dumbarton. In 1812, the whole 
number of orimindls tried in Glasgow was only 31 ; in 
1820, it was 88; in 1823, it Was 85; and in 1827,. 
211.<^The learned lord concluded by moring for leave ] 
to bring in a bill to authorise an additional circuit 
court of justiciary to be held at Glasgow, and to faci« 
litaie criminal trial in Scotland." 
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